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PREFATORY NOTE 


As in the preceding volumes of this series, agree- 
ment between the Sintenis (Teubner, 1873-1875) 
and Bekker (Tauchnitz, 1855-1857) texts of the 
Parallel Lives has been taken as the basis for the 
text. Any preference of one to the other where 
they differ, and any departure from both, have been 
indicated. None of the Lives presented in this 
volume is contained in the Codex Seitenstettensis 
(S), the relative value of which is explained in the 
Introduction to the first volume. A few superior 
readings have been adopted from the Codex Matri- 
tensis (M*), on the authority of the collations of 
Charles Graux, as published in Burstans Jahresbericht 
(1884). No attempt has been made, naturally, to 
furnish either a diplomatic text or a full critical 
apparatus. The reading which follows the colon in 
the critical notes is that of the Teubner Sintenis, 
and also, unless otherwise stated in the note, of the 
‘Tauchnitz Bekker. 

Some use has been made of the edition of the 


vi 


PREFATORY NOTE 


Sulla by the Rev. Hubert A. Holden, Cambridge, 
Pitt Press Series, 1886. 

The translation of the Alcibiades has already 
appeared in my “ Plutarch’s Nicias and Alcibiades” 
(New York, 1912), and is reproduced here (with 
only slight changes) by the generous consent of the 
publishers, the Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The translations of the Coriolanus, Lysander, and 
Sulla appear here for the first time. All the standard 
translations of the Lives have been carefully com- 
pared and utilized, including that of the Sulla by 
Professor Long. 

B. PERRIN. 


New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
April, 1916. 
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AAKIBIAAH® 


T. Td ’ArxiBiddov yévos advabev Evpucarny 

\ y b] \ 4 lal \ \ \ 
Tov Alavtos apynyov éyew Soxel, Tpos dé unTpos 
"AX ions nv, ex A i : 7 
Kparovidns mv, éx Aevouayns yeyovas Tis 
Meyardéous. 0 5 matnp adtod Kyeuvias idio- 
otoAw@ TpLnper mept "Aptepiorov évddoEws évav- 

p Tpyper mepl *Aprep 
r / 

paxnoev, totepov S€ Bowwtois paxopevos mepl 
Kopoverav anéOave. tod 5é ’AdxiBiddov Lepe- 

a nies , c—_ , , 

Krns Kat "Apippwv ot Zavbinmov, tpoonxortes 
KAT YéVOS, eTETPOTEVOV. 

Aéyerat § ob Kaxds OTe THS LwKpdTous Tpos 
avtov evvoias Kal diravOpwrias ov puKpa Tpos 
Séfav atéXavoey, eirye Nixiov pev cai Anwoobé- 
vous Kal Aayaxou cat Poppiwmvos OpacuBovrov 
te Kal Onpapévovs, émipavav avdpav yevouevv 
KAT AvUTOV, ovdEVOS OVS 1 BHTHP OVO“aTOS TETU- 
ynxev, ArxiBidb0ou 8€ cal titOnv, yévos Adxawwar, 
"AuterXav bvopa, Kal Zwomupov Taibaywyov ¢ 

be pa, pov TaLoaywyov io per, 
e \ \ , / \ \ / e / 

@v To pev Avticbévns, To 5é WdXatwv ioropnke. 
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ALCIBIADES 


I. Tue family of Alcibiades, it is thought, may be 
traced back to Eurysaces,! the son of Aias, as its 
founder; and on his mother’s side he was an 
Alemaeonid, being the son of Deinomache, the 
daughter of Megacles. His father, Cleinias, fitted 
out a trireme at his own cost and fought it glori- 
ously at Artemisium.” He was afterwards slain 
at Coroneia,’ fighting the Boeotians, and Alcibiades 
was therefore reared as the ward of Pericles and 
Ariphron, the sons of Xanthippus, his near kinsmen.+4 

It is said, and with good reason, that the favour 
and affection which Socrates showed him contri- 
buted not a little to his reputation. Certain it is 
that Nicias, Demosthenes, Lamachus, Phormio, 
Thrasybulus, and Theramenes were prominent men, 
and his contemporaries, and yet we cannot so much 
as name the mother of any one of them; whereas, 
in the case of Alcibiades, we even know that his 
nurse, who was a Spartan woman, was called Amycla, 
and his tutor Zopyrus. The one fact is mentioned 
by Antisthenes, the other by Plato.° 

1 Plato, Alcibiades I. p. 121. * 480 B.c. 


3 447 BC. 4 They were first cousins, once removed. 
5 Alcibiades I. p. 122. 
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Ilepi pev ofv tod Kaddovs ’AdKiBiddouv ovdev 
v a / \ ef \ cal \ "4 
lows Set A€yelv, TAH OTL Kal Tatda Kal MELpaKLoV 
Kal avdpa tdon cvvavOnoav TH HALKia Kal wpa 
p H] 7 7] , pg 
- , / € \ / > 
TOU agwpatos épdoptov Kal HOvY TapécxXEV. Ov 
/ e > / ” / lal lal \ 
yap, ws Evpiriéns édeye, TavT@V THY KaOV Kai 
, \ an , 
TO peToOTMpoy Kadov é€oTW, ada TovTO AdX- 
’ of. 
cuBidbn pet GrALywv adrwv Ov evpviav Kal 
\ , a fol \ a \ 
apeTnv copatos uTApte. TH O€ hwvy Kal THY 
/ an 
TpavroTnTa éeumpéewar A€youot Kal T@ AdAM 
an / nr / 
miavoTntTa Tapacxelv yap emitedovoay. MéL- 
’ a nr / 
vytat d€ cal Apictodhavns avTov THs TpavAOTHTOS 
év ols émick@mte: Oéwpor 


Eir ’AXxiBiadns eitre pds me TPAaUAIcas’ 
“ods Oéwrov ; THY Keharnv Kodakos exer.” 
opOas ye ToDT “AdKiBiddns eTpavrcev. 


kal “Apyirmos Tov viov Tov “AXKiBiddou cK@r- 
tov: “ Badifer,” dyat, “ duaxeyArdws, Gorpariov 

ad > \ / A \ / 
Edxwv, 6Tas eudepys paddiata TO Tatpi dokeev 
elval, 


Kracavyevevetai Te kal tpavriberat.” 


II. To & 7005 avdtod toddas pev Uotepor, ws 
elKos év Tpayywacl peyddrols Kal TUXaLS TrONV- 
TPOTOLS, AVOMOLOTNTAS TPOS AUTO Kal peTaBodas 
eredeiEato. icer d€ TOAAM@Y SVYTwY Kal peE- 

/ a > > n \ / > / 
ydrwv Tabav év avT@, TO pidovetkov LaxupdTaTov 
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ALCIBIADES, 1. 3-11. 1 


As regards the beauty of Alcibiades, it is perhaps 
unnecessary to say aught, except that it flowered out 
with each successive season of his bodily growth, 
and made him, alike in boyhood, youth and man- 
hood, lovely and pleasant. The saying of Euripi- 
des,! that “ beauty’s autumn, too, is beautiful,” is 
not always true. But it was certainly the case with 
Alcibiades, as with few besides, because of his excel- 
lent natura] parts. Even the lisp that he had became 
his speech, they say, and made his talk persuasive 
and full of charm. Aristophanes notices this lisp of 
his in the verses wherein he ridicules Theorus : 2— 


(Sosias) “Then Alcibiades said to me with a lisp, 
said he, 
‘Cwemahk Theocwus? What a cwaven’s 
head he has!’ ”’ 
(Xanthias) “That lisp of Alcibiades hit the mark for 
once !” 


And Archippus, ridiculing the son of Alcibiades, says : 
“He walks with utter wantonness, trailing his long 
robe behind him, that he may be thought the very 
picture of his father, yes, 


He slants his neck awry, and overworks the lisp.” § 


II. His character, in later life, displayed many in- 
consistencies and marked changes, as was natural 
amid his vast undertakings and varied fortunes. He 
was naturally aman of many strong passions, the 
mightiest of which were the love of rivalry and the love 

1 Cf. Aelian, Var. Hist. xiii. 4. 

2 Wasps, 44 ff. The ‘“‘lisp” of Alcibiades turned his r’s 
into l’s, and the play is on the Greek words xépai, raven, and 


cddak, flatterer or craven. 
3 Kock, Com, Att. Frag. i. p. 688. 
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“ a a 
Hv Kal TO didoTpwtov, ws Ofdov éeoTL ois 
Tarorcois a aT OMYNLOvEULAT WY. 

"Ev pev yap TO madatey mreCoupevos, t Umep TOU 
yn TETELV dvaryarydv Tos TO OTOMA Ta appara 
Tov mueCodvTus, olos Hv Siadhayeiv Tas yelpas. 
adévtos 6€ thy AaBHVY Exetvov Kal eEiTroYTOS: 
“ Aakvers, ® “AdKiBiddn, Kabarep ai yuvaikes,” 
<e mt ay » 4 ‘<>? a 7% erate ” 

Ouvk éywye, eltrev, ‘‘ aXX ws ot EOVTES. 

v \ ~ XN 4 J / > lal 

Ere 5€ puxpos @v étrarev aotpaydrols ev TO 

a a fol / \ 
atTevaTT@, THS dé Borns KaOnkovans ets avTOV 
/ lal i 

data hoptiwv émiel. Tp@Tov pev ovV eKédEVE 
Tepipeivar TOV ayovTa To Cedyos' UméTiTTE yap 

4 Born 7H Tapoo@ Tis apaéns: ay metBopévou dé 
3? aypoixiar, aXX’ érayovTos, ol ev aor matdes 
déxXOv, 0 08 ‘Arr Buddys kataBarov em oT Opa, 
T™po TOU Cevryous Kal Tapatetvas EauTon, exéd ever 
ovTws, ef Bovrerar, SueEeNOeiv, WaoTE TOV pev 
avOpwrov avaxpovaat TO fedyos OTicw SetcavTa, 
tous 6 idovtas éxTrAayhvat Kal peta Bons ovv- 
Spapety Tpos avtov. 

’Ezrel 5€ eis TO pavOavew HKe, Tots pev AdXoLs 
c / / > n \ >] 5 ] a 
timnKxove OLoacKaros emLetK@sS, TO 6 avrciy 
” e > \ \ > / / 
Epevyev @S ayevvEes Kal avedevOepov mAKTpOV 
pev yap Kat \Upas XpHoLw ovdev OUTE TYMATOS 
ovTe poppys édevOépw T peTovonNs Suapbetpey, 
avurovs bé puoavros avOpwtrovu oT Omar e Kal TOUS 
overs a ay mavu pores draryvavat TO Tpoowrroy, 
ere O€ THY per Avpav TO XpwpEevep ouppderye- 
cOat Kat ou ddery, Tov © avnov ema ropivery Kal 
atoppattew Exactov thy Te hwvynv Kal Tov 

, > , ‘ir D , o 9% » 
Aoyov apatpovpevov. Avieltwoav ovv, edn, 
«“@ / 16 “ > \ ” Py rE @ : 

nBaiwy maides: ov yap icace diaréeyerbar 
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ALCIBIADES, n. 1-5 


of preéminence. This is clearfrom the stories recorded 
of his boyhood. 

He was once hard pressed in wrestling, and to save 
himself from getting a fall, set his teeth in his oppo- 
nent’s arms, where they clutched him, and was like 
to have bitten through them. His adversary, letting 
go his hold, cried: “You bite, Alcibiades, as women 
do!” “Not I,” said Alcibiades, “ but as lions do. ”’ 

While still a small boy, he was playing knuckle- 
bones in the narrow street, and just as it was his 
turn to throw, a heavy-laden waggon came along. In 
the first place, he bade the driver halt, since his cast 
lay right in the path of the waggon. The driver, 
however, was a boorish fellow, and paid no heed to 
him, but drove his team along. Whereupon, while 
the other boys scattered out of the way, Alcibiades 
threw himself flat on his face in front of the team, 
stretched himseif out at full length, and bade the 
driver go on if he pleased. At this the fellow pulled 
up his beasts sharply, in terror; the spectators, 
too, were affrighted, and ran with shouts to help 
the boy. 

At school, he usually paid due heed to his teachers, 
but he refused to play the flute, holding it to be an 
ignoble and illiberal thing. The use of the plectrum 
and the lyre, he argued, wrought no havoc with the 
bearing and appearance which were becoming to a 
gentleman ; but let a man go to blowing on a flute, 
and even his own kinsmen could scarcely recognize 
his features. Moreover, the lyre blended its tones 
with the voice or song of its master; whereas the 
flute closed and barricaded the mouth, robbing its 
master both of voice and speech. “ Flutes, then,”’ 
said he, “for the sons of Thebes; they know not 
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e a \ lal ’ 7 t ¢ / Yi 
Hiv dé tots A@nvatots, ws ot Tratépes NEyovaty, 
? / ? a \ al b] S. ? / 
apxynyéetts “A@nva kai watp@os AmodXwy €oTLr, 
? ¢ \ ” \ > / e be \ \ > \ 
@v 7 ev Eppie Tov avXov, Oo O€ Kal TOY AVANTHY 
> /> » la / ¢ \ 5 / 
éfédeipev.” Toltadta Twailwv apa Kal omovdalwv 
© 9 Ud e t a / > / 
o AdKiBiadns avtov Te TOV pabnpaTos aTréecTHGE 
x a f > 
Kal Tovs dAdous. Tayd yap SundOe Royos ets 
a 95 Qn € / 
Tovs Tatéas ws ev Totav o “AdKiBiddns BdedvT- 
/ 
TOLTO THY aVANTLKNY Kal YAEvaLoL TOvS pavOdr- 
i<d lal al , 
ovtas. O60ev é&érece Komidh TaV €édevOépwr 
nr , e 
diatpiBav Kal mpoeTnraKioOn TavTaTacw oO 
avNos. 
a a / 
III. ’Ev 6€ tais’Avtipa@vtos Notdopiats yéeypar- 
¢ lal ” n \ 
Tat OTL Tals ov, eK THS olKias amédpa mTpos 
a a / 
Anpoxpatn twa Tov épactav: PBovdopévov 8 
373 ? / ? / fol > 
avtov amroxnpuTtew ‘Apippovos, IlepuxrHs ovK 
” > / I \ / € re al ~ i 
elacev, ELTT@U" El [eV TeOvnxer, HEPA ped 51a TO 
/ n fal 3 
Knpvypwa pavetcdat tpotepov, eb 6€ Tas EaTLY, 
dowaoTov avT@ Tov roLTrOY Biov écecVat Kai OTL 
~ \ wn 
T@Y akoAovOovvTwY TVA KTEivELeY ev TH YeBup- 
tiov jwadaiotpa EvUAw Twata~as. aA TOUTOLS 
cy ze a 
bev ovK akvov icws TiaTEevELV, a ye NOLdopEta Bai 
cal ¢ al 
Tis avT@ bu’ ExOpav oporoyav eitrev. 
IV. ”Hén S€ moAdrA@v Kai yevvaiwy abpoto- 
/ an 
HEVOV KAL TEPLETTOVTM@YV, OL fev AOL KAaTahavels 
\ / n 
Hoav THY AaALTpOTHTA THs wWpas exTETANYMEVOL 
/ 
kal Oeparevovtes, 0 5é Ywxpadtovs épws péya 





1 Athene threw away the flute because she saw her puffed 
and swollen cheeks reflected in the water of a spring. 
Marsyas the satyr was vanquished by Apollo in a musical 
contest, and was flayed alive. 
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ALCIBIADES, u. 5-1v. 1 


how to converse. But we Athenians, as our fathers 
say, have Athene for foundress and Apollo for patron, 
one of whom cast the flute away in disgust, and the 
other flayed the presumptuous flute-player.”’1_ Thus, 
half in jest and half in earnest, Alcibiades emanci- 
pated himself from this discipline, and the rest of the 
boys as well. For word soon made its way to them 
that Alcibiades loathed the art of flute-playing and 
scoffed at its disciples, and rightly, too. Wherefore 
the flute was dropped entirely from the programme 
of a liberal education and was altogether despised. 

III. Among the calumnies which Antiphon ? heaps 
upon him it is recorded that, when he was a boy, he 
ran away from home to Democrates, one of his 
lovers, and that Ariphron was all for having him 
proclaimed by town crier as a castaway. But Pericles 
would not suffer it. ‘‘If he is dead,” said he, “ we 
shall know it only a day the sooner for the 
proclamation ; whereas, if he is alive, he will, in 
consequence of it, be as good as dead for the rest of 
his life.” Antiphon says also that with a blow of 
his stick he slew one of his attendants in the 
palaestra of Sibyrtius. But these things are perhaps 
unworthy of belief, coming as they do from one who 
admits that he hated Alcibiades, and abused him 
accordingly. 

IV. It was not long before many men of high 
birth clustered about him and paid him their atten- 
tions. Most of them were plainly smitten with his 
brilliant youthful beauty and fondly courted him. 
But it was the love which Socrates had for him that 

2 An abusive oration of Antiphon the Rhamnusian against 


Alcibiades, cited in Athenaeus, p. 525b, was probably a 
fabrication and falsely attributed to him. It is not extant. 
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/ / 
momodpevos auvydn, Kat rOyYwY aKovGas OVX 
€ \ 7 > n 4 b] \ 
Hdovnv avavdpov épactov OnpevovTos, ovde Pidn- 
/ \ / a > A ay 
MaTwoV Kal WavaEews TPOTaLTOVYTOS, GNX éEXEY- 
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yovros TO cabpov THs Wuyis avTov Kal TLeCobyTOS 
\ Ud lal 
TOV KeVOV Kal avonToV TUdoD, 


"Extn& aréxtwp SodXros HS KrALivas TWTEpov. 


\ / a a 
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ne J lal ’ lal \ \ / , 
& éxeivov, ayatav be THY piroppoavyyy, ataxyuvo- 
\ \ > / bl / ” ” 
pevos b€ THY apeTnv, éhdvOavev eidwrov EpwTos, 
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ALCIBIADES, rv. 1-4 


bore strong testimony to the boy’s native excellence 
and good parts. These Socrates saw  radiantly 
manifest in his outward person, and, fearful of the 
influence upon him of wealth and rank and the 
throng of citizens, foreigners and allies who sought 
to preémpt his affections by flattery and favour, he 
was fain to protect him, and not suffer such a fair 
flowering plant to cast its native fruit to perdition. 
For there is no man whom Fortune so envelops and 
compasses about with the so-called good things of 
life that he cannot be reached by the bold and 
caustic reasonings of philosophy, and pierced to the 
heart. And so it was that Alcibiades, although he 
was pampered from the very first, and was prevented 
by the companions who sought only to please him 
from giving ear to one who would instruct and 
train him, nevertheless, through the goodness of his 
parts, at last saw all that was in Socrates, and clave 
to him, putting away his rich and famous lovers. 
And speedily, from choosing such an associate, and 
giving ear to the words of a lover who was in the 
chase for no unmanly pleasures, and begged no 
kisses and embraces, but sought to expose the weak- 
ness of his soul and rebuke his vain and foolish 
pride, 


“ He crouched, though warrior bird, like slave, with 
drooping wings.” ! 
And he came to think that the work ot Socrates 
was really a kind of provision of the gods for the 
care and salvation of youth. Thus, by despising 
himself, admiring his friend, loving that friend’s 
kindly solicitude and revering his excellence, he 
1 The iambic trimeter is of unknown authorship. 
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insensibly acquired an “image of love,” as Plato 
says,! “to match love,” and all were amazed to see 
him eating, exercising, and tenting with Socrates,” 
while he was harsh and stubborn with the rest of 
his lovers. Some of these he actually treated with 
the greatest insolence, as, for example, Anytus, the 
son of Anthemion. 

This man was a lover of his, who, entertain- 
ing some friends, asked Alcibiades also to the 
dinner. Alcibiades declined the invitation, but 
after having drunk deep at home with some friends, 
went in revel rout to the house of Anytus, took his 
stand at the door of the men’s chamber, and, 
observing the tables full of gold and silver beakers, 
ordered his slaves to take half of them and carry 
them home for him. He did not deign to go in, but 
played this prank and was off. The guests were 
naturally indignant, and declared that Alcibiades 
had treated Anytus with gross and overweening 
insolence. “Not so,’ said Anytus, “but with 
moderation and kindness; he might have taken all 
there were: he has left us half.” 

V. He treated the rest of his lovers also 
after this fashion. There was one man, however, 
a resident alien, as they say, and not possessed of 
much, who sold all that he had, and brought the 
hundred staters which he got for it to Alcibiades, 
begging him to accept them. Alcibiades burst out 
laughing with delight at this, and invited the man 
to dinner. After feasting him and showing him 
every kindness, he gave him back his gold, and 
charged him on the morrow to compete with the 
farmers of the public revenues and outbid them all. 


Phaedrus, p. 255. 2 Cf. Plato, Symposium, p. 219 e. 
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The man protested, because the purchase demanded 
a capital of many talents ; but Alcibiades threatened 
to have him scourged if he did not do it, because he 
cherished some private grudge against the ordinary 
contractors. In the morning, accordingly, the alien 
went into the market place and increased the usual 
bid for the public lands by a talent. The contractors 
clustered angrily about him and bade him name his 
surety, supposing that he could find none. The man 
was confounded and began to draw back, when 
Alcibiades, standing afar off, cried to the magistrates : 
« Put my name down; he is a friend of mine; I will 
be his surety.” When the contractors heard this, 
they were at their wit’s end, for they were in the 
habit of paying what they owed on a first purchase 
with the profits of a second, and saw no way out of 
their difficulty. Accordingly, they besought the 
man to withdraw his bid, and offered him money so 
to do; but Alcibiades would not suffer him to take 
less than a talent. On their offering the man the 
talent, he bade him take it and withdraw. To this 
lover he was of service in such a way. 

VI. But the love of Socrates, though it had many 
powerful rivals, somehow mastered Alcibiades. For 
he was of good natural parts, and the words of his 
teacher took hold of him and wrung his heart and 
brought tears to his eyes. But sometimes he would 
surrender himself to the flatterers who tempted him 
with many pleasures, and slip away from Socrates, 
and suffer himself to be actually hunted down by 
him like a runaway slave. And yet he feared and 
reverenced Socrates alone, and despised the rest of 
his lovers. 

It was Cleanthes who said that any one beloved of 
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him must be “downed,” as wrestlers say, by the 
ears alone, though offering to rival lovers many 
other “holds” which he himself would scorn to 
take,—meaning the various lusts of the body. And 
Alcibiades was certainly prone to be led away into 
pleasure. That ‘ lawless self-indulgence ” of his, of 
which Thucydides speaks,! leads one to suspect this. 
However, it was rather his love of distinction and 
love of fame to which his corrupters appealed, and 
thereby plunged him all too soon into ways of pre- 
sumptuous scheming, persuading him that he had 
only to enter public life, and he would straightway 
cast into total eclipse the ordinary generals and 
public leaders, and not only that, he would even 
surpass Pericles in power and reputation among the 
Hellenes. Accordingly, just as iron, which has been 
softened in the fire, is hardened again by cold water, 
and has its particles compacted together, so 
Alcibiades, whenever Socrates found him filled with 
vanity and wantonness, was reduced to shape by the 
Master’s discourse, and rendered humble and cautious. 
He learned how great were his deficiencies and how 
incomplete his excellence. 

VII. Once, as he was getting on past boyhood, he 
accosted a school-teacher, and asked him for a book 
of Homer. The teacher replied that he had nothing 
of Homer’s, whereupon Alcibiades fetched him a 
blow with his fist, and went his way. Another 
teacher said he had a Homer which he had corrected 
himself. ‘“ What!” said Alcibiades, “are you teach- 
ing boys to read when you are competent to edit 
Homer? You should be training young men.” 

He once wished to see Pericles, and went to his 


1 vi. 15, 4. 
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house. But he was told that Pericles could not see 
him; he was studying how to render his accounts to 
the Aficainok. “Were it not better for him,” said 
Alcibiades, as he went away, “to study how not to 
render his accounts to the Athenians? ”’ 

While still a egpes he served as a soldier in the 
campaign of Potidaea,! and had Socrates for his tent- 
mate and comrade in action. A fierce battle took 
place, wherein both of them distinguished them- 
selves; but when Alcibiades fell wounded, it was 
Socrates who stood over him and defended him, and 
with the most conspicuous bravery saved him, armour 
and all. The prize of valour fell to Socrates, of 
course, on the justest calculation ; but the generals, 
owing to the high position of Alcibiades, were 
manifestly anxious to give him the glory of it. 
Socrates, therefore, wishing to increase his pupil's 
honourable ambitions, led all the rest in bearing 
witness to his bravery, and in begging that the 
crown and the suit of armour be given to him. 

On another occasion, in the rout of the Athenians 
which followed the battle of Delium,? Alcibiades, on 
horseback, saw Socrates retreating on foot with a 
small company, and would not pass i by, but rode 
by his side and defended him, though the enemy 
were pressing them hard and slaying many. ‘This, 
however, was a later incident. 

VIII. He once gave Hipponicus a blow with his fist 
—Hipponicus, the father of Callias, a man of great 
reputation and influence owing to his wealth and 
family—not that he had any quarrel with him, or 
was a prey to anger, but simply for the joke of the 


1 422-431 B.c. Cf. chapter iv. 4. 
2424 8.c. Cf. Plato, Symposium, p. 221 a. 
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thing, on a wager with some companions. The 
wanton deed was soon noised about the city, and 
everybody was indignant, as was natural. Early the 
next morning Alcibiades went to the house of 
Hipponicus, knocked at his door, and on being shown 
into his presence, laid off the cloak he wore and bade 
Hipponicus scourge and chastise him as he would. 
But Hipponicus put away his wrath and forgave him, 
and afterwards gave him his daughter Hipparete to 
wife. : 

Some say, however, that it was not Hipponicus, 
but Callias, his son, who gave Hipparete to Alcibiades, 
with a dowry of ten talents; and that afterwards, 
when she became a mother, Alcibiades exacted other 
ten talents besides, on the plea that this was the 
agreement, should children be born. And Callias 
was so afraid of the scheming of Alcibiades to get 
his wealth, that he made public proffer to the people 
of his property and house in case it should befall him 
to die without lineal heirs. 

Hipparete was a decorous and affectionate wife, 
but being distressed because her husband would 
consort with courtezans, native and foreign, she left 
his house and went to live with her brother. 
Alcibiades did not mind this, but continued his 
wanton ways, and so she had to put in her plea for 
divorce to the magistrate, and that not by proxy, 
but in her own person. On her appearing publicly 
to do this, as the law required, Alcibiades came up and 
seized her and carried her off home with him through 
the market place, no man daring to oppose him or 
take her from him. She lived with him, moreover, 
until her death, but she died shortly after this, when 
Alcibiades was on a voyage to Ephesus. 
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Such violence as this was not thought lawless or 
cruel at all. Indeed, the law prescribes that the 
wife who would separate from her husband shall go 
to court in person, to this very end, it would seem, 
that the husband may have a chance to meet and 
gain possession of her. 

IX. Possessing a dog of wonderful size and beauty, 
which had cost him seventy minas,! he had its tail 
cut off, and a beautiful tail it was, too. His comrades 
chid him for this, and declared that everybody was 
furious about the dog and abusive of its owner. 
But Alcibiades burst out laughing and said: “That’s 
just what I want; I want Athens to talk about this, 
that it may say nothing worse about me.” 

X. His first entrance into public life, they say, 
was connected with a contribution of money to the 
state, and was not of design. He was passing by 
when the Athenians were applauding in their 
assembly, and asked the reason for the applause. 
On being told that a contribution of money to the 
state was going on, he went forward to the bema and 
made a contribution himself. The crowd clapped 
their hands and shouted for joy—so much so that 
Alcibiades forgot all about the quail which he was 
carrying in his cloak, and the bird flew away in a 
fright. Thereupon the Athenians shouted all the 
more, and many of them sprang to help him hunt 
the bird. The one who caught it and gave it back 
to him was Antiochus, the sea captain, who be- 
came in consequence a great favourite with Al- 
cibiades.? 

Though great doors to public service were opened 


1 J e. 7000 drachmas, or francs. 
® Cf. chapter xxxv. 4-6. 
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to him by his birth, his wealth, and his personal 
bravery in battle; and though he had many friends 
and followers, he thought that nothing should give 
him more influence with the people than the charm 
of his discourse. And that he was a powerful 
speaker, not only do the comic poets testify, but 
also the most powerful of orators himself,! who says, 
in his speech “ Against Meidias,” that Alcibiades 
was a most able speaker in addition to his other 
gifts. And if we are to trust Theophrastus, the 
most versatile and learned of the _ philosophers, 
Alcibiades was of all men the most capable of 
discovering and understanding what was required in 
a given case. But since he strove to find not only 
the proper thing to say, but also the proper words 
and phrases in which to say it; and since in this last 
regard he was not a man of large resources he 
would often stumble in the midst of his speech, 
come to a stop, and pause a while, a particular 
phrase eluding him. Then he would resume, and 
proceed with all the caution in the world. 

XI. His breeds of horses were famous the world 
over, and so was the number of his racing-chariots. 
No one else ever entered seven of these at the 
Olympic games—neither commoner nor king—but 
he alone. And his coming off first, second, and 
fourth victor (as Thucydides says?; third, accord- 
ing to Euripides), transcends in the splendour of 
its renown all that ambition can aspire to in this 
field. The ode of Euripides® to which I refer runs 
thus :— 

1 Demosthenes, Ayainst Meidias, § 145. 

2 In a speech of Alcibiades, vi. 16. 2. 


3 An Epinikion, or hymn of victory, like the extant odes 
of Pindar. 
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«“ Thee will I sing, O child of Cleinias ; 

A fair thing is victory, but fairest is what no other 
Hellene has achieved, 

To run first, and second, and third in the contest 
of racing-chariots, 

And to come off unwearied, and, wreathed with 
the olive of Zeus, 

To furnish theme for herald’s proclamation.” 


XII. Moreover, this splendour of his at Olympia 
was made even more conspicuous by the emulous 
rivalry of the cities in his behalf. The Ephesians 
equipped him with a tent of magnificent adornment ; 
the Chians furnished him with provender for his 
horses and with innumerable animals for sacrifice ; 
the Lesbians with wine and other provisions for his 
unstinted entertainment of the multitude. However, 
a grave calumny—or malpractice on his part— 
connected with this rivalry was even more in the 
mouths of men. 

It is said, namely, that there was at Athens one 
Diomedes, a reputable man, a friend of Alcibiades, 
and eagerly desirous of winning a victory at Olympia. 
He learned that there was a racing-chariot at Argos 
which was the property of that city, and knowing 
that Alcibiades had many friends and was very 
influential there, got him to buy the chariot. 
Alcibiades bought it for his friend, and then entered 
it in the racing lists as his own, bidding Diomedes 
go hang. Diomedes was full of indignation, and 
called on gods and men to witness his wrongs. It 
appears also that a law-suit arose over this matter, 
and a speech was written by Isocrates! for the son of 


1 Oration xvi., De bigis. 
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Alcibiades “Concerning the Team of Horses.” In 
this speech, however, it is Tisias, not Diomedes, who 
is the plaintiff. 

XIII. On entering public life, though still a mere 
stripling, he immediately humbled all the other 
popular leaders except Phaeax, the son of Frasi- 
stratus, and Nicias, the son of Niceratus. ‘These 
men made him fight hard for what he won. Nicias 
was already of mature years, and had the reputation 
of being a most excellent general; but Phaeax, like 
himself, was just beginning his career, and, though 
of illustrious parentage, was inferior to him in other 
ways, and particularly as a public speaker. He 
seemed affable and winning in private conversation 
rather than capable of conducting public debates. 
In fact, he was, as Eupolis says,! 


“A prince of talkers, but in speaking most in- 
capable.” 


And there is extant a certain speech written by 
Phaeax? “Against Alcibiades,’ wherein, among 
other things, it is written that the city’s numerous 
ceremonial utensils of gold and silver were all used 
by Alcibiades at his regular table as though they 
were his own. 

Now there was a certain Hyperbolus, of the deme 
Perithoedae, whom Thucydides mentions? as a base 
fellow, and who afforded all the comic poets, without 
any exception, constant material for jokes in their 
plays. But he was unmoved by abuse, and insensible 


1 In his Demes (Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. p. 281). 

2 This has come down to us among the orations of 
Andocides (Or. iv.). It is clearly a fictitious speech, put by 
its unknown author into the mouth of Phaeax (cf. §§ 2 and 41). 

8 viii. 73, 3. 
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to it, owing to his contempt of public opinion. 
This feeling some call courage and valour, but it is 
really mere shamelessness and folly. No one liked 
him, but the people often made use of him when 
they were eager to besmirch and calumniate men of . 
rank and station. Accordingly, at the time of which 
I speak, persuaded by this man, they were about to 
exercise the vote of ostracism, by which they cripple 
and banish whatever man from time to time may have 
too much reputation and influence in the city to 
please them, assuaging thus their envy rather than 
their fear. When it was clear that the ostracism would 
fall on one of three men—Phaeax, Alcibiades, or 
Nicias—Alcibiades had a conference with Nicias, 
united their two parties into one and turned the 
vote of ostracism upon Hyperbolus. 

Some say, however, that it was not Nicias, but 
Phaeax, with whom Alcibiades had the conference 
which resulted in winning over that leader’s party 
and banishing Hyperbolus, who could have had no 
inkling of his fate. For no worthless or disreputable 
fellow had ever before fallen under this condemna- 
tion of ostracism. As Plato, the comic poet, has 
somewhere said, in speaking of Hyperbolus, 


« And yet he suffered worthy fate for men of old; 
A fate unworthy though of him and of his brands. 
For such as he the ostrakon was ne’er devised.” 


However, the facts which have been ascertained 
about this case have been stated more at length 
elsewhere.! 

XIV. Alcibiades was sore distressed to see Nicias 
no less admired by his enemies than honoured by 


1 Cf. Nicias, xi. 
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his fellow-citizens. For although Alcibiades was 
resident consul for the Lacedaemonians at Athens, 
and had ministered to their men who had _ been 
taken prisoners at Pylos,! still, they felt that it was 
chiefly due to Nicias that they had obtained peace 
and the final surrender of those men, and so they 
lavished their regard upon him. And Hellenes 
everywhere said that it was Pericles who had 
plunged them into war, but Nicias who had delivered 
them out of it, and most men called the peace the 
“ Peace of Nicias.’”’? Alcibiades was therefore dis- 
tressed beyond measure, and in his envy planned a 
violation of the solemn treaty. To begin with, he 
saw that the Argives hated and feared the Spartans 
and sought to be rid of them. So he secretly held 
out hopes to them of an alliance with Athens, and 
encouraged them, by conferences with the chief 
men of their popular party, not to fear nor yield to 
the Lacedaemonians, but to look to Athens and 
await her action, since she was now all but repentant, 
and desirous of abandoning the peace which she had 
made with Sparta. 

And again, when the Lacedaemonians made a 
separate alliance with the Boeotians, and delivered 
up Panactum to the Athenians not intact, as they 
were bound to do by the treaty, but dismantled, he 
took advantage of the Athenians’ wrath at this to 
embitter them yet more. He raised a tumult in the 
assembly against Nicias, and slandered him with 
accusations all too plausible. Nicias himself, he said, 
when he was general, had refused to capture the 
enemys men who were cut off on the island of 

1 Tn 425 B.c. Cf. Nicias, vii-viii. 
2 Ratified in 421 B.c. Cf. Nicias, ix. 
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Sphacteria, and when others had captured them, he 
had released and given them back to the Lacedae- 
monians, whose favour he sought; and then he did 
not persuade those same Lacedaemonians, tried friend 
of theirs as he was, not to make separate alliance 
with the Boeotians or even with the Corinthians, 
and yet whenever any Hellenes wished to be friends 
and allies of Athens, he tried to prevent it, unless it 
were the good pleasure of the Lacedaemonians. 
Nicias was reduced to great straits by all this, but 
just then, by rare good fortune as’ it were, an 
embassy came from Sparta, with reasonable proposals 
to begin on, and with assurances that they came 
with full powers to adopt any additional terms that 
were conciliatory and just. The council received 
them favourably, and the people were to hold an 
assembly on the following day for their reception. 
But Alcibiades feared a peaceful outcome, and 
managed to secure a private conference with the 
embassy. When they were convened he said to 
them: “What is the matter with you, men of 
Sparta? Why are you blind to the fact that the 
council is always moderate and courteous towards 
those who have dealings with it, while the people’s 
assembly is haughty and has great ambitions? If 
you say to them that you are come with un- 
limited powers, they will lay their commands and 
compulsions upon you without any feeling. Come 
now, put away such simplicity as this, and if you 
wish to get moderate terms from the Athenians, and 
to suffer no compulsion at their hands which you 
cannot yourselves approve, then discuss with them 
what would be a just settlement of your case, 
assuring them that you have not full powers to act. 
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I will codperate with you, out of my regard for the 
Lacedaemonians.” After this speech he gave them 
his oath, and so seduced them wholly away from the 
influence of Nicias. They trusted him implicitly, 
admired his cleverness and sagacity, and thought 
him no ordinary man. 

On the following day the people convened in 
assembly, and the embassy was introduced to 
them. On being asked by Alcibiades, in the most 
courteous tone, with what powers they had come, 
they replied that they were not come with full and 
independent powers. At once, then, Alcibiades 
assailed them with angry shouts, as though he were 
the injured party, not they, calling them faithless 
and fickle men, who were come on no sound errand 
whatever. The council was indignant, the assembly 
was enraged, and Nicias was filled with consternation 
and shame at the men’s change of front. He was 
unaware of the deceitful trick which had been 
played upon him.1 

XV. After this fiasco on the part of the Lace- 
daemonians, Alcibiades was appointed general, and 
straightway brought the Argives, Mantineans, and 
Eleans into alliance with Athens.2 The manner of 
this achievement of his no one approved, but the 
effect of it was great. It divided and agitated 
almost all Peloponnesus; it arrayed against the 
Lacedaemonians at Mantinea* so many warlike 
shields upon a single day; it set at farthest 
remove from Athens the struggle, with all its risks, 
in which, when the Lacedaemonians conquered, 
their victory brought them no great advantage, 


1 This parliamentary trick of Alcibiades is related also in 
Nicias, chapter x. 2 420 B.O. 3 418 B.c. 
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whereas, had they been defeated, the very existence 
of Sparta would have been at stake. 

After this battle of Mantinea, the oligarchs of 
Argos, “The Thousand,” set out at once to depose 
the popular party and make the city subject to 
themselves; and the Lacedaemonians came and 
deposed the democracy. But the populace took up 
arms again and got the upper hand! Then 
Alcibiades came and made the people’s_ victory 
secure. He also persuaded them to run long walls 
down to the sea, and so to attach their city completely 
to the naval dominion of Athens. He actually 
brought carpenters and masons from Athens, and 
displayed all manner of zeal, thus winning favour 
and power for himself no less than for his city. In 
like manner he persuaded the people of Patrae to 
attach their city to the sea by long walls.2. There- 
upon some one said to the Patrensians: “ Athens 
will swallow you up!” “Perhaps so,’ said 
Alcibiades, “but you will go slowly, and feet first; 
whereas Sparta will swallow you head first, and at 
one gulp.” 

However, he counselled the Athenians to assert 
dominion on land also, and to maintain in very deed 
the oath regularly propounded to their young 
warriors in the sanctuary of Agraulus. They take 
oath that they will regard wheat, barley, the vine, 
and the olive as the natural boundaries of Attica, 
and they are thus trained to consider as their own 
all the habitable and fruitful earth. 

XVI. But all this statecraft and eloquence and 
lofty purpose and cleverness was attended with 
great luxuriousness of life, with wanton drunken- 


1 417 B.c. 2 419 B.C. 
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1 Grep. Either some verb is to be supplied from the context 
for the preceding accusatives (so Coraés), or a&rep is to be 
deleted (so Bekker and Sintenis?). 
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ness and lewdness, with effeminacy in dress,—he 
would trail long purple robes through the market 
place,—and with prodigal expenditures. He would 
have the decks of his triremes cut away that he 
might sleep more softly, his bedding being slung on 
cords rather than spread on the hard planks. He 
had a golden shield made for himself, bearing no an- 
cestral device, but an Eros armed with a thunderbolt. 
The reputable men of the city looked on all these 
things with loathing and indignation, and feared his 
contemptuous and lawless spirit. They thought such 
conduct as his tyrant-like and monstrous. How the 
common folk felt towards him has been well set 
forth by Aristophanes! in these words :-— 


“Tt yearns for him, and hates him too, but wants him 


back ;”’ 


and again, veiling a yet greater severity in his 
metaphor :— 


*¢ A lion is not to be reared within the state; 
But, once you've reared him up, consult his every 
mood.”’ 


And indeed, his voluntary contributions of money, 
his support of public exhibitions, his unsurpassed 
munificence towards the city, the glory of his 
ancestry, the power of his eloquence, the comeliness 
and vigor of his person, together with his experience 
and prowess in war, made the Athenians lenient and 
tolerant towards everything else; they were forever 
giving the mildest of names to his transgressions, 
calling them the product of youthful spirits and 
ambition. 
1 Frogs, 1425; 1431-1432. 
% 
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For instance, he once imprisoned the painter 
Agatharchus in his house until he had adorned it 
with paintings for him, and then dismissed his captive 
with a handsome present. And when Taureas was 
supporting a rival exhibition, he gave him a box 
on the ear, so eager was he for the victory. And he 
picked out a woman from among the prisoners of 
Melos to be his mistress, and reared a son she bore 
him. This was an instance of what they called his 
kindness of heart, but the execution of all the grown 
men of Melos! was chiefly due to him, since he 
supported the decree therefor. 

Aristophon painted Nemea? with Alcibiades seated 
in her arms; whereat the people were delighted, 
and ran in crowds to see the picture. But the elders 
were indignant at this too; they said it smacked 
of tyranny and lawlessness. And it would seem 
that Archestratus, in his verdict on the painting, did 
not go wide of the mark when he said that Hellas 
could not endure more than one Alcibiades. 

Timon the misanthrope once saw Alcibiades, after 
a successful day, being publicly escorted home 
from the assembly. He did not pass him by nor 
avoid him, as his custom was with others, but met 
him and greeted him, saying: “It’s well you’re 
growing so, my child; youll grow big enough to 
ruin all this rabble.” At this some laughed, and 
some railed, and some gave much heed to the saying. 
So undecided was public opinion about Alcibiades, 
by reason of the unevenness of his nature. 

XVII. On Sicily the Athenians had cast longing 

1 Tn the summer of 416. Cf. Thuc. v. 116, 2-4. 

2 A personification of the district of Nemea, in the games 


of which Alcibiades had been victorious. Cf. Pausanias, 
i. 22, 7, with Frazer’s notes. 
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eyes even while Pericles was living; and after his 
death they actually tried to lay hands upon it. The 
lesser expeditions which they sent thither from time 
to time, ostensibly for the aid and comfort of their 
allies on the island who were being wronged by the 
Syracusans, they regarded merely as stepping stones 
to the greater expedition of conquest. But the man 
who finally fanned this desire of theirs into flame, 
and persuaded them not to attempt the island any 
more in part and little by little, but to sail thither 
with a great armament and subdue it utterly, was 
Alcibiades; he persuaded the people to have great 
hopes, and he himself had greater aspirations still. 
Such were his hopes that he regarded Sicily as a 
mere beginning, and not, like the rest, as an end of 
the expedition. Sowhile Nicias was trying to divert 
the people from the capture of Syracuse as an 
undertaking too difficult for them, Alcibiades was 
dreaming of Carthage and Libya, and, after winning 
these, of at once encompassing Italy and Pelopon- 
nesus. He almost regarded Sicily as the ways and 
means provided for his greater war. The young men 
were at once carried away on the wings of such 
hopes, and their elders kept recounting in their ears 
many wonderful things about the projected ex- 
pedition. Many were they who sat in the palaestras 
and lounging-places mapping out in the sand the 
shape of Sicily and the position of Libya and 
Carthage.} 

Socrates the philosopher, however, and Meton the 
astrologer, are said to have had no hopes that any 
good would come to the city from this expedition ; 
Socrates, as it is likely, because he got an inkling of 


1 Cf. Nicias, xii. 1-2. 
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the future from the divine guide who was his familiar. 
Meton—whether his fear of the future arose from 
mere calculation or from his use of some sort of 
divination—feigned madness, and seizing a blazing 
torch, was like to have set fire to his own house. Some 
say, however, that Meton made no pretence of 
madness, but actually did burn his house down in 
the night, and then, in the morning, came before the 
people begging and praying that, in view of his 
great calamity, his son might be released from the 
expedition. At any rate, he succeeded in cheating 
his fellow citizens, and obtained his desire.} 

XVIII. Nicias was elected general against his will, 
and he was anxious to avoid the command most of 
all because of his fellow commander. For it had 
seemed to the Athenians that the war would go on 
better if they did not send out Alcibiades unblended, 
but rather tempered his rash daring with the 
prudent forethought of Nicias. As for the third 
general, Lamachus, though advanced in years, he 
was thought, age notwithstanding, to be no less 
fiery than Alcibiades, and quite as fond of taking 
risks in battle. During the deliberations of the 
people on the extent and character of the armament, 
Nicias again tried to oppose their wishes and put a 
stop to the war. But Alcibiades answered all his 
arguments and carried the day, and then Demostratus, 
the orator, formally moved that the generals have 
full and independent powers in the matter of the 
armament and of the whole war.’ 

After the people had adopted this motion and all 
things were made ready for the departure of the 
fleet, there were some unpropitious signs and portents, 


1 Cf. Nicias, xiii. 5-6. 2 Cf. Nicias, xii. 3-4. 
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especially in connection with the festival, namely, 
the Adonia. This fell at that time, and little images 
like dead folk carried forth to burial were in many 
places exposed to view by the women, who mimicked 
burial rites, beat their breasts, and sang dirges.! More- 
over, the mutilation of the Hermae, most of which, in 
a single night, had their faces and forms disfigured, 
confounded the hearts of many, even among those 
who usually set small store by such things.! It was 
said, it is true, that Corinthians had done the deed, 
Syracuse being a colony of theirs, in the hope that 
such portents would check or stop the war. The 
multitude, however, were not moved by this reasoning, 
nor by that of those who thought the affair no 
terrible sign at all, but rather one of the common 
effects of strong wine, when dissolute youth, in 
mere sport, are carried away into wanton acts. They 
looked on the occurrence with wrath and fear, 
thinking it the sign of a bold and dangerous con- 
spiracy. They therefore scrutinized keenly every 
suspicious circumstance, the council and the assembly 
convening for this purpose many times within a few 
days. 

XIX. During this time Androcles, the popular 
leader, produced sundry aliens and slaves who 
accused Alcibiades and his friends of mutilating 
other sacred images, and of making a parody of the 
mysteries of Eleusis in a drunken revel. They said 
that one Theodorus played the part of the Herald, 
Pulytion that of the Torch-bearer, and Alcibiades 
that of the High Priest, and that the rest of his 
companions were there in the role of initiates, and 
were dubbed Mystae. Such indeed was the purport 


1 Cf. Nicias, xiii. 2, 7. 
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of the impeachment which Thessalus, the son of 
Cimon, brought in to the assembly, impeaching 
Alcibiades for impiety towards the Eleusinian god- 
desses. The people were exasperated, and felt 
bitterly towards Alcibiades, and Androcles, who was 
his mortal enemy, eggedthemon. At first Alcibiades 
was confounded, But perceiving that all the seamen 
and soldiers who were going to sail for Sicily were 
friendly to him, and hearing that the Argive and 
Mantinean men-at-arms, a thousand in number, de- 
clared plainly that it was all because of Alcibiades that 
they were making their long expedition across the 
seas, and that if any wrong should be done him they 
would at once abandon it, he took courage, and 
insisted on an immediate opportunity to defend 
himself before the people. His enemies were now 
in their turn dejected; they feared lest the people 
should be too lenient in their judgement of him 
because they needed him so much. 

Accordingly, they devised that certain orators who 
were not looked upon as enemies of Alcibiades, but 
who really hated him no less than his avowed foes, 
should rise in the assembly and say that it was 
absurd, when a general had been appointed, with full 
powers, over such a vast force, and when his armament 
and allies were all assembled, to destroy his beckoning 
opportunity by casting lots for jurors and measuring 
out time for the case. “ Nay,’ they said, “let him 
sail now, and Heaven be with him! But when 
the war is over, then let him come and make his 
defence. The laws will be the same then as now.” 
Of course the malice in this postponement did not 
escape Alcibiades. He declared in the assembly 
that it was a terrible misfortune to be sent off at the 
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head of such a vast force with his case still in sus- 
pense, leaving behind him vague accusations and 
slanders ; he ought to be put to death if he did not 
refute them; but if he did refute them and prove 
his innocence, he ought to proceed against the 
enemy without any fear of the public informers at 
home. 

XX. He could not carry his point, however, but 
was ordered to set sail. So he put to sea?! along with 
his fellow generals, having not much fewer than one 
hundred and forty triremes; fifty-one hundred men- 
at-arms ; about thirteen hundred archers, slingers, 
and light-armed folk ; and the rest of his equipment to 
correspond. On reaching Italy and taking Rhegium, 
he proposed a plan for the conduct of the war.? 
Nicias opposed it, but Lamachus approved it, and so 
he sailed to Sicily. He secured the allegiance of 
Catana, but accomplished nothing further, since he 
was presently summoned home by the Athenians to 
stand his trial. 

At first, as I have said,? sundry vague suspicions 
and calumnies against Alcibiades were advanced by 
aliens and slaves. Afterwards, during his absence, 
his enemies went to work more vigorously. They 
brought the outrage upon the Hermae and upon 
the Eleusinian mysteries under one and the same 
design ; both, they said, were fruits of a conspiracy 
to subvert the government, and so all who were 
accused of any complicity whatsoever therein were 
cast into prison without trial. The people were pro- 
voked with themselves for not bringing Alcibiades to 
trial and judgment at the time on such grave charges, 


1 About the middle of the summer of 415 B.c. 
2 Cf. Nicias, xiv. 3. % Chapter xix. 1. 
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and any kinsman or friend or comrade of his who 
fell foul of their wrath against him, found them 
exceedingly severe. Thucydides neglected to men- 
tion! the informers by name, but others give their 
names as Diocleides and Teucer. For instance, 
Phrynichus the comic poet ? referred to them thus :— 


“ Look out too, dearest Hermes, not to get a fall, 
And mar your looks, and so equip with calumny 
Another Diocleides bent on wreaking harm.” 


And the Hermes replies :— 


‘‘T’m on the watch; there’s Teucer, too; I would 
not give 
A prize for tattling to an alien of his guilt.” 


And yet there was nothing sure or steadfast in the 
statements of the informers. One of them, indeed, 
was asked how he recognized the faces of the 
Hermae-defacers, and replied, “‘ By the light of the 
moon.” ‘This vitiated his whole story, since there 
was no moon at all when the deed was done. 
Sensible men were troubled thereat, but even this 
did not soften the people’s feeling towards the 
slanderous stories. As they had set out to do in the 
beginning, so they continued, haling and casting 
into prison any one who was denounced. 

XXI. Among those thus held in bonds and 
imprisonment for trial was Andocides the orator, 
whom Hellanicus the historian included among the 
descendants of Odysseus. He was held to be a foe 
to popular government, and an oligarch, but what 
most made him suspected of the mutilation of the 


1 In vi. 53, 2. ® Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. p. 385. 
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Hermae, was the tall Hermes which stood near his 
house, a dedication of the Aegeid tribe. This was 
almost the only one among the very few statues of 
like prominence to remain unharmed. For this 
reason it is called to this day the Hermes of Ando- 
cides. Everybody gives it that name, in spite of the 
adverse testimony of its inscription. 

Now it happened that, of all those lying in prison 
with him under the same charge, Andocides became 
most intimate and friendly with a man named 
Timaeus, of less repute than himself, it is true, but 
of great sagacity and daring. This man persuaded 
Andocides to turn state’s evidence against himself 
and a few others. If he confessed,—so the man 
argued,—he would have immunity from punishment 
by decree of the people; whereas the result of the 
trial, while uncertain in all cases, was most to be 
dreaded in that of influential men like himself. It 
was better to save his life by a false confession of 
crime, than to die a shameful death under a false 
charge of that crime. One who had an eye to the 
general welfare of the community might well 
abandon to their fate a few dubious characters, if he 
could thereby save a multitude of good men from 
the wrath of the people. By such arguments of 
Timaeus, Andocides was at last persuaded to bear 
witness against himself and others. He himself 
received the immunity from punishment which had 
been decreed ; but all those whom he named, 
excepting such as took to flight, were put to death, 
and Andocides added to their number some of his 
own household servants, that he might the better be 
believed. 

Still, the people did not lay aside all their wrath 
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at this point, but rather, now that they were done 
with the Hermae-defacers, as if their passion had 
all the more opportunity to vent itself, they dashed 
like a torrent against Alcibiades, and finally dis- 
patched the Salaminian state-galley to fetch him 
home. They shrewdly gave its officers explicit 
command not to use violence, nor to seize his person, 
but with all moderation of speech to bid him accom- 
pany them home to stand his trial and satisfy the 
people. For they were afraid that their army, in an 
enemy's land, would be full of tumult and mutiny 
at the summons. And Alcibiades might easily have 
effected this had he wished. For the men were 
cast down at his departure, and expected that the 
war, under the conduct of Nicias, would be drawn 
out to a great length by delays and inactivity, now 
that their goad to action had been taken away. 
Lamachus, it is true, was a good soldier and a brave 
man ; but he lacked authority and prestige because 
he was poor. 

XXII. Alcibiades had no sooner sailed away than 
he robbed the Athenians of Messana.!_ There was a 
party there who were on the point of surrendering 
the city to the Athenians, but Alcibiades knew them, 
and gave the clearest information of their design to 
the friends of Syracuse in the city, and so brought 
the thing to naught. Arrived at Thurii, he left his 
trireme and hid himself so as to escape al] quest. 
When some one recognised him and asked, “ Can 
you not trust your country, Alcibiades?” “In all 
else,” he said, “ but in the matter of life I wouldn’t 
trust even my own mother not to mistake a black 
for a white ballot when she cast her vote.” And 


1 Tn September, 415 B.o. 
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when he afterwards heard that the city had con- 
demned him to death, “I'll show them,” he said, 
“ that I’m alive.” 

His impeachment is on record, and runs as follows : 
« Thessalus, son of Cimon, of the deme Laciadae, im- 
peaches Alcibiades, son of Cleinias, of the deme Scam- 
bonidae, for committing crime against the goddesses 
of Eleusis, Demeter and Cora, by mimicking the 
mysteries and showing them forth to his companions 
in his own house, wearing a robe such as the High 
Priest wears when he shows forth the sacred secrets 
to the initiates, and calling himself High Priest, 
Pulytion Torch-bearer, and Theodorus, of the deme 
Phegaea, Herald, and hailing the rest of his com- 
panions as Mystae and Epoptae, contrary to the 
laws and institutions of the Eumolpidae, Heralds, and 
Priests of Eleusis.” His case went by default, his 
property was confiscated, and besides that, it was 
also decreed that his name should be publicly cursed 
by all priests and priestesses. Theano, the daughter 
of Menon, of the deme Agraule, they say, was the 
only one who refused to obey this decree. She 
declared that she was a praying, not a cursing 
priestess. 

XXIII. When these great judgments and con- 
demnations were passed upon Alcibiades, he was 
tarrying in Argos, for as soon as he had made his 
escape from Thurii, he passed over into Peloponnesus. 
But fearing his foes there, and renouncing his 
country altogether, he sent to the Spartans, de- 
manding immunity and confidence, and promising to 
render them aid and service greater than all the 
harm he had previously done them as an enemy. 
The Spartans granted this request and received him 
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1 A mountain citadel of Attica, about fourteen miles from 
Athens towards Boeotia, commanding the Athenian plain 
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among them. No sooner was he come than he 
zealously brought one thing to pass: they had been 
delaying and postponing assistance to Syracuse; he 
roused and incited them to send Gylippus thither 
for a commander, and to crush the force which 
Athens had there. A second thing he did was to 
get them to stir up the war against Athens at home; 
and the third, and most important of all, to induce 
them to fortify Deceleia.1 This more than anything 
else wrought ruin and destruction to his native city. 

At Sparta, he was held in high repute publicly, 
and privately was no less admired. The multitude 
was brought under his influence, and was actually 
bewitched, by his assumption of the Spartan mode of 
life. When they saw him with his hair untrimmed, 
taking cold baths, on terms of intimacy with their 
coarse bread, and supping black porridge, they could 
scarcely trust their eyes, and doubted whether such 
a man as he now was had ever had a cook in his 
own house, had even so much as looked upon a per- 
fumer, or endured the touch of Milesian wool. He 
had, as they say, one power which transcended all 
others, and proved an implement of his chase for 
men: that of assimilating and adapting himself to 
the pursuits and lives of others, thereby assuming 
more violent changes than the chameleon. That 
animal, however, as it is said, is utterly unable to 
assume one colour, namely, white; but Alcibiades 
could associate with good and bad alike, and found 
naught that he could not imitate and practice. In 
Sparta, he was all for bodily training, simplicity of 
life, and severity of countenance; in Ionia, for 


and the shortest routes to Eubcea and Beotia. It was 
occupied by the Spartans in the spring of 413 B,o, 
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1 The first part of the passage in quotation marks is an 
adaptation of an iambic trimeter by some unknown poet, 
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luxurious ease and pleasure ; in Thrace, for drinking 
deep; in Thessaly, for riding hard; and when he 
was thrown with Tissaphernes the satrap, he outdid 
even Persian magnificence in his pomp and lavishness. 
It was not that he could so easily pass entirely from 
one manner of man to another, nor that he actually 
underwent in every case a change in his real 
character ; but when he saw that his natural manners 
were likely to be annoying to his associates, he was 
quick to assume any counterfeit exterior which 
might in each case be suitable for them. At all 
events, i in Sparta, so far as the outside was concerned, 
it was possible to say of him, “* No child of Achilles 
he, but Achilles himself,’} such a man as Lycurgus 
trained’”’; but judging by what he actually felt and 
did, one might have cried with the poet, “ ’Tis the 
selfsame woman still?!” 

For while Agis the king was away on his campaigns, 
Alcibiades corrupted Timaea his wife, so that she was 
with child by him and made no denial of it. When 
she had given birth to a male child, it was called 
Leotychides in public, but in private the name which 
the boy’s mother whispered to her friends and 
attendants was Alcibiades. Such was the passion 
that possessed the woman. But he, in his mocking 
way, said he had not done this thing for a wanton 
insult, nor at the behest of mere pleasure, but in 
order that descendants of his might be kings of the 
Lacedaemonians. Such being the state of things, 
there were many to tell the tale to Agis, and he be- 
lieved it, more especially owing to the lapse of time. 


which Plutarch uses entire in Morals, p. 51¢e. Cf. Nauck, 
Trag. Graec. Frag.” p. 907. 
2 Electra, of Helen, in Euripides, Orestes, 129. 
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1 Cf. Lysander, xxii. 4-6. 
2 With these words the two years which had elapsed since 
the flight of Alcibiades (xxii. 1) are passed over, so far as the 
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There had been an earthquake, and he had run in 
terror out of his chamber and the arms of his wife, 
and then for ten months had had no further inter- 
course with her. And since Leotychides had been 
born at the end of this period, Agis declared that he 
was no child of his. For this reason Leotychides 
was afterwards refused the royal succession.! 

XXIV. After the Athenian disaster in Sicily,? the 
Chians, Lesbians, and Cyzicenes sent embassies at 
the same time to Sparta, to discuss a revolt from 
Athens. But though the Boeotians supported the 
appeal of the Lesbians, and Pharnabazus that of the 
Cyzicenes, the Spartans, under the persuasion of 
Alcibiades, elected to help the Chians first of all. 
Alcibiades actually set sail in person and brought 
almost all Ionia to revolt, and, in constant association 
with the Lacedaemonian generals, wrought injury to 
the Athenians. But Agis was hostile to him because 
of the wrong he had suffered as a husband, and he 
was also vexed at the repute in which Alcibiades 
stood; for most of the successes won were due to him, 
as report had it. The most influential and ambitious 
of the other Spartans also were already envious and 
tired of him, and soon grew strong enough to induce 
the magistrates at home to send out orders to Ionia 
that he be put to death. 

His stealthy discovery of this put him on his guard, 
and while in all their undertakings he took part with 
the Lacedaemonians, he sedulously avoided coming 
into their hands. Then, resorting to Tissaphernes, 
the King’s satrap, for safety, he was soon first and 
foremost in that grandee’s favour. For his versatility 


Sicilian expedition is concerned. They are covered by the 
narrative of the Nicias (xv.—xxx.). 
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and surpassing cleverness were the admiration of the 
Barbarian, who was no straightforward man himself, 
but malicious and fond of evil company. And indeed 
no disposition could resist and no nature escape 
Alcibiades, so full of grace was his daily life and 
conversation. Even those who feared and hated 
him felt a rare and winning charm in his society 
and presence. And thus it was that Tissaphernes, 
though otherwise the most ardent of the Persians in 
his hatred of the Hellenes, so completely surrendered 
to the flatteries of Alcibiades as to outdo him in 
reciprocal flatteries. Indeed, the most beautiful park 
he had, both for its refreshing waters and grateful 
lawns, with resorts and retreats decked out in 
regal and extravagant fashion, he named Alcibiades ; 
everyone always called it by that name. 

XXV. Alcibiades now abandoned the cause of the 
Spartans, since he distrusted them and feared Agis, 
and began to malign and slander them to Tissa- 
phernes. He advised him not to aid them very 
generously, and yet not to put down the Athenians 
completely, but rather by niggardly assistance to 
straiten and gradually wear out both, and so make 
them easy victims for the King when they had weak- 
ened and exhausted each other. ‘Tissaphernes was 
easily persuaded, and all men saw that he loved and 
admired his new adviser, so that Alcibiades was 
looked up to by the Hellenes on both sides, and the 
Athenians repented themselves of the sentence they 
had passed upon him, now that they were suffering 
for it. Alcibiades himself also was presently burdened 
with the fear that if his native city were altogether 
destroyed, he might come into the power of the 
Lacedaemonians, who hated him. 
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At this time! almost all the forces of Athens were 
at Samos. From this island as their naval base of 
operations they were trying to win back some of their 
Ionian allies who had revolted, and were watching 
others who were disaffected. After a fashion they 
still managed to cope with their enemies on the 
sea, but they were afraid of Tissaphernes and of the 
fleet of one hundred and fifty Phoenician triremes 
which was said to be all but at hand; if this once 
came up, no hope of safety was left for their city. 
Alcibiades was aware of this, and sent secret mes- 
sages to the influential Athenians at Samos, in which 
he held out the hope that he might bring Tissaphernes 
over to be their friend. He did not seek, he said, 
the favour of the multitude, nor trust them, but 
rather that of the aristocrats, in case they would 
venture to show themselves men, put a stop to the 
insolence of the people, take the direction of affairs 
into their own hands, and save their cause and city. 

Now the rest of the aristocrats were much inclined 
to Alcibiades. But one of the generals, Phrynichus, 
of the deme Deirades, suspected (what was really 
the case) that Alcibiades had no more use for an 
oligarchy than for a democracy, but merely sought in 
one way or another a recall from exile, and therefore 
inveighed against the people merely to court betimes 
the favour of the aristocrats, and ingratiate himself 
with them. He therefore opposed him. When his 
opinion had been overborne and he was now become 
an open enemy of Alcibiades, he sent a secret mes- 
sage to Astyochus, the enemy’s naval commander, 
bidding him beware of Alcibiades and arrest him, for 
that he was playing a double game. But without his 


1 During the winter of 412-411 B.o. 
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knowing it, it was a case of traitor dealing with traitor. 
For Astyochus was much in awe of Tissaphernes, 
and seeing that Alcibiades had great power with the 
satrap, he disclosed the message of Phrynichus to 
them both. Alcibiades at once sent men to Samos 
to denounce Phrynichus. All the Athenians there 
were incensed and banded themselves together 
against Phrynichus, who, seeing no other escape 
from his predicament, attempted to cure one evil by 
another and a greater. He sent again to Astyochus, 
chiding him indeed for his disclosure of the former 
message, but announcing that he stood ready to de- 
liver into his hands the fleet and army of the 
Athenians. 

However, this treachery of Phrynichus did not 
harm the Athenians at all, because of the fresh 
treachery of Astyochus. This second message of 
Phrynichus also he delivered to Alcibiades. But 
Phrynichus knew all the while that he would do so, 
and expected a second denunciation from Alcibiades. 
So he got the start of him by telling the Athenians 
himself that the enemy were going to attack them, 
and advising them to have their ships manned and 
their camp fortified. The Athenians were busy doing 
this when again a letter came from Alcibiades bidding 
them beware of Phrynichus, since he had offered to 
betray their fleet to the enemy. This letter they 
disbelieved at the time, supposing that Alcibiades, 
who must know perfectly the equipment and 
purposes of the enemy, had used his knowledge in 
order to calumniate Phrynichus falsely, Afterwards, ! 

1 In the summer of 411 B.c., Phrynichus having been 
deposed from his command at Samos, and showing himself - 


an ardent supporter of the revolutionary four Hundred at 
Athens. 
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however, when Hermon,! one of the frontier guard, 
had smitten Phrynichus with a dagger and slain him 
in the open market-place, the Athenians tried the 
case of the dead man, found him guilty of treachery, 
and awarded crowns to Hermon and his accomplices. 

XXVI. But at Samos the friends of Alcibiades 
soon got the upper hand, and sent Peisander to 
Athens to change the form of government. He was 
to encourage the leading men to overthrow the de- 
mocracy and take control of affairs, with the plea 
that on these terms alone would Alcibiades make 
Tissaphernes their friend and ally. This was the 
pretence and this the pretext of those who estab- 
lished the oligarchy at Athens. But as soon as the 
so-called Five Thousand (they were really only four 
hundred) got the power and took control of affairs, 
they at once neglected Alcibiades entirely, and 
waged the war with less vigour, partly because they 
distrusted the citizens, who still looked askance at 
the new form of government, and partly because 
they thought that the Lacedaemonians, who always 
looked with favour on an oligarchy, would be more 
lenient towards them. The popular party in the city 
was constrained by fear to keep quiet, because many 
of those who openly opposed the Four Hundred had 
been slain. But when the army in Samos learned 
what had been done at home, they were enraged, 
and were eager to sail forthwith to the Piraeus, and 
sending for Alcibiades, they appointed him general, 
and bade him lead them in putting down the tyrants. 

An ordinary man, thus suddenly raised to great 


1 The name is wrong, and has crept into the story by an 
error which can be traced. Hermon was ‘‘ commander of the 
frontier guard stationed at Munychia ” (Thue, viii, 92, 5). 
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power by the favour of the muititude, would have 
been full of complaisance, thinking that he must at 
once gratify them in all things and oppose them in 
nothing, since they had made him, instead of a 
wandering exile, leader and general of such a fleet 
and of so large an armed force. But Alcibiades, as 
became a great leader, felt that he must oppose them 
in their career of blind fury, and prevented them from 
making a fatal mistake. Therefore in this instance, 
at least, he was the manifest salvation of the city. 
For had they sailed off home, their enemies might at 
once have occupied all Ionia, the Hellespont without 
a battle, and the islands, while Athenians were 
fighting Athenians and making their own city the 
seat of war. Such a war Alcibiades, more than any 
other one man, prevented, not only persuading and 
instructing the multitude together, but also, taking 
them man by man, supplicating some and constraining 
others. He had a helper, too, in Thrasybulus of 
Steiris,| who went along with him and did the 
shouting ; for he had, it is said, the biggest voice of 
all the Athenians. 

A second honourable proceeding of Alcibiades 
was his promising to bring over to their side the 
Phoenician ships which the King had sent out and 
the Lacedaemonians were expecting,—or at least to 
see that those expectations were not realized,—and 
his sailing off swiftly on this errand. The ships 
were actually seen off Aspendus, but Tissaphernes 
did not bring them up, and thereby played the 
Lacedaemonians false. Alcibiades, however, was 


1 This illustrious commander, the son of Lycus, is to be 
distinguished from Thrasybulus, the son of Thraso (chapter 
XXXvi. 1), 
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credited with this diversion of the ships by both 
parties, and especially by the Lacedaemonians, The 
charge was that he instructed the Barbarian to 
suffer the Hellenes to destroy one another. For it 
was perfectly clear that the side to which such a 
naval force attached itself would rob the other 
altogether of the control of the sea. 

XXVII. After this the Four Hundred were over- 
thrown,! the friends of Alcibiades now zealously 
assisting the party of the people. Then the city 
willingly ordered Alcibiades to come back home. 
But he thought he must not return with empty 
hands and without achievement, through the pity 
and favour of the multitude, but rather in a blaze of 
glory. So, to begin with, he set sail with a small 
fleet from Samos and cruised off Cnidus and Cos. 
There he heard that Mindarus the Spartan admiral 
had sailed off to the Hellespont with his entire 
fleet, followed by the Athenians, and so he hastened 
to the assistance of their generals. By chance he 
came up, with his eighteen triremes, at just that 
critical point when both parties, having joined 
battle with all their ships off Abydos, and sharing 
almost equally in victory and defeat until evening, 
were locked ina great struggle. The appearance 
of Alcibiades inspired both sides with a false opinion 
of his coming : the enemy were emboldened and the 
Athenians were confounded. But he quickly hoisted 
Athenian colours on his flagship and darted straight 
upon the victorious and pursuing Peloponnesians. 
Routing them, he drove them to land, and following 
hard after them, rammed and shattered their ships. 


1 They usurped the power in June, of 411 B.c.; they fell 
in September of the same year. 
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Their crews swam ashore, and here Pharnabazus 
came to their aid with his infantry and fought along 
the beach in defence of their ships. But finally the 
Athenians captured thirty of them, rescued their 
own, and erected a trophy of victory. 

Taking advantage of a success so brilliant as this, 
and ambitious to display himself at once before 
Tissaphernes, Alcibiades supplied himself with gifts 
of hospitality and friendship and proceeded, at the 
head of an imperial retinue, to visit the satrap. 
His reception, however, was not what he expected. 
Tissaphernes had for a long time been accused by 
the Lacedaemonians to the King, and being in fear 
of the King’s condemnation, it seemed to him that 
Alcibiades had come in the nick of time. So he 
arrested him and shut him up in Sardis, hoping that 
such an outrage upon him as this would dispel the 
calumnies of the Spartans. 

XXVIII. After the lapse of thirty days Alcibiades 
ran away from his guards, got a horse from some one 
or other, and made his escape to Clazomenae. To 
repay Tissaphernes, he alleged that he had escaped 
with that satrap’s connivance, and so brought ad- 
ditional calumny upon him. He himself sailed to 
the camp of the Athenians,! where he learned that 
Mindarus, along with Pharnabazus, was in Cyzicus. 
Thereupon he roused the spirits of the soldiers, 
declaring that they must now do sea-fighting and 
land-fighting and even siege-fighting, too, against 
their enemies, for poverty stared them in the face 
unless they were victorious in every way. He then 
manned his ships and made his way to Proconnesus, 


1 Early in the spring of 410 B.c. The Athenians were at 
Cardia, a city of the Thracian Chersonese. 
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giving orders at once to seize all small trading craft 
and keep them under guard, that the enemy might 
get no warning of his approach from any source so 
ever. 

Now it chanced that copious rain fell all of a sup- 
den, and thunder-peals and darkness coéperated with 
him in concealing his design. Indeed, not only did 
he elude the enemy, but even the Athenians them- 
selves had already given up all expectation of fighting, 
when he suddenly ordered them aboard ship and put 
out to sea. After a little the darkness cleared away, 
and the Peloponnesian ships were seen hovering off 
the harbour of Cyzicus. Fearing then lest they catch 
sight of the full extent of his array and take refuge 
ashore, he ordered his fellow-commanders to sail 
slowly and so remain in the rear, while he himself, 
with only forty ships, hove in sight and challenged 
the foe to battle. The Peloponnesians were utterly 
deceived, and scorning what they deemed the small 
numbers of their enemy, put out to meet them, and 
closed at once with them in a grappling fight. 
Presently, while the battle was raging, the Athenian 
reserves bore down upon their foe, who were panic 
stricken and took to flight. 

Then Alcibiades with twenty of his best ships 
broke though their line, put to shore, and disem- 
barking his crews, attacked his enemy as they fled 
from their ships, and slew many of them. Mindarus 
and Pharnabazus, who came to their aid, he over- 
whelmed ; Mindarus was slain fighting sturdily, but 
Pharnabazus made his escape. Many were the dead 
bodies and the arms of which the Athenians became 
masters, and they captured all their enemy’s ships. 
Then they also stormed Cyzicus, which Pharnabazus 
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abandoned to its fate, and the Peloponnesians in 
it were annihilated. Thus the Athenians not only 
had the Hellespont under their sure control, but 
even drove the Lacedaemonians at a stroke from 
the rest of the sea. A dispatch was captured an- 
nouncing the disaster to the ephors in true laconic 
style: “Our ships are lost ; Mindarus is gone; our 
men are starving ; we know not what to do.” 

XXIX. But the soldiers of Alcibiades were now 
so elated and filled with pride that they disdained 
longer to mingle with the rest of the army, since it 
had often been conquered, while they were un- 
conquered. For not long before this,! Thrasyllus 
had suffered a reverse at Ephesus, and the Ephesians 
had erected their bronze trophy of victory, to the 
disgrace of the Athenians. This was what the 
soldiers of Alcibiades cast in the teeth of Thrasyllus’ 
men, vaunting themselves and their general, and 
refusing to share either training or quarters in 
camp with them. But when Pharnabazus with 
much cavalry and infantry attacked the forces of 
Thrasyllus, who had made a raid into the territory 
of Abydos, Alcibiades sallied out to their aid, routed 
Pharnabazus, and pursued him till nightfall, along 
with Thrasyllus. Thus the two factions were blended, 
and returned to their camp with mutual friendliness 
and delight. 

On the following day Alcibiades set up a trophy 
of victory and plundered the territory of Pharnabazus, 
no one venturing to defend it. He even captured 
some priests and priestesses, but let them go without 
ransom. On setting out to attack Chalcedon, which 


1 During the summer of 410 B.c., after the victory of 
Cyzicus. 
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had revolted from Athens and received a Lacedae- 
monian garrison and governor, he heard that its 
citizens had collected all their goods and chattels out 
of the country and committed them for safe keeping 
to the Bithynians, who were their friends. So he 
marched to the confines of Bithynia with his army, 
and sent on a herald with accusations and demands. 
The Bithynians, in terror, gave up the booty to him, 
and made a treaty of friendship. 

XXX. While Chalcedon was being walled in from 
sea to sea, Pharnabazus came to raise the siege, and 
at the same time Hippocrates, the Spartan governor, 
led his forces out of the city and attacked the 
Athenians. But Alcibiades arrayed his army so as 
to face both enemies at once, put Pharnabazus to 
shameful flight, and slew Hippocrates together with 
many of his vanquished men. 

Then he sailed in person into the Hellespont and 
levied moneys there. He also captured Selymbria, 
where he exposed himself beyond all bounds. For 
there was a party in the city which offered to sur- 
render it to him, and they had agreed with him upon 
the signal of a lighted torch displayed at midnight. 
But they were forced to give this signal before the 
appointed time, through fear of one of the con- 
spirators, who suddenly changed his mind. So the 
torch was displayed before his army was ready; but 
Alcibiades took about thirty men and ran to the walls, 
bidding the rest of his force follow with all speed. 
The gate was thrown open for him and he rushed 
into the city, his thirty men-at-arms reinforced by 
twenty targeteers, but he saw at once that the 
Selymbrians were advancing in battle array to attack 


1 In the spring of 409 B.o. 
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him. In resistance he saw no safety, and for flight, 
undefeated as he was in all his campaigns down to 
that day, he had too much spirit. He therefore bade 
the trumpet signal silence, and then ordered formal 
proclamation to be made that Selymbria must not bear 
arms against Athens. This proclamation made some of 
the Selymbrians less eager for battle, if, as they sup- 
posed, their enemies were all inside the walls; and 
others were mollified by hopes of a peaceful settlement. 
While they were thus parleying with one another, up 
came the army of Alcibiades. Judging now, as was 
really the case, that the Selymbrians were disposed 
for peace, he was afraid that his Thracian soldiers 
might plunder the city. There were many of these, 
and they were zealous in their service, through the 
favour and good will they bore Alcibiades. Ac- 
cordingly, he sent them all out of the city, and 
then, at the plea of the Selymbrians, did their 
city no injury whatever, but merely took a sum of 
money from it, set a garrison in it, and went his 


way. 

XXXI. Meanwhile the Athenian generals who 
were besieging Chalcedon made peace with Pharna- 
bazus on condition that they receive a sum of money, 
that Chalcedon be subject again to Athens, that the 
territories of Pharnabazus be not ravaged, and that 
the said Pharnabazus furnish safe escort for an 
Athenian embassy to the King. Accordingly, when 
Alcibiades came back from Selymbria, Pharnabazus 
demanded that he too take oath to the treaty; but 
Alcibiades refused to do so until Pharnabazus had 
taken his oath to it. 

After the oaths had been taken, he went up 
against Byzantium, which was in revolt against 
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Athens, and compassed the city with a wall.1 But 
after Anaxilaiis, Lycurgus, and certain men besides 
had agreed to surrender the city te him on condition 
that it be not plundered, he spread abroad the 
story that threatening complications in Ionia called 
him away. Then he sailed off in broad daylight 
with all his ships; but in the night time stealthily 
returned. He disembarked with the men-at-arms 
under his own command, and _ stationed himself 
quietly within reach of the city’s walls. His fleet, 
meanwhile, sailed to the harbour, and forcing its way 
in with much shouting and tumult and din, terrified 
the Byzantians by the unexpectedness of its attack, 
while it gave the party of Athens in the city a 
chance to admit Alcibiades in all security, since 
everybody had hurried off to the harbour and the 
fleet. However, the day was not won without a battle. 
The Peloponnesians, Boeotians and Megarians who 
were in garrison at Byzantium routed the ships’ crews 
and drove them back on board again. Then, per- 
ceiving that the Athenians were inside the city, they 
formed in battle array and advanced to attack them. 
A fierce battle followed, but Alcibiades was vic- 
torious with the right wing, as well as Theramenes 
with the left, and they took prisoners no less than 
three hundred of the enemy who survived. 

Not a man of the Byzantians was put to death or 
sent into exile after the battle, for it was on these 
conditions that the men who surrendered the city 
had acted, and this was the agreement with them; 
they exacted no special grace for themselves. 
Therefore it was that when Anaxilaiis was prosecuted 
at Sparta for treachery, his words showed clearly 


1 During the winter of 409-408 B.o, 
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that his deeds had not been disgraceful. He said 
that he was not a Lacedaemonian, but a Byzantian, 
and it was not Sparta that wasin peril. Considering 
therefore the case of Byzantium, he saw that the 
city was walled up, that no help could make its way 
in, and that the provisions already in the city were 
being consumed by Peloponnesians and Boeotians, 
while the Byzantians were starving, together with 
their wives and children. He had, therefore, not 
betrayed the city to its enemies, but set it free from 
war and its horrors, therein imitating the noblest 
Lacedaemonians, in whose eyes the one unqualifiedly 
honourable and righteous thing is their country’s 
good. The Lacedaemonians, on hearing this, were 
moved with sincere respect, and acquitted the men. 

XXXII. But Alcibiades, yearning at last to see 
his home, and still more desirous of being seen by 
his fellow citizens, now that he had conquered their 
enemies so many times, set sail.1_ His Attic triremes 
were adorned all round with many shields and spoils 
of war; many that he had captured in battle were 
towed along in his wake ; and still more numerous 
were the figure-heads he carried of triremes which 
had been overwhelmed and destroyed by him. 
There were not less than two hundred of these all 
together. 

Duris the Samian, who claims that he was a 
descendant of Alcibiades, gives some additional 
details. He says that the oarsmen of Alcibiades 
rowed to the music of a flute blown by Chrysogonus 
the Pythian victor; that they kept time to a 
rhythmic call from the lips of Callipides the tragic 
actor; that both these artists were arrayed in the 


1 From Samos, in the spring of 405 B.o, 
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1 udvov with M® and Cobet: udvov ye. 
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long tunics, flowing robes, and other adornment of 
their profession; and that the commander’s ship 
put into harbours with a sail of purple hue, as though, 
after a drinking bout, he were off on a revel. But 
neither ZTheopompus, nor Ephorus, nor Xenophon 
mentions these things, nor is it likely that Alcibiades 
put on such airs for the Athenians, to whom he was 
returning after he had suffered exile and many great 
adversities. Nay, he was in actual fear as he put 
into the harbour, and once in, he did not leave his 
trireme until, as he stood on deck, he caught sight 
of his cousin Euryptolemus on shore, with many 
other friends and kinsmen, and heard their cries of 
welcome. 

When he landed, however, people did not deign so 
much as to look at the other generals whom they met, 
but ran in throngs to Alcibiades with shouts of 
welcome, escorting him on his way, and putting 
wreaths on his head as they could get to him, while 
those who could not come to him for the throng, 
gazed at him from afar, the elderly men pointing him 
out to the young. Much sorrow, too, was mingled 
with the city’s joy, as men called to mind their 
former misfortunes and compared them with their 
present good fortune, counting it certain that they 
had neither lost Sicily, nor had any other great 
expectation of theirs miscarried if they had only 
left Alcibiades at the head of that enterprise and the 
armament therefor. For now he had taken the 
city when she was almost banished from the sea, 
when on land she was hardly mistress of her own 
suburbs, and when factions raged within her walls, 
and had raised her up from this wretched and lowly 
plight, not only restoring her dominion over the sea, 
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but actually rendering her victorious over her enemies 
everywhere on land. 

XXXIII. Now the decree for his recall had been 
passed before this, on motion of Critias, the son of 
Callaeschrus, as Critias himself has written in his 
elegies, where he reminds Alcibiades of the favour 
in these words :— 


“Mine was the motion that brought thee back; I 
made it in public ; 
Words and writing were mine; this the task I 
performed ; 
Signet and seal of words that were mine give 
warrant as follows.” ? 


At this time,’ therefore, the people had only to meet 
in assembly, and Alcibiades addressed them. He 
lamented and bewailed his own lot, but had only 
little and moderate blame to lay upon the people. 
The entire mischief he ascribed to a certain evil 
fortune and envious genius of his own. Then he 
descanted at great length upon the vain hopes 
which their enemies were cherishing, and wrought 
his hearers up to courage. At last they crowned him 
with crowns of gold, and elected him general with 
sole powers by land and sea. They voted also that 
his property be restored to him, and that the 
Eumolpidae and Heralds revoke the curses wherewith 
they had cursed him at the command of the people. 
The others revoked their curses, but Theodorus the 
High Priest said: “ Nay, I invoked no evil upon him 
if he does no wrong to tlie city.” 

1 Nearly three years before, in the late autumn of 411 B.c., 
after the overthrow of the Four Hundred. 

2 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graeci, ii.4 pp. 279 ff. 

3 In the early summer of 408 B.0. 
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XXXIV. But while Alcibiades was thus prospering 
brilliantly, some were nevertheless disturbed at the 
particular season of his return. For he had put into 
harbour on the very day when the Plynteria of the 
goddess Athene were being celebrated. The Praxier- 
gidae celebrate these rites on the twenty-fifth day 
of Thargelion, in strict secrecy, removing the robes 
of the goddess and covering up her image. Where- 
fore the Athenians regard this day as the unluckiest 
of all days for business of any sort. The goddess, 
therefore, did not appear to welcome Alcibiades 
with kindly favour and good will, but rather to veil 
herself from him and repelhim. However, all things 
fell out as he wished, and one hundred triremes were 
manned for service, with which he was minded to 
sail off again; but a great and laudable ambition 
took possession of him and detained him there until 
the Eleusinian mysteries. 

Ever since Deceleia had been fortified, and the 
enemy, by their presence there, commanded the 
approaches to Eleusis, the festal rite had been cele- 
brated with no splendour at all, being conducted by 
sea. Sacrifices, choral dances, and many of the 
sacred ceremonies usually held on the road, when 
Iacchus is conducted forth from Athens to Eleusis, 
had of necessity been omitted. Accordingly, it 
seemed to Alcibiades that it would be a fine thing, 
enhancing his holiness in the eyes of the gods and 
his good repute in the minds of men, to restore its 
traditional fashion to the sacred festival by escorting 
the rite with his infantry along past the enemy by 
land. He would thus either thwart and humble 
Agis, if the king kept entirely quiet, or would 
fight a fight that was sacred and approved by the 
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gods, in behalf of the greatest and holiest interests, 
in full sight of his native city, and with all his fellow 
citizens eye-witnesses of his valour. 

When he had determined upon this course and 
made known his design to the Eumolpidae and 
Heralds, he stationed sentries on the heights, sent 
out an advance-guard at break of day, and then took 
the priests, mystae, and mystagogues, encompassed 
them with his men-at-arms, and led them over the 
road to Eleusis in decorous and silent array. So 
august and devout was the spectacle which, as 
general, he thus displayed, that he was hailed by 
those who were not unfriendly to him as High Priest, 
rather, and Mystagogue. No enemy dared to attack 
him, and he conducted the procession safely back to 
the city. At this he was exalted in spirit himself, 
and exalted his army with the feeling that it was 
irresistible and invincible under his command. 
People of the humbler and poorer sort he so captivated 
by his leadership that they were filled with an 
amazing passion to have him for their tyrant, and 
some proposed it, and actually came to him in 
solicitation of it. He was to rise superior to envy, 
abolish decrees and laws, and stop the mouths of 
the babblers who were so fatal to the life of the city, 
that he might bear an absolute sway and act without 
fear of the public informer. 

XXXV. What thoughts he himself had about a 
tyranny, is uncertain. But the most influential 
citizens were afraid of it, and therefore anxious 
that he should sail away as soon as he could. They 
even voted him, besides everything else, the col- 
leagues of his own choosing. Setting sail,! there- 


1 Towards the end of October, 408 B.c, 
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1 xawav with Bekker, M4 and Cobet: xowév (public). 
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fore, with his one hundred ships, and assaulting 
Andros, he conquered the islanders in battle, as 
well as the Lacedaemonians who were there, but 
he did not capture the city. This was the first 
of the fresh charges brought against him by his 
enemies. 

And it would seem that if ever a man was 
ruined by his own exalted reputation, that man 
was Alcibiades. His continuous successes gave 
him such repute for unbounded daring and sagacity, 
that when he failed in anything, men suspected 
his inclination; they would not believe in his 
inability. Were he only inclined to do a thing, 
they thought, naught could escape him. So they 
expected to hear that the Chians also had been 
taken, along with the rest of Ionia. They were 
therefore incensed to hear that he had not ac- 
complished everything at once and speedily, to 
meet their wishes. They did not stop to consider 
his lack of money. This compelled him, since he 
was fighting men who had an almoner of bounty 
in the Great King, to leave his camp frequently 
and sail off in quest of money for rations and wages. 
The final and prevailing charge against him was due 
to this necessity. 

Lysander, who had been sent out as admiral by 
the Lacedaemonians, paid his sailors four obols a 
day instead of three, out of the moneys he received 
from Cyrus; while Alcibiades, already hard put to 
it to pay even his three obols, was forced to sail 
for Caria to levy money. The man whom he left 
in charge of his fleet, Antiochus, was a brave 
captain, but otherwise a foolish and low-lived fellow. 


1 Cf. chapter x. 1. 
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Although he had received explicit commands from 
Alcibiades not to hazard a general engagement even 
though the enemy sailed out to meet him, he showed 
such wanton contempt of them as to man his own 
trireme and one other and stand for Ephesus, 
indulging in many shamelessly insulting gestures 
and cries as he cruised past the prows of the 
enemy's ships. At first Lysander put out with a 
few ships only, and gave him chase. Then, when 
the Athenians came to the aid of Antiochus, 
Lysander put out with his whole fleet, won the day, 
slew Antiochus himself, captured many ships and 
men, and set up a trophy of victory. As soon as 
Alcibiades heard of this, he came back to Samos, put 
out to sea with his whole armament, and challenged 
Lysander to battle. But Lysander was satisfied 
with his victory, and would not put out to meet 
him. 

XXXVI. There were those who hated Alcibiades 
in the camp, and of these Thrasybulus,! the son of 
Thraso, his particular enemy, set sail for Athens to 
denounce him. He stirred up the city against him 
by declaring to the people that it was Alcibiades 
who had ruined their cause and lost their ships by 
his wanton conduct in office. He had handed over—so 
Thrasybulus said—the duties of commander to men 
who won his confidence merely by drinking deep 
and reeling off sailors’ yarns, in order that he himself 
might be free to cruise about collecting moneys and 
committing excesses of drunkenness and revelry 
with courtezans of Abydos and lonia, and this while 
the enemy’s fleet lay close to him. His enemies 


1 Not the illustrious commander (chapter xxvi. 6), who was 
the son of Lycus, 
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1 With these words Plutarch’s story leaps over the events 
of twoand a half years, from the spring of 407 to the autumn 
of 405 B.C. 
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also found ground for accusation against him in the 
fortress which he had constructed in Thrace, near 
Bisanthe. It was to serve, they said, as a refuge for 
him in case he either could not or would not live at 
home. The Athenians were persuaded, and chose 
other generals in his place, thus displaying their 
anger and ill-will towards him. On learning this, 
Alcibiades was afraid, and departed from the camp 
altogether, and assembling mercenary troops made 
war on his own account against the Thracians who 
acknowledge no king. He got together much money 
from his captives, and at the same time afforded 
security from barbarian inroads to the Hellenes on 
the neighbouring frontier. 

Tydeus, Menander, and Adeimantus, the generals, 
who had all the ships which the Athenians could 
finally muster in station at Aegospotami,! were wont 
to sail out at daybreak against Lysander, who lay 
with his fleet at Lampsacus, and challenge him to 
battle. Then they would sail back again, to spend 
the rest of the day in disorder and unconcern, since, 
forsooth, they despised their enemy. Alcibiades, 
who was near at hand,? could not see such conduct 
with calmness or indifference, but rode up on 
horseback and read the generals a lesson. He said 
their anchorage was a bad one; the place had no 
harbour and no city, but they had to get their 
supplies from Sestos, a long way off; and they 
permitted their crews, whenever they were on land, 
to wander and scatter about at their own sweet wills, 
while there lay at anchor over against them an 
armament which was trained to do everything silently 
at a word of absolute command. 


# In his stronghold near Pactye (Xen. Hell. ii. 1, 25). 
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XXXVII. In spite of what Alcibiades said, and in 
spite of his advice to change their station to Sestos, 
the generals paid no heed. Tydeus actually insulted 
him by bidding him begone: he was not general 
now, but others. So Alcibiades departed, suspecting 
that some treachery was on foot among them. He 
told his acquaintances who were escorting him out of 
the camp that, had he not been so grievously in- 
sulted by the generals, within a few days he would 
have forced the Lacedaemonians to engage them 
whether they wished to do so or not, or else lose 
their ships. Some thought that what he said was 
arrant boasting ; but others that it was likely, since 
he had merely to bring up his numerous Thracian 
javelineers and horsemen to assault by land and 
confound the enemy’s camp. 

However, that he saw only too well the errors of 
the Athenians the event soon testified. Lysander 
suddenly and unexpectedly fell upon them, and only 
eight of their triremes escaped with Conon; the 
rest, something less than two hundred, were captured 
and taken away. Three thousand of their crews 
were taken alive and executed by Lysander. In a 
short time! he also captured Athens, burned her 
ships, and tore down her long walls. 

Alcibiades now feared the Lacedaemonians, who 
were supreme on land and sea, and betook himself 
into Bithynia, taking booty of every sort with him, but 
leaving even more behind him in the fortress where 
he had been living. In Bithynia he again lost much 
of his substance, being plundered by the Thracians 
there, and so he determined to go up to the court of 


1 In the spring of 404 B.c., some eight months later. 
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Artaxerxes. He thought to show himself not 
inferior to Themistocles if the King made trial of 
his services, and superior in his pretext for offering 
them. For it was not to be against his fellow 
countrymen, as in the case of that great man, but in 
behalf of his country that he would assist the King 
and beg him to furnish forces against a common 
enemy. Thinking that Pharnabazus could best give 
him facilities for safely making this journey up to the 
King, he went to him in Phrygia, and continued there 
with him, paying him court and receiving marks of 
honour from him. 

XXXVIII. The Athenians were greatly depressed 
at the loss of their supremacy. But when Lysander 
robbed them of their freedom too, and handed the 
city over to thirty men, then, their cause being lost, 
their eyes were opened to the course they would 
not take when salvation was yet in their power. 
They sorrowfully rehearsed all their mistakes and 
follies, the greatest of which they considered to be 
their second outburst of wrath against Alcibiades. 
He had been cast aside for no fault of his own; but 
they got angry because a subordinate of his lost a 
few ships disgracefully, and then they themselves, 
more disgracefully still, robbed the city of its ablest 
and most experienced general. And yet, in spite of 
their present plight, a vague hope still prevailed that 
the cause of Athens was not wholly lost so long as 
Alcibiades was alive. He had not, in times past, 
been satisfied to live his exile’s life in idleness and 
quiet ; nor now, if his means allowed, would he toler- 
ate the insolence of the Lacedaemonians and the 
madness of the Thirty. 

It was not strange that the multitude indulged in 
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such dreams, when even the Thirty were moved to 
anxious thought and inquiry, and made the greatest 
account of what Alcibiades was planning and doing. 
Finally, Critias tried to make it clear to Lysander 
that as long as Athens was a democracy the Lace- 
daemonians could not have safe rule over Hellas; and 
that Athens, even though she were very peacefully 
and well disposed towards oligarchy, would not be 
suffered, while Alcibiades was alive, to remain undis- 
turbed in her present condition. However, Lysander 
was not persuaded by these arguments until a 
dispatch-roll came from the authorities at home 
bidding him put Alcibiades out of the way ; either 
because they too were alarmed at the vigour and 
enterprise of the man, or because they were trying 
to gratify Agis. 

XXXIX. Accordingly, Lysander sent to Pharna- 
bazus and bade him do this thing, and Pharnabazus 
commissioned Magaeus, his brother, and Sousamithras, 
his uncle, to perform the deed. At that time 
Alcibiades was living in a certain village of Phrygia, 
where he had Timandra the courtezan with him, and 
in his sleep he had the following vision. He thought 
he had the courtezan’s garments upon him, and that 
she was holding his head in her arms while she 
adorned his face like a woman’s with paints and pig- 
ments. Others say that in his sleep he saw Magaeus’ 
followers cutting off his head and his body burning. 
All agree in saying that he had the vision not long 
before his death. 

The party sent to kill him did not dare to enter 
his house, but surrounded it and set it on fire. When 
Alcibiades was aware of this, he gathered together 
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most of the garments and bedding in the house and 
cast them on the fire. Then, wrapping his cloak 
about his left arm, and drawing his sword with his 
right, he dashed out, unscathed by the fire, before 
the garments were in flames, and scattered the 
Barbarians, who ran at the mere sight of him. Not 
a man stood ground against him, or came to close 
quarters with him, but all held aloof and shot him 
with javelins and arrows. Thus he fell, and when 
the Barbarians were gone, Timandra took up his 
dead body, covered and wrapped it in her own 
garments, and gave it such brilliant and honourable 
burial as she could provide. 

This Timandra, they say, was the mother of that 
Lais who was called the Corinthian, although she 
was a prisoner of war from Hyccara, a small city 
of Sicily.1 But some, while agreeing in all other 
details of the death of Alcibiades with what I have 
written, say that it was not Pharnabazus who was the 
cause of it, nor Lysander, nor the Lacedaemonians, 
but Alcibiades himself. He had corrupted a girl 
belonging to a certain well known family, and had 
her with him; and it was the brothers of this girl 
who, taking his wanton insolence much to heart, set 
fire by night to the house where he was living, and 
shot him down, as has been described, when he 
dashed out through the fire. 


1 See the Nicias, xv. 4. 
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I. Tue patrician house of the Marcii at Rome 
furnished many men of distinction. One of them — 
was Ancus Marcius, the grandson of Numa by his 
daughter, and the successor of Tullus Hostilius in 
the kingship. To this family belonged also Publius 
and Quintus Marcius, the men who brought into 
Rome its best and most abundant supply of water. 
So likewise did Censorinus, whom the Roman people 
twice appointed censor, and then, at his own instance, 
made a law by which it was decreed that no one 
should hold that office twice. Caius Marcius, whose 
life I now write, lost his father at an early age, and 
was reared by his widowed mother. He showed, 
however, that such loss of a father, although other- 
wise bad for a boy, need not prevent him from 
becoming a worthy and excellent man, and that it is 
wrong for worthless men to lay upon it the blame 
for their perverted natures, which are due, as they 
say, to early neglect. On the other hand, the same 
Marcius bore witness for those who hold that a 
generous and noble nature, if it lack discipline, is apt 
to produce much that is worthless along with its 
better fruits, like a rich soil deprived of the husband- 
man’s culture. For while the force and vigour of his 
intelligence, which knew no limitations, led him into 
great undertakings, and such as were productive of 
the highest results, still, on the other hand, since he 
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indulged a vehement temper and displayed an un- 
swerving pertinacity, it made him a difficult and un- 
suitable associate for others. They did indeed look 
with admiration upon his insensibility to pleasures, 
toils, and mercenary gains, to which they gave the 
names of self-control, fortitude, and justice ; but in 
their intercourse with him as a fellow-citizen they 
were offended by it as ungracious, burdensome, and 
arrogant. Verily, among all the benefits which men 
derive from the favour of the Muses, none other is so 
great as that softening of the nature which is produced 
by culture and discipline, the nature being induced 
by culture to take on moderation and cast off excess. 
It is perfectly true, however, that in those days 
Rome held in highest honour that phase of virtue 
which concerns itself with warlike and military 
achievements, and evidence of this may be found in 
the only Latin word for virtue, which signifies really 
manly valour; they made valour, a specific form of 
virtue, stand for virtue in general. 

II. And so Marcius, who was by nature exceedingly 
fond of warlike feats, began at once, from his very 
boyhood, to handle arms. And since he thought 
that adventitious weapons were of little avail to such 
as did not have their natural and native armour 
developed and prepared for service, he so practised 
himself in every sort of combat that he was not only 
nimble of foot, but had also such a. weight in 
grapplings and wrestlings that an enemy found it 
hard to extricate himself. At any rate, those who 
from time to time contended with him in feats of 
courage and valour, laid the blame for their in- 
feriority upon his strength of body, which was 
inflexible and shrank from no hardship. 
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1 By Lake Regillus, 498 (?) B.o. 
2 Early colonists of Rome, under Evander. 
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III. He made his first campaign while yet a 
stripling, when Tarquin, who had been king of Rome, 
and then had been expelled, after many unsuccessful 
battles, staked his all, as it were, upon a final throw. 
Most of the people of Latium and many also of the 
other peoples of Italy were assisting him and 
marching with him upon Rome, to reinstate him 
there, not so much from a desire to gratify him, as 
because fear and envy led them to try to overthrow 
the growing power of the Romans. In the ensuing 
battle,| which long favoured now this side and 
now that, Marcius, who was fighting sturdily under 
the eyes of the dictator, saw a Roman soldier struck 
down near by. He ran to him at once, stood in 
front of him, defended him, and slew his assailant. 
Accordingly, after the Roman general had won the 
day, he crowned Marcius, among the first, with a 
garland of oak leaves. 

This is the civic crown which the law bestows upon 
one who has saved the life of a fellow-citizen in 
battle, either because the oak was held in special 
honour for the sake of the Arcadians,?2 who were 
called acorn-eaters in an oracle of Apollo*; or 
because they could speedily find an abundance of 
oak wherever they fought ; or because it was thought 
that the garland of oak leaves, being sacred to 
Jupiter, the city’s guardian, was fittingly bestowed 
upon one who saved the life of a citizen. The oak, 
moreover, has the most beautiful fruit of all wild 
trees, and is the sturdiest of all trees under culti- 
vation. Its acorn used to be food, and the honey 
found in it used to be drink‘ for men, and it 
furnished them with the flesh of most grazing 


5 Cf. Herodotus, i. 66. 4 In the shape of mead. 
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creatures and birds, since it bore the mistletoe, from 
which they made bird-lime for snares. 

In the battle of which I was speaking, it is said 
that Castor and Pollux appeared, and that immediately 
after the battle they were seen, their horses all a-drip 
with sweat, in the forum, announcing the victory, 
by the fountain where their temple now stands. 
Therefore the day on which this victory was won, 
the Ides of July, was consecrated to the Dioscuri. 

IV. It would seem that when a young man’s 
ambition is no integral part of his nature, it is apt to 
be quenched by an honourable distinction which is 
attained too early in life; his thirst and fastidious 
appetite are speedily satisfied. But serious and firm 
spirits are stimulated by the honours they receive, 
and glow brightly, as if roused by a mighty wind to 
achieve the manifest good. They do not feel that 
they are receiving a reward for what they have done, 
but rather that they are giving pledges of what they 
will do, and they are ashamed to fall behind their 
reputation instead of surpassing it by their actual 
exploits. It was in this spirit that Marcius vied with 
himself in manly valour, and being ever desirous of 
fresh achievement, he followed one exploit with 
another, and heaped spoils upon spoils, so that his 
later commanders were always striving with their 
predecessors in their efforts to do him honour, and to 
surpass in their testimonials to his prowess. Many 
indeed were the wars and conflicts which the Romans 
waged in those days, and from none did he return 
without laurels and rewards of valour. 

But whereas other men found in glory the chief 
end of valour, he found the chief end of glory in his 
mother’s gladness. That she should hear him praised 
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and see him crowned and embrace him with tears of 
joy, this was what gave him, as he thought, the 
highest honour and felicity. And it was doubtless 
this feeling which Epaminondas also is said to have 
confessed, in considering it his greatest good fortune 
that his father and mother lived to know of his 
generalship and victory at Leuctra. But he was su 
blessed as to have both his parents share in his 
pleasure and success, whereas Marcius, who thought 
he owed his mother the filial gratitude also which 
would have been due to his father, could not get his 
fill of gladdening and honouring Volumnia, nay, he 
even married according to her wish and request, and 
continued to live in the same house with his mother 
after children were born to him. 

V. The reputation and influence procured by his 
valour were already great in the city, when the 
senate, taking the part of the wealthy citizens, began 
to be at variance with the common people, who 
thought they suffered many grievous ills at the hands 
of the money-lenders. For those of them that were 
possessed of moderate means were stripped of all 
they had by means of pledges and sales, while those 
who were altogether without resources were led 
away in person and put in prison, although their 
bodies bore many marks of wounds received and 
hardships undergone in campaigns for the defence of 
their country. The last of these had been against 
the Sabines, and they had undertaken it upon a 
promise of their wealthiest creditors to deal moder- 
ately with them, and after a vote of the senate that 
Marcus Valerius, the consul, should guarantee the 
promise. But after they had fought zealously in 
that battle also, and had conquered the enemy, no 
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consideration was shown them by their creditors, and 
the senate did not even pretend to remember its 
agreements, but again suffered them to be seized in 
pledge of payments and haled away to prison. 
Then there were tumults and disorderly gatherings 
in the city, and the enemy, not unaware of the 
popular confusion, burst in and ravaged the country, 
and when the consuls summoned those of military 
age to arms, no one responded. In this crisis, the 
opinions of those in authority were again at variance. 
Some thought that concessions should be made to 
the plebeians, and the excessive rigor of the law 
relaxed ; but others opposed this, and among them 
was Marcius. He did not regard the financial 
difficulties as the main point at issue, and exhorted 
the magistrates to be wise enough to check and 
quell this incipient attempt at bold outrage on the 
part of a populace in revolt against the laws. 

VI. The senate met to debate this question many 
times within the space of a few days, but came to 
no definite conclusion. The plebeians therefore 
banded together on a sudden, and after mutual 
exhortations forsook the city, and taking possession 
of what is now called the Sacred Mount, established 
themselves beside the river Anio.1 They committed 
no acts of violence or sedition, but only cried aloud 
that they had for a long time been banished from 
the city by the rich, and that Italy would everywhere 
afford them air, water, and a place of burial, which 
was all they had if they dwelt in Rome, except for 
the privilege of wounds and death in campaigns for 
the defence of the rich. 

These proceedings alarmed the senate, and it sent 


1 Three miles from the city (Livy, ii. 32, 2). 
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out those of its older members who were most 
reasonably disposed towards the people to treat with 
them. The chief spokesman was Menenius Agrippa, 
and after much entreaty of the people and much 
plain speaking in behalf of the senate, he concluded 
his discourse with a celebrated fable. He said, 
namely, that all the other members of man’s body 
once revolted against the belly, and accused it of 
being the only member to sit idly down in its place 
and make no contribution to the common welfare, 
while the rest underwent great hardships and per- 
formed great public services only to minister to its 
appetites; but that the belly laughed at their 
simplicity in not knowing that it received into itself 
all the body’s nourishment only to send it back 
again and duly distribute it among the other members. 
“Such, then,” said Agrippa, “is the relation of the 
senate, my fellow-citizens, to you; the matters for 
deliberation which there receive the necessary 
attention and disposition bring to you all and severally 
what is useful and helpful.’”’} . 
VII. A reconciliation followed, after the people 
had asked and obtained from the senate the privilege 
of electing five men as protectors of those who 
needed succour, the officers now called tribunes ot 
the people. And the first whom they chose to this 
office were Junius Brutus and Sicinius Vellutus, who 
had been their leaders in the secession.2, When the 
city was thus united, the common people at once 
offered themselves as soldiers, and the consuls 
found them ready and eager for service in the war. 
As for Marcius, though he was displeased himself 


1 Cf. Livy, ii. 32, 9-11; Dionysius Hal., Antig. Rom. vi. 86. 
2 Cf. Livy, ii. 33, 1-3. 
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to have the people increase in power at the expense 
of the aristocracy, and though he saw that many of the 
other patricians were of the same mind, he never- 
theless exhorted them not to fall behind the common 
people in contending for their country’s welfare, but 
to show that they were superior to them in valour 
rather than in political power. 

VIII. Among the Volscians, with whom _ the 
Romans were at war, the city of Corioli took highest 
rank. When, therefore, Cominius the consul had 
invested this place,! the rest of the Volscians, fearing 
for its safety, came to its aid against the Romans 
from all parts, designing to give them battle in front 
of the city and to attack them on both sides. 
Thereupon Cominius divided his forces, going forth 
himself to meet the Volscians who were coming up 
outside, and leaving Titus Lartius, one of the bravest 
Romans of his day, in charge of the siege. Then the 
men of Corioli, despising the forces that were left, 
sallied out against them, overcame them in battle at 
first, and pursued the Romans to their camp. At 
this point Marcius darted out with a small band, and 
after slaying those who came to close quarters and 
bringing the rest of the assailants to a halt, called 
the Romans back to the fight with loud cries. For 
he had, as Cato thought a soldier should have,? not 
only a vigour of stroke, but a voice and look which 
made him a fearful man for a foe to encounter, and 
hard to withstand. Many of his men rallied to 
support him, and the enemy withdrew in terror. 
With this, however, he was not satisfied, but followed 


1 It is in connection with the attack on Corioli that Livy 
first mentions Marcius (ii. 33, 5-9) ; also Dionysius Hal. 
(vi. 92). 2 Cf. Calo the Elder, i. 6. 
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hard upon them, and drove them at last in headlong 
flight, up to the gate of their city. There, although 
he saw the Romans turning back from the pursuit, 
now that many missiles from the walls were reaching 
them, and although not a man of them dared to 
think of bursting into the city along with the fugitives, 
full as it was of enemies in arms, he nevertheless 
took his stand, and exhorted and encouraged them 
to the exploit, crying out that fortune had opened 
the city for the pursuers rather than for the pursued. 
Only a few were willing to follow him, but he pushed 
his way through the enemy, leaped against the gate, 
and burst in along with them, no man daring to 
oppose him at first or resist him. Then, however, 
when the citizens saw that few of the enemy all told 
were inside, they rallied and attacked them. En- 
veloped thus by friends and foes alike, Marcius is 
said to have waged a combat in the city which, for 
prowess of arm, speed of foot, and daring of soul, 
passes all belief; he overwhelmed all whom he 
assailed, driving some to the remotest parts of the 
city, while others gave up the struggle and threw 
down their arms. Thus he made it abundantly 
safe for Lartius to lead up the Romans who were 
outside. 

IX. The city having been captured in this manner, 
most of the soldiers fell to plundering and pillaging 
it. At this Marcius was indignant, and cried out 
that he thought it a shame, when their consul and 
their fellow citizens who were with him had perhaps 
fallen in with the enemy and were fighting a battle 
with them, that they on their part should be going 
about after booty, or, under pretext of getting booty, 
should run away from the danger. Only a few paid 
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any heed to his words, whereupon he took those who 
were willing to follow, and set out on the road by 
which, as he learned, the consul’s army had marched 
before him, often urging his companions on and 
beseeching them not to slacken their efforts, and 
often praying the gods that he might not be too late 
for the battle, but might come up in season to share 
in the struggles and perils of his fellow-citizens. 

It was a custom with the Romans of that time, 
when they were going into action, and were about to 
gird up their cloaks and take up their bucklers, to 
make at the same time an unwritten will, naming 
their heirs in the hearing of three or four witnesses. 
This was just what the soldiers were doing when 
Marcius overtook them, the enemy being now in sight. 
At first some of them were confounded when they 
saw that he had a small following and was covered 
with blood and sweat; but when he ran to the 
consul with a glad countenance, gave him his hand, 
and announced the capture of the city, and when 
Cominius embraced and kissed him, then they were 
encouraged, some hearing of the success which had 
been gained, and some but guessing at it, and all 
called loudly upon the consul to lead them into 
battle. But Marcius asked Cominius how the enemy 
were arrayed, and where their best fighting men 
were placed. And when the consul told him he 
thought the troops in the centre were those of the 
Antiates, who were the most warlike of all and 
yielded to none in bravery, “I ask and demand 
of you, then,” said Marcius, “ post us opposite these 
men.” The consul, accordingly, granted his request, 
astonished at his ardour. 

As soon as spears began to fly, Marcius darted out 
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before the line, and the Volscians who faced him 
could not withstand his charge, but where he fell 
upon their ranks they were speedily cut asunder. 
Those on either side, however, wheeled about 
and encompassed him with their weapons, so that 
the consul, fearing for his safety, sent to his aid the 
choicest men he had about his person. Then a 
fierce battle raged around Marcius, and many were 
slain in short space of time ; but the Romans pressed 
hard upon their enemies and put them to rout, and 
as they set out in pursuit of them, they insisted that 
Marcius, who was weighed down with fatigue and 
wounds, should retire to the camp. He answered, 
however, that weariness was not for victors, and 
took after the flying foe. The rest of their army 
also was defeated, many were slain, and many taken 
captive.! 

X. On the following day, when Lartius had come 
up, and the rest of the army was assembled before 
the consul, Cominius mounted the rostra, and after 
rendering to the gods the praise that was their due 
for such great successes, addressed himself to 
Marcius. In the first place, he rehearsed with 
praise his astonishing exploits, some of which he had 
himself beheld in the battle, while to others Lartius 
bore witness. Then, out of the abundant treasures 
and the many horses and prisoners that had been 
taken, he ordered him to choose out a tenth, before 
any distribution to the rest of the army; and besides 
all this, he presented him with a horse, duly 
caparisoned, as a prize of valour. After the Romans 
had applauded this speech, Marcius came forward 
and said that he accepted the horse, and was de- 


1 Cf. Dionysius Hal. vi. 94. 
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lighted with the praises of the consul, but that he 
declined the rest, holding it to be pay, not honour, 
and would be content with his single share of the 
booty. “ But I do ask one special favour,” he said, 
“and beg that I may receive it. I had a guest- 
friend among the Volscians, a man of kindliness and 
probity. This man is now a prisoner, and from 
wealth and happiness is reduced to subjection. 
Since, then, many evils have befallen him, let me at 
least free him from one, that of being sold into 
bondage.” 

At such words as these still louder shouts greeted 
Marcius, and he found more admirers of his 
superiority to gain than of the bravery he had shown 
in war. For the very ones who secretly felt a 
certain jealous envy of him for his conspicuous 
honours, now thought him worthy of great rewards 
because he would not take them; and they were 
more delighted with the virtue which led him to 
despise such great rewards, than with the exploits 
which made him worthy of them. For the right use 
of wealth is a fairer trait than excellence in arms; 
but not to need wealth is loftier than to use it. 

XI. When the multitude had ceased shouting 
their applause, Cominius took up the word again and 
said: “ Ye cannot, indeed, my fellow-soldiers, force 
these gifts of yours upon the man, when he does not 
accept them and is unwilling to take them; but 
there is a gift which he cannot refuse when it is 
offered. Let us give him this gift, and pass a vote 
that he be surnamed Coriolanus, unless, indeed, before 
such act of ours, his exploit has itself given him this 
name.” Thence came his third name of Coriolanus.! 


1 Cf. Dionysius Hal. vi. 94. 
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1 S.adedeuevos with M®: mepidedepevos. 





1 Soter, Saviour; Callinicus, Of noble victory; Physcon, 
Fat-paunch; Grypus, Hook-nosed; Euergetes, Benefactor ; 
Philadelphus, Sister- or Brother-lover; Eudaemon, Prosperous; 
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From this it is perfectly clear that Caius was the 
proper name; that the second name, in this case 
Marcius, was the common name of family or clan; 
and that the third name was adopted subsequently, 
and bestowed because of some exploit, or fortune, or 
bodily feature, or special excellence in a man. So 
the Greeks used to give surnames from an exploit, 
as for instance, Soter! and Callinicus; or from a 
bodily feature, as Physcon and Grypus; or from a 
special excellence, as Euergetes and Philadephus ; 
or from some good fortune. as Eudaemon, the 
surname of the second Battus. And some of their 
kings have actually had surnames given them in 
mockery, as Antigonus Doson and Ptolemy Lathyrus. 
Surnames of this sort were even more common 
among the Romans. For instance, one of the 
Metelli was called Diadematus, because for a long 
time he suffered from a running sore and went about 
with a bandage on his forehead ; another member of 
this family was called Celer, because he exerted 
himself to give the people funeral games of 
gladiators within a few days of his father’s death, 
and the speed and swiftness of his preparations 
excited astonishment.2, And at the present day 
some of them are named from casual incidents at 
their birth, Proculus, for instance, if a child is born 
when his father is away from home ; or Postumus, if 
after his death; and when one of twin children 
survives, while the other dies, he is called Vopiscus. 
Moreover, from bodily features they not only bestow 
such surnames as Sulla, Niger, and Rufus, but also 


Doson, Always-promising; Lathyrus, Vetchling; Sulla, 
Blotches (?); Niger, Black; Rufus, Red; Caecus, Blind ; 
Claudius, Lame. 2 Cf. Romulus, x. 2. 
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such as Caecus and Claudius. And they do well 
thus to accustom men to regard neither blindness 
nor any other bodily misfortune as a reproach or a 
disgrace, but to answer to such names as though their 
own. This topic, however, would be more fittingly 
discussed elsewhere. 

XII. The war was no sooner over than the popular 
leaders revived the internal dissensions, without any 
new cause of complaint, or just accusations, but 
making the very evils which had necessarily followed 
in the wake of their previous quarrels and dis- 
turbances a pretext for opposing the patricians. For 
the greater part of the land had been left unsown 
and untilled, and the war left no opportunity to 
arrange an importation of market supplies. There 
was, therefore, a great scarcity of food, and when 
the popular leaders saw that there were no market 
supplies, and that if there were, the people had no 
money to buy them, they assailed the rich with 
slanderous accusations of purposely arraying the 
famine against them, in a spirit of revenge. 

Moreover, there came an embassy from the people 
of Velitrae, who offered to hand their city over to the 
Romans, and begged them to send out colonists for 
it. Fora pestilential disease had assailed them, and 
wrought such death and destruction among their 
citizens that hardly the tenth part of the whole 
number was left. Accordingly, such of the Romans 
as were sensible thought that this request of the 
people of Velitrae had come at an advantageous and 
opportune time, since the scarcity of food made 
it needful to ease the city of its burdensome 
numbers; at the same time they also hoped to 
dissipate its sedition, if the most turbulent elements 
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in it, and those which made most response to the 
exciting appeals of the popular leaders, should be 
purged away, like unhealthy and disturbing refuse 
from the body. Such citizens, therefore, the consuls 
selected as colonists and ordered them forth to 
Velitrae. They also enlisted others in a campaign 
against the Volscians, contriving thus that there 
should be no leisure for intestine tumults, and 
believing that when rich and poor alike, plebeians as 
well as patricians, were once more united in military 
service and in common struggles for the public good, 
they would be more gently and pleasantly disposed 
towards one another. 

XIII. But the popular leaders, Sicinius and 
Brutus, with their following, at once rose up in 
opposition, crying out that the consuls were dis- 
guising a most cruel deed under that most inoffensive 
name, a colony, and were really pushing poor men 
into a pit of death, as it were, by sending them forth 
into a city which was full of deadly air and unburied 
corpses, to be associated with a strange and 
abominable deity ; and then, as if not satisfied with 
destroying some of their fellow-citizens by famine, 
and exposing others to pestilence, they proceeded 
further to bring on a war of their own choosing, that 
no evil might spare the city, which had but refused 
to continue in servitude to the rich. With their 
ears full of such speeches as these, the people would 
neither answer the consular summons for enlistment, 
nor look with any favour on the colony.} 

The senate was in perplexity. But Marcius, who 
was now full of importance, and had grown lofty in 
spirit, and was looked upon with admiration by the 


1 Cf. Dionysius Hal. vii. 13. 
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1 Cf. Dionysius Hal. vii. 19. 

2 There is nothing of this candidacy for the consulship in 
Livy (ii. 34, 7-35). Marcius urges the senate to take advan- 
tage of the famine and exact from the plebeians a surrender 
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most powerful men of the city, openly took the lead 
in resisting the popular leaders. The colony was 
sent out, those that were chosen for it by lot being 
compelled to go forth under severe penalties; and 
when the people utterly refused military service, 
Marcius himself mustered his clients and as many 
others as he could persuade, and made an incursion 
into the territory of Antium. There he found much 
corn, and secured large booty in cattle and captives, 
no part of which did he take out for himself, but 
brought his followers back to Rome laden with 
large spoils of every sort. The rest of the citizens 
therefore repented themselves, envied their more 
fortunate fellows, and were filled with hostility to 
Marcius, not being able to endure the reputation and 
power of the man, which was growing, as they 
thought, to be detrimental to the people.! 

XIV. But not long after, when Marcius stood for 
the consulship,? the multitude relented, and the 
people felt somewhat ashamed to slight and humble 
a man who was foremost in birth and valour and had 
performed so many and such great services. Now it 
was the custom with those who stood for the office to 
greet their fellow-citizens and solicit their votes, 
descending into the forum in their toga, without a 
tunic under it. This was either because they wished 
the greater humility of their garb to favour their solici- 
tations, or because they wished to display the tokens 
of their bravery, in case they bore wounds. It was 
certainly not owing to a suspicion of the dispensing 
of money in bribery that the candidate for the votes 
of their tribunate. This so exasperates the people that they 
try Marcius in absentia and banish him, whereupon he goes 


over to the Volsci. Plutarch’s story (xiv.-xx.) agrees closely 
with Dionysius Hal. vii. 21-64. 
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of the citizens was required to present himself before 
them without a tunic and ungirt. For it was long 
after this time that the buying and selling of votes 
crept in and money became a feature of the elections. 
But afterwards, bribery affected even courts and camps, 
and converted the city into a monarchy, by making 
armies the utter slaves of money. For it has been 
well said that he first breaks down the power of the 
people who first feasts and bribes them. But at 
Rome the mischief seems to have crept in stealthily 
and gradually, and not to have been noticed at once. 
For we do not know who was the first man to bribe 
her people or her courts of law; whereas at Athens, 
Anytus, the son of Anthemion, is said to have been 
the first man to give money to jurors, when he was 
on trial for the treacherous failure to relieve Pylos,} 
toward the close of the Peloponnesian war; a time 
when the pure race of the golden age still possessed 
the Roman forum. 

XV. So when Marcius disclosed his many scars 
from many contests, wherein he had been a foremost 
soldier for seventeen years together, the people were 
put out of countenance by his valour, and agreed 
with one another to elect him. But when the day 
for casting their votes came, and Marcius made a 
pompous entry into the forum escorted by the senate, 
and all the patricians about him were clearly more 
bent on success than ever before, the multitude fell 
away again from their good will towards him, and 


1 A stronghold on the western coast of Messenia, in 
Peloponnesus. It was occupied and successfully defended by 
the Athenians in 425 B.c. (Thuc. iv. 2-41). In 410, the 
Lacedaemonians laid siege to its Messenian garrison, which 
surrendered after an Athenian fleet had failed to relieve it 
(Diodorus, xiii. 64, 5 f.). 
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drifted into feelings of resentment and envy. These 
feelings were reinforced by their fear that if an 
aristocrat, who had such weight with the patricians, 
should become supreme in the government, he might 
altogether deprive the people of their liberties. 

So, being in such a state of mind, they rejected 
Marcius and others were proclaimed elected. The 
senators were indignant, thinking the insult directed 
rather at them than at Marcius, and he himself 
could not treat the occurrence with restraint or 
forbearance. He had indulged the passionate and 
contentious side of his nature, with the idea that 
there was something great and exalted in this, and 
had not been imbued, under the influence of reason 
and discipline, with that gravity and mildness which 
are the chief virtues of a statesman. Nor did he 
know that one who undertakes public business must 
avoid above all things that self-will which, as Plato 
says,! is the “companion of solitude” ; must mingle 
with men, and be a lover of that submissiveness to 
injury which some people ridicule so much. But 
since he was ever a straightforward man and obstin- 
ate, and since he thought that conquest and mastery 
in all things and at all times was the prerogative of 
bravery, rather than of effeminate weakness (which 
breaks out in anger, like a swelling sore, from the 
troubled and wounded spirit), he went away full of 
indignation and bitterness towards the people. The 
younger patricians, too, that element in the city 
which made most vaunt of noble birth and was most 
showy, had always been amazingly devoted to the 
man, and, adhering to him now, when their presence 
did him no good, fanned his anger by their sympa- 


1 In a letter to Dio (Zpist. iv. ad fin.). 
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thetic vexation and sorrow. For he was their leader 
and willing teacher of the art of war in their 
campaigns, and inspired them in their victories with 
a zeal for valour, which had no tinge of mutual 
jealousy. 

XVI. In the meantime grain came to Rome, a great 
part of it bought in Italy, but an equal amount sent 
as a present from Syracuse, where Gelo was tyrant. 
Most of the people were consequently in great hope, 
expecting that the city would be delivered both from its 
scarcity and its discord. The senate, accordingly, was 
convened at once, and the people, flocking about the 
senate-house, awaited the result of its deliberations. 
They expected that the market-price for grain would 
now be moderate, and that what bad been sent as a 
present would be distributed gratis. For there were 
some in the senate who so advised that body. But 
Marcius rose in his place and vehemently attacked 
those who favoured the multitude, calling them dem- 
agogues and betrayers of the aristocracy, and declar- 
ing that they were nourishing, to their own harm, the 
evil seeds of boldness and insolence which had been 
sown among the rabble; these they should have 
choked when they first sprang up, and not have 
strengthened the people by such a powerful magis- 
tracy as the tribunate. But now their body was for- 
midable, because it got everything that it desired. 
allowed no constraint upon its will, and refused to 
obey the consuls, but had their own leaders in anarchy, 
whom they styled their rulers. To sit there, more- 
over, voting such a people largesses and supplies, like 
those Greeks where democracy is most extreme, 
he said was nothing more nor less than maintaining 
them in their disobedience, to the common destruc- 
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tion of all. “For they surely will not say that they 
are getting these as a grateful return for the military 
services which they omitted, and the secessions by 
which they renounced their country, and the ca- 
lumnies against the senate which they have counten- 
anced. They will rather be confident that your fears 
drive you to subserviency and flattery when you make 
them these gifts and concessions, and will set no limit 
to their disobedience, nor cease from their quarrels 
and seditions. Such action on our part would there- 
fore be sheer madness; but if we are wise, we shall 
take their tribunate away from them, for it makes 
the consulship null and void, and divides the city. 
This is no longer one, as before, but has been cut in 
two, so that we can never grow together again, or be 
of one mind, or cease afflicting and confounding one 
another.” 

XVII. With many such words as these Marcius 
was beyond measure successful in filling the younger 
senators, and almost all the wealthy ones, with his 
own fierce enthusiasm, and they cried out that he 
was the only man in the city who disdained submis- 
sion and flattery. But some of the older senators op- 
posed him, suspecting the outcome. And the outcome 
was wholly bad. For the tribunes were present, and 
when they saw that the proposal of Marcius was 
likely to prevail, they ran out among the crowd with 
loud cries, calling upon the plebeians to rally to their 
help. Then there was a stormy session of the as- 
sembly, and when the speech of Marcius was reported 
to it, the people were carried away with fury and 
almost burst in upon the senate. But the tribunes 
made their formal denunciation of Marcius, and sum- 
moned him by messenger to come before them and 
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make his defence. And when he insolently drove 
away the officers who brought their message, they 
went themselves, attended by the aediles, to bring 
him by force, and tried to lay hands upon his person. 
But the patricians, banding together, drove the tri- 
bunes away, and actually beat the aediles. 

By this time, then, evening had fallen, which put 
an end to the tumult; but as soon as it was day, the 
exasperated people came running together from all 
quarters into the forum. When the consuls saw this, 
they were alarmed for the city, and convening the 
senate, urged them to consider how, by reasonable 
proposals and suitable resolutions, they might soothe 
and pacify the multitude, since it was not a time for 
ambitious rivalry, nor would they be wise in contend- 
ing for their dignity, but the crisis was severe and 
critical, and demanded measures that were considerate 
and humane. The majority of the senate acceding 
to these views, the consuls went out and reasoned 
with the people as well as they could, and tried to 
mollify them, answering their accusations in a reason- 
able manner, and making only a moderate use of 
admonition and rebuke; as regarded the price of 
provisions and market supplies, they declared there 
should be no difference between them. 

XVIII. Accordingly, the greater part of the people 
showed signs of relenting, and it was evident, from 
their decorous and sober attention, that they were on 
the way to be controlled and won over. Then the 
tribunes rose and declared that since the senate was 
now acting soberly, the people in their turn would 
make such concessions as were fair and honourable. 
They insisted, however, that Marcius should make 
answer to the following charges: Could he deny that 
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he had instigated the senate to violate the constitu- 
tion and abrogate the powers of the people? When 
summoned to appear before them, had he not refused ? 
And finally, by insulting and beating the aediles in 
the forum, had he not done all in his power to incite 
the citizens to arms and bring about a civil war? 
They made this demand with a desire either that 
Marcius should be publicly humiliated,"if, contrary to 
his nature, he curbed his haughty spirit and sued for 
the favour of the people; or, if he yielded to his 
natural promptings, that he should do something 
which would justify their wrath against him and 
make it implacable. The latter was what they the 
rather expected, and they rightly estimated the man’s 
character. 

For he came and stood before them as one who 
would defend himself, and the people were quiet and 
silent in his presence. But when, instead of the more 
or less deprecatory language expected by his audience, 
he began not only to employ an offensive boldness of 
speech, which at last became actual denunciation, but 
also to show, by the tone of his voice and the cast of 
his countenance, that his fearlessness was not far re- 
moved from disdain and contempi, then the people 
was exasperated, and gave evident signs that his 
words roused their impatience and indignation. Upon 
this, Sicinius, the boldest of the tribunes, after a 
brief conference with his colleagues, made formal 
proclamation that Marcius was condemned to death 
by the tribunes of the people, and ordered the aediles 
to take him up to the Tarpeian rock at once, and cast 
him down the cliff below. But when the aediles laid 
hold of his person, it seemed, even to many of the 
plebeians, a horrible and monstrous act; the patricians, 
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moreover, utterly beside themselves, distressed and 
horror stricken, rushed with loud cries to his aid. 
Some of them actually pushed away the officers 
making the arrest, and got Marcius among them- 
selves; some stretched out their hands in supplica- 
tion of the multitude, since words and cries were of 
no avail amid such disorder and confusion. At last 
the friends and kindred of the tribunes, perceiving 
that it was impossible, without slaying many pa- 
tricians, to lead Marcius away and punish him, per- 
suaded them to remit what was unusual and oppressive 
in his sentence, not to use violence and put him to 
death without a trial, but to surrender him and refer 
his case to the people. Then Sicinius, becoming 
calm, asked the patricians what they meant by taking 
Marcius away from the people when it wished to 
punish him. But the patricians asked in their turn: 
“What then is your purpose, and what do ye mean, 
by thus dragging one of the foremost men of Rome, 
without a trial, to a savage and illegal punishment ?”’ 
“Well then,” said Sicinius, “ye shall not have any 
such excuse for factious quarrel with the people; fon 
they grant your demand that the man have a trial. 
And we cite thee, Marcius, to appear before the 
citizens on the third market-day ensuing, and con- 
vince them, if you can, of your innocence, assured 
that they will decide your case by vote.” 

XIX. For the time being, then, the patricians were 
satisfied with this truce, and went away in glad poss- 
ession of Marcius. But in the time which inter- 
vened before the third market-day (for the Romans 
hold their markets every ninth day, calling them, 
therefore, “nundinae’’), a campaign was undertaken 
against the city of Antium, which led them to hope 
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that the issue might be avoided altogether. The 
campaign would last long enough, they thought, for 
the people to become tractable, after their rage had 
languished or altogether disappeared by reason of 
their occupation with the war. But presently, when 
the citizens returned home after a speedy settlement 
of their dispute with Antium, the patricians were in 
frequent conclave, being full of fear, and deliberating 
how they might not surrender Marcius, and yet pre- 
vent the popular leaders from throwing the people 
again into tumult and disorder. Appius Claudius, 
indeed, who was counted among those most hostile 
to the claims of the people, said with all solemnity 
that the senate would destroy itself and utterly 
betray the government of the city, if it should suffer 
the people to wield their vote in judgement on the 
patricians. But the oldest senators, and those most 
inclined to favour the people, maintained on the con- 
trary that it would not be rendered harsh or severe 
by its exercise of this power, but mild and humane; 
for since it did not despise the senate, but rather 
thought itself despised by that body, the prerogative 
of trying a senator would be a solace to its feelings 
and a mark of honour, so that as soon as it proceeded 
to vote it would lay aside its wrath. 

XX. Marcius, therefore, seeing that the senate 
was in suspense between its kindly feelings towards 
him and its fear of the people, asked the tribunes 
what the accusations against him were, and on what 
charge he would be tried if they led him before the 
people. They replied that the charge against him 
was usurpation, and that they would prove him guilty 
of planning a usurpation of the government. There- 
upon he rose of his own accord and said he was going 
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at once before the people to make his defence, and 
would deprecate no manner of trial, nor, should he 
be found guilty, any form of punishment; “ Only,” 
said he, “see that ye confine yourselves to the charge 
mentioned, and do not play false with the senate.” 
The tribunes agreed to this, and on these terms the 
trial was held. 

But when the people were come together, in the 
first place, the tribunes insisted that the votes be 
cast not by centuries,! but by tribes, thus making 
the indigent and officious rabble, which had no 
thought of honour, superior in voting power to the 
wealthy and well known citizens of the military 
class. In the second place, abandoning the charge 
of usurpation, which could not be proven, they dwelt 
again upon the speech which Marcius had previously 
made in the senate, when he protested against the 
lowering of the market-price of grain, and urged 
them to take the tribunate away from the people. 
They also added a fresh charge against him, namely, 
his distribution of the spoils which he had taken 
from the country of Antium; these, they said, he 
had not turned into the public treasury, but had dis- 
tributed them among those who made the campaign 
with him. By this accusation Marcius is said to have 
been more disturbed than by all the rest. For he 
had not expected it, and was not ready at once 
with an answer which would satisfy the people, but 
began to praise those who had made the campaign, 
whereupon he was clamorously interrupted by those 
who had not made it, and they were the more 
numerous. In the end, therefore, the vote was taken 


1 Out of the 193 centuries, the richest class alone had 98, 
against 95 of all the other five classes put together. 
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by tribes, and a majority of three condemned him.! 
The penalty assigned was perpetual banishment. 
After the result was announced, the people went off 
in greater elation and delight than they had ever 
shown for any victory in battle over their enemies; 
but the senate was in distress and dire dejection, 
repenting now and vexed to the soul that they had 
not done and suffered all things rather than allow 
the people to insult them in the exercise of such 
great powers. And there was no need now of dress 
or other marks of distinction in telling one class from 
another, but it was clear at once that he who rejoiced 
was a plebeian, and he who was vexed, a patrician. 

XXI. Albeit Marcius himself, who was neither 
daunted nor humbled, but in mien, port, and count- 
enance fully composed, seemed the only man among 
all the distressed patricians who was not touched by 
his evil plight. And this was not due to calculation, 
or gentleness, or to a calm endurance of his fate, but 
he was stirred by rage and deep resentment, and 
this, although the many know it not, is pain. For 
when pain is transmuted into anger, it is consumed, 
as it were, by its flames, and casts off its own humility 
and sloth. Wherefore the angry man makes a show 
of activity, as he who has a fever is hot, his spirit 
being, so to speak, afflicted with throbbing, disten- 
tion, and inflation. And that such was his condition, 
Marcius showed right quickly by his conduct. 

He went home, where his mother and his wife met 
him with wailings and loud lamentations, and after 
embracing them and bidding them to bear with 
equanimity the fate that had come upon them, he 


1 Dionysius Hal. (vii. 64) says that nine of the twenty-one 
tribes voted to acquit Marcius, 
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straightway departed and went to the city gate. 
Thither all the patricians in a body escorted him, 
but without taking anything or asking for anything 
he departed, having only three or four of his clients 
with him. For a few days he remained by himself 
at some country place, torn by many conflicting coun- 
sels, such as his anger suggested to him, purposing 
no good or helpful thing at all, but only how he 
might take vengeance on the Romans. At last he 
determined to incite some neighbouring nation to a 
formidable war against them. Accordingly, he set 
out to make trial of the Volscians first, knowing that 
they were still abundantly supplied with men and 
money, and thinking that they had been not so 
much crippled in power by their recent defeats as 
filled with contentious wrath against the Romans. 
XXII. Now there was a certain man of Antium, 
Tullus Aufidius by name, who, by reason of his wealth 
and bravery and conspicuous lineage, had the standing 
of a king among all the Volscians. By this man 
Marcius knew himself to be hated as no other Roman 
was; for they had often exchanged threats and chal- 
lenges in the battles which they had fought, and 
such emulous boastings as the ambitious ardour of 
youthful warriors prompts had given rise to a mutual 
hatred of their own, in addition to that of their 
peoples. However, since he saw that Tullus had a 
certain grandeur of spirit, and that he, more than 
all other Volscians, was eager to retaliate upon the 
Romans, if they gave him any opportunity, Marcius 
bore witness to the truth of him who said!: “ With 
anger it is hard to fight; for whatsoe’er it wishes, 


1 Heracleitus, Fragment 105 (Bywater, Heracliti Ephesvi 
reliquiae, p. 41). 
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that it buys, even at the cost of life.’ For, putting 
on such clothing and attire as would make him seem, 
to any one who saw him, least like the man he was, 
like Odysseus, 


“He went into the city of his deadly foes.” } 


XXIII. It was evening, and many met him, but 
no man knew him. He proceeded, therefore, to the 
house of Tullus, and slipping in unawares, took his 
seat at the hearth? in silence, covered his head, and 
remained there motionless. The people of the house 
were amazed, and did not venture to raise him up, 
for his mien and his silence gave him a certain dig- 
nity; but they told Tullus, who was at supper, what 
a strange thing had happened. Tullus rose from table 
and came to him, and asked him who he was, and 
why he was come. At this, then, Marcius uncovered 
his head, and after a slight pause, said: “If thou 
dost not yet recognize me, Tullus, but disbelievest 
thine eyes, I must be my own accuser. I am 
Caius Marcius, he who has wrought thee and the 
Volscians most harm, and the surname of Coriolanus 
which I bear permits no denial of this. I have won 
no other prize for all the toils and perils which I 
have undergone than the name which is a badge of 
my enmity to your people. This, indeed, cannot be 
taken away from me; but of everything else I have 
been stripped, through the envy and insolence of the 
Roman people, and the cowardly treachery of the 
magistrates and those of my own order. I have been 
driven into exile, too, and am become a suppliant at 
thy hearth, not for the sake of security and safety,— 

1 Odyssey, iv. 246. 


2 A sacred place of refuge for the suppliant. Cf. Odyssey, 
vii. 153. 
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1 Livy simply says that Marcius was kindly received by 
the Volscians, and that he lodged with Tullus (ii. 35, 6). 
Chapters xxi.-xxiii. agree closely with Dionysius Hal. vii. 67 
and viii. 1. 
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for why should I come hither if I were afraid of 
death ?—but with a desire to take vengeance on 
those who have driven me forth, which I take at 
once when I put myself in thy power. If, then, 
thou art eager to assail thine enemies, come, good 
Sir, take advantage of my calamities, and make my 
individual misfortune the good fortune of all the 
Volscians; I shall fight better for you than I have 
against you, in just so far as those who know the 
secrets of their enemies fight better than those who 
do not. But if thou hast given up hope, neither do 
I wish to live, nor is it for thine advantage to spare 
one who has long been an enemy and a foe, and now 
is unprofitable and useless.” 

When Tullus heard this, he was wonderfully 
pleased, and giving him his right hand, said: “ Rise 
up, Marcius, and be of good courage. In giving 
thyself to us, thou bringest us a great good, and 
thou mayest expect a greater one still from the 
Volscians.” Then he entertained Marcius at table 
with every mark of kindness, and during the ensu- 
ing days they took counsel together concerning the 
war.1 

XXIV. But at Rome, owing to the hatred of the 
people by the patricians, who were especially em- 
bittered by the condemnation of Marcius, there were 
great commotions, and many signs from heaven were 
reported by seers, priests, and private persons, which 
could not be ignored. One of these is said to have 
been as follows. There was one Titus Latinus,? a 
man of no great prominence, but of quiet and modest 
life in general, and free from superstitious fears, as 


2 The story is found in Livy, ii. 36, and in Valerius 
Maximus, i. 7, 4 
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he was also, and yet more, from vain pretensions. 
This man dreamed that Jupiter appeared to him, and 
bade him tell the senate that the dancer, whom they 
had appointed to head his procession, was a bad one, 
and gave him the greatest displeasure. After having 
this vision, Titus said, he gave it no thought at all 
at first, but after he had seen it a second and a third 
time, and still neglected it, he had suffered the loss 
of an excellent son by death, and had himself be- 
come suddenly palsied. ‘This story ‘he told after 
having been brought into the senate on a litter, 
and no sooner had he told it, they say, than he at 
at once felt the strength return to his body, and 
rose up, and went away, walking without aid. In 
amazement, then, the senators made a careful in- 
vestigation of the matter. 

Now, what had happened was this. A certain man 
had handed over one of his slaves to other slaves, 
with orders to scourge him through the forum, and 
then put him to death. While they were executing 
this commission and tormenting the poor wretch, 
whose pain and suffering made him writhe and twist 
himself horribly, the sacred procession in honour of 
Jupiter chanced to come up behind. Many of those 
who took part in it were, indeed, scandalized at the 
joyless sight and the unseemly contortions of the 
victim, but no one made any protest; they merely 
heaped abuse and curses on the head of the master 
who was inflicting such a cruel punishment. For in 
those days the Romans treated their slaves with great 
kindness, because they worked and even ate with 
them themselves, and were therefore more familiar 
and gentle with them. And it was a severe punishi- 
ment for a slave who had committed a fault, if he 
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1 According to Livy (ii. 36 and 37), it was at the repetition 
of the great games, which was made necessary by the 
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was obliged to take the piece of wood with which 
they prop up the pole of a waggon, and carry it 
around through the neighbourhood. For he who 
had been seen undergoing this punishment no longer 
had any credit in his own or neighbouring house- 
holds. And he was called “ furcifer”’; for what the 
Greeks call a prop, or support, is called “furea”’ by 
the Romans. 

XXV. When, therefore, Latinus had reported his 
vision to the senators, and they were at a loss to 
know who the unpleasant and bad dancer was who 
had headed the procession referred to, some of them 
were led, owing to the extraordinary nature of his 
punishment, to think of the slave who had been 
scourged through the forum and then put to death. 
Accordingly, with the concurrence of the priests, 
the master of the slave was punished, and the pro- 
cession and spectacles in honour of the god were 
exhibited anew.! 

Now it would seem that Numa, who in other 
respects also was a very wise director of sacred 
rites, had very properly sought to secure the people’s 
reverent attention by means of the following ordin- 
ance. When, namely, magistrates or priests perform 
any religious function, a herald goes before, crying 
with a loud voice, “ Hoc age.” The meaning of the 
ery is, Mind this! and it warns the people to give 
heed to the sacred rites, and suffer no task or demand 
of business to intervene,? implying that men per- 
form most of their duties under some sort of com- 
pulsion and by constraint. And it is customary for 


tape sant made known by the dream of Latinus, that the 
7olscians were sent out of the city, as described by Plutarch 
in chapter xxvi. 1. 2 Cf. Numa, xiv. 2. 
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1 See the following Comparison, ii. 2. 
2 According to Livy (ii. 37, 1-7), it was Tullus himself 
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the Romans to renew sacrifices and processions and 
spectacles, not only for such a reason as the above, 
‘ but also for trivial reasons. For instance, if one of 
the horses drawing the sacred chariots called Tensae 
gives out; or again, if the charioteer takes hold of 
the reins with his left hand, they decree that the 
procession be renewed. And in later ages, a single 
sacrifice has been performed thirty times, because 
again and again some failure or offence was thought 
to occur. Such is the reverent care of the Romans 
in religious matters. 

XXVI. But Marcius and Tullus were secretly con- 
ferring at Antium with the chief men, and were 
urging them to begin the war while the Romans 
were torn by internal dissensions. And when shame 
restrained them from this course, because they had 
agreed to a truce and cessation of hostilities for two 
years, the Romans themselves furnished them with a 
pretext, by making proclamation at the spectacles 
and games, because of some suspicion or slanderous 
report, that the visiting Volscians must leave the 
city before sunset. Some say! that this was due to 
a deceitful stratagem of Marcius, who sent a man to 
the consuls in Rome, bearing the false charge that 
the Volscians purposed to fall upon the Romans at 
the spectacles, and set the city on fire.? This pro- 
elamation made all the Volscians more embittered 
against the Romans; and Tullus, magnifying the 
incident, and goading them on, at last persuaded 
them to send ambassadors to Rome? and demand 
back the territory and the cities which had been 
who came to the consuls, as had been planned with Marcius. 
Plutarch agrees rather with Dionysius Hal. viii. 3 


3 Livy speaks only of a revolt (ii. 38, fin.). Plutarch 
agrees with Dionysius Hal. viii. 4-10. 
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taken from the Volscians in war. But the Romans, 
after hearing the ambassadors, were full of indigna- 
tion, and replied that the Volscians might be first to 
take up arms, but the Romans would be last to lay 
them down. Upon receiving this answer, Tullus 
called a general assembly of his people, and after 
they had voted for the war, advised them to call in 
Marcius, cherishing no resentment against him, but 
firmly convinced that he would be more helpful as 
an ally than he had been injurious as a foe. 

XXVII. Marcius was therefore called in, and held 
a conference with the assembly; they saw from his 
speech that he was as eloquent as his exploits in 
arms had taught them that he was warlike, and were 
convinced of his surpassing intelligence and daring ; 
so they appointed him general with Tullus, and gave 
him full powers to conduct the war. Fearing, then, 
that the time needed to equip and marshal the 
Volscians would be so long as to rob him of his best 
opportunity for action, he left orders with the magis- 
trates and chief men of the city to assemble and 
provide the remaining forces and supplies that were 
requisite, while he himself, after persuading the most 
ardent spirits to march forth as volunteers with him 
and not stop for formal enrolment, burst into the 
Roman territory of a sudden, when no one expected 
it. Consequently he secured such abundance of 
booty that the Volscians had more than they could 
possibly do to use it in their camp or carry it off 
home. But the abundant supplies secured, and the 
great injury and damage done to the enemy’s country, 
were, in his eyes, the most insignificant result of that 
expedition ; its chief result, and his main object in 
making it, was to furnish the people of Rome with 
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1 There is nothing of this preliminary foray in Livy. It is 
on the main expedition (chap. xxviii.) that the patrician lands 
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fresh charges against the patricians. For while he 
maltreated and destroyed everything else, he kept a 
vigorous watch over the lands of the patricians, and 
would not suffer anyone to hurt them or take any- 
thing from them. This led to still further accusa- 
tions and broils between the parties in the city; the 
patricians accused the people of unjustly driving out 
an influential man, and the people charged the pa- 
tricians with bringing Marcius up against them in a 
spirit of revenge, and then enjoying the spectacle of 
what others suffered by the war, while the war itself 
protected their own wealth and property outside the 
city. After Marcius had accomplished his purposes, 
and greatly helped the Volscians towards courage 
and scorn of their enemies, he led his forces back 
in safety.} 

XXVIII. The entire force of the Volscians was 
assembled with speed and alacrity, and was then 
seen to be so large that they determined to leave a 
part of it behind for the security of their cities, and 
with the other part to march against the Romans. 
Moreover, Marcius left it to the choice of Tullus 
which of the two divisions he would command. Then 
Tullus, remarking that Marcius was clearly in no 
wise inferior to himself in valour, and had enjoyed a 
better fortune in all his battles, bade him lead the 
division that was to take the field, and he himself 
would remain behind to guard the cities and provide 
what was requisite for the army abroad.? With a 
stronger force than before, then, Marcius set out first 
against Circeii, a city which was a colony of Rome; 
are spared (ii. 39). According to Dionysius (viii. 12), Tullus 
led one division into the territory of the Latins, Marcius the 
other into that of Rome, and both brought back enormous 
booty. 2 Cf. Dionysius, viii. 13. 
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this surrendered to him of its own accord, and he 
did it no harm. Next, he laid waste the country of 
the Latins, where he expected that the Romans 
would engage him in defence of the Latins, who 
were their allies and by frequent messengers were 
calling upon them for help. But the commons were 
indifferent to the appeal, the consuls were unwilling 
to risk a campaign during the short time left of their 
term of office, and therefore the Latin envoys were 
dismissed. Under these circumstances Marcius led 
his forces against their cities, and taking by assault 
those which offered resistance to him, namely, To- 
lerium, Lavicum, Pedum, and later Bola, he made 
slaves of the inhabitants and plundered their property. 
But for those who came over to him of their own 
accord he showed much concern, and that they might 
suffer no harm, even against his wishes, he encamped 
as far as he could from them, and held aloof from 
their territory. 

XXIX. But after he had taken Bola, a city not 
more than twelve miles away from Rome, where he 
got much treasure and put almost all the adults to 
the sword; and after the Volscians even who had 
been ordered to remain in their cities grew impatient, 
and came trooping in arms to Marcius, declaring that 
he was the sole and only general whom they would 
recognize as their leader, then his name was great 
throughout all Italy, and men thought with amaze- 
ment how the valour of a single man, upon his 
changing sides, had effected such a marvellous turn 
in affairs. 

At Rome, however, all was disorder; its citizens 
refused to fight, and spent their whole time in cabals 
and factious disputes with one another, until tidings 
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came that the enemy had laid close siege to Lavinium, 
where the sacred symbols of the ancestral gods of 
the Romans were stored up, and from which their 
nation took its origin, since that was the first city 
which Aeneas founded. This produced an astonishing 
and universal change of opinion in the commons, as 
well as one which was altogether strange and unex- 
pected in the patricians. For the commons were 
eager to repeal the sentence against Marcius and 
invite him back to the city; whereas the senate, on 
assembling and considering the proposition, rejected 
and vetoed it; either because they were angrily bent on 
opposing all the people’s desires ; or else because they 
were unwilling that Marcius should owe his restoration 
to the kindness of the people; or because they were 
now angry at Marcius himself, seeing that he was injur- 
ing all alike, although he had not been ill-treated by 
all, and showed himself an enemy of his whole country, 
although he knew that the most influential and 
powerful men in it sympathised with him and shared 
in his wrongs. When this decision of the senate 
was made public, the people was powerless; it could 
not by its vote enact a law, without a previous decree 
of the senate. 

XXX. But Marcius, when he heard of it, was yet 
more exasperated, and raising the siege of Lavinium, 
marched against Rome in wrath, and encamped at 
the so-called Fossae Cluiliae, only five miles distant 
from the city. Although the sight of him produced 
terror and great confusion there, still, it put a stop 
for the present to their dissensions ; for no one longer, 
whether consul or senator, dared to oppose the people 
in the matter of restoring Marcius. On the contrary, 
when they saw the women running frantic in the 
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city, and the aged men resorting to the sacred shrines 
with suppliant tears and prayers, and everywhere an 
utter lack of courage and saving counsels, then all 
agreed that the people had done well to seek a 
reconciliation with Marcius, but that the senate had 
made a total mistake in beginning then to indulge 
its wrath and revengeful spirit, when it had been 
well to lay such feelings aside. It was, therefore, 
unanimously decided to send ambassadors to Marcius, 
offering him the privilege of returning to his country, 
and begging him to stop his war upon them. More- 
over, the messengers from the senate were kinsmen 
and friends of Marcius, and expected to be treated 
with great friendliness in their first interview with 
a man who was a relative and associate of theirs. 
But matters turned out quite otherwise; for after 
being led through the camp of the enemy, they 
found him seated in great state, and looking insuf- 
ferably stern. Surrounded by the chief men of the 
Volscians, he bade the Romans declare their wishes. 
They did so, in reasonable and considerate language, 
and with a manner suitable to their position, and 
when they had ceased, he made an answer which, 
so far as it concerned himself, was full of bitterness 
and anger at their treatment of him, and in behalf 
of the Volscians, as their general, he ordered the 
restitution of the cities and territory which had 
been torn from them in war, and the passage of 
a decree granting the Volscians, as allies, equal 
civic rights, as had been done for the Latins. 
For no respite from the war would be secure and 
lasting, he said, except it be based on just and 
equal rights. Moreover, he gave them thirty days 
for deliberation, and when the ambassadors were 
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1 There is nothing of this withdrawal of forces in Livy 
(ii. 39). 
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gone, he immediately withdrew his forces from the 
country.! 

XXXI. This was the first ground of complaint 
against him which was laid hold of by those of the 
Volscians who had long been jealous of him, and 
uneasy at the influence which he had acquired. 
Among these was Tullus also, not because he had 
been personally wronged at all by Marcius, but be- 
cause he was only too human. For he was vexed 
to find his reputation wholly obscured and himself 
neglected by the Volscians, who thought that Marcius 
alone was everything to them, and that their other 
leaders should be content with whatever share of 
influence and authority he might bestow upon them. 
This was the reason why the first seeds of denuncia- 
tion were sown in secret, and now, banding together, 
the malcontents shared their resentment with one 
another, and called the withdrawal of Marcius a 
betrayal, not so much of cities and armies, as of 
golden opportunities, which prove the salvation or 
the loss of these as well as of everything else; for 
he had granted a respite of thirty days from war, 
although in war the greatest changes might occur 
in much less time than this. 

And yet Marcius did not spend this time in idle- 
ness, but fell upon the enemy’s allies, harassed and 
ravaged their territories, and captured seven of their 
large and populous cities.2, And the Romans did not 
venture to come to their aid, but their spirits were 
full of hesitation, and their attitude toward the war 
was that of men who are completely benumbed and 
paralyzed. And when the time had passed, and 


2 Cf. Dionysius, viii. 36. Chapters xxviii.—xxx. in Plutarch 
agree closely with Dionysius viii. 14-35. 
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Marcius was at hand again with his entire force, they 
sent out another embassy to entreat him to moderate 
his wrath, withdraw the Volscian army from the 
country, and then make such proposals and settle- 
ments as he thought best for both nations; for the 
Romans would make no concessions through fear, 
but if he thought that the Volscians ought to obtain 
certain favours, all such would be granted them 
if they laid down their arms. Marcius replied that, 
as general of the Volscians, he would make no 
answer to this, but as one who was still a citizen 
of Rome, he advised and exhorted them to adopt 
more moderate views of what justice required, and 
come to him in three days with a ratification of 
his previous demands; but if they should decide 
otherwise, they must know well that it was not 
safe for them to come walking into his camp again 
with empty phrases. 

XXXII. When the embassy had returned and the 
senate had heard its report, it was felt that the city 
was tossing on the billows of a great tempest, and 
therefore the last and sacred anchor was let down. 
A decree was passed that all the priests of the gods, 
and the celebrants or custodians of the mysteries, 
and those who practised the ancient and ancestral 
art of divination from the flight of birds,—that all 
these should go to Marcius, arrayed as was the custom 
of each in the performance of their sacred rites, and 
should urge him in the same manner as before to put 
a stop to the war, and then to confer with his fellow- 
citizens regarding the Volscians. He did, indeed, 
admit this embassy into his camp, but made no other 
concession, nor did he act or speak more mildly, 
but told them to make a settlement on his former 
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terms, or else accept the war.! Accordingly, when 
the priests had returned, it was decided to remain 
quietly in the city, guarding its walls, and repulsing 
the enemy, should he make an attack. They put 
their hopes in time especially, and in the vicissitudes 
of fortune, since they knew not how to save them- 
selves by their own efforts, but turmoil, terror, and 
rumours of evil possessed the city. At last some- 
thing happened that was like what Homer often 
mentions, although people generally do not wholly 
believe it. For when some great and unusual deed 
is to be done, that poet declares in his stately 
manner :— 


“ He then was inspired by the goddess, flashing-eyed 
Athene”’ ;2 


and again :— 


“ But some immortal turned his mind by lodging in 
his heart 
A fear of what the folk would say” ;% 


and again :— 


“‘Kither through some suspicion, or else a god so 
bade him do”’;+4 


but people despise Homer and say that with his im- 
possible exploits and incredible tales he makes it 
impossible to believe in every man’s power to de- 
termine his own choice of action. This, however, 
is not what Homer does, but those acts which are 
natural, customary, and the result of reasoning, he 


1 Cf. Livy, ii. 39, 12; Dionysius, viii. 38. 
2 Odyssey, xviii. 158 = xxi. i. (7H F Gpa). 
8 Not to be found now in Homer. 4 Odyssey, ix. 339. 
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attributes to our own volition, and he certainly says 


frequently :— 
* But I formed a plan within my lordly heart”’ ;} 
and also :— 


“So he spake, and Peleus’ son was sore distressed, 
and his heart 
Within his shaggy breast between two courses was 
divided ”’ ; 
and again :— . 
* But him no whit 
Could she persuade from his integrity, the fiery- 
hearted Bellerophon” ;% 


while in exploits of a strange and extraordinary 
nature, requiring some rush of inspiration, and des- 
perate courage, he does not represent the god as 
taking away, but as prompting, a man’s choice of 
action; nor yet as creating impulses in a man, but * 
rather conceptions which lead to impulses, and by 
these his action is not made involuntary, but his 
will is set in motion, while courage and hope are 
added to sustain him. For either the influence of 
the gods must be wholly excluded from all initiating 
power over our actions, or in what other way can 
they assist and co-operate with men? They certainly 
do not mould our bodies by their direct agency, nor 
give the requisite change to the action of our hands 
and feet, but rather, by certain motives, conceptions, 
and purposes, they rouse the active and elective 
powers of our spirits, or, on the other hand, divert 
and check them. 


1 Odyssey, ix. 299. 2 Iliad, i. 188 £. 3 Iliad, vi. 161 f. 
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1 Chapter xxiii. 

2“«Then the matrons came in a body to Veturia, the 
mother of Coriolanus, and Volumnia, his wife. Whether 
this was the result of public counsel, or of the women’s fear, 
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XXXIII. Now in Rome, at the time of which 1 
speak, various groups of women visited the various 
temples, but the greater part of them, and those of 
highest station, carried their supplications to the 
altar of Jupiter Capitolinvs. Among these was Va- 
leria, a sister of that Publicola who had done the 
Romans so many eminent services both as warrior 
and statesman. Publicola, indeed, had died some 
time before, as I have related in his Life;! but 
Valeria was still enjoying her repute and honour in 
the city, where her life was thought to adorn her 
lineage. This woman, then, suddenly seized with 
one of those feelings which I have been describing, 
and laying hold of the right expedient with a pur- 
pose not uninspired of heaven, rose up herself, bade 
the other women all rise, and came with them to the 
house of Volumnia,? the mother of Marcius. After 
entering and finding her seated with her daughter- 
in-law, and holding the children of Marcius on her 
lap, Valeria called about her the women who had 
followed, and said: “We whom thou seest here, 
Volumnia, and thou, Vergilia, are come as women to 
women, obeying neither senatorial edict nor consular 
command; but our god, as it would seem, taking 
pity on our supplication, put into our hearts an im- 
pulse to come hither to you and beseech you to do 
that which will not only be the salvation of us our- 
selves and of the citizens besides, but also lift you 
who consent to do it to a more conspicuous fame 
than that which the daughters of the Sabines won, 
when they brought their fathers and husbands out 


I cannot ascertain.”—Livy, ii. 40, 1. In Dionysius also 
(viii. 39,40), whom Plutarch seems otherwise to be following, 
Veturia is the mother, and Volumnia the wife, of Marcius. 
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of war into friendship and peace. Arise, come with 
us to Marcius, and join with us in supplicating him, 
bearing this just and true testimony in behalf of 
your country, that, although she has suffered much 
wrong at his hands, she has neither done nor thought 
of doing harm to you, in her anger, but restores 
you to him, even though she is destined to obtain 
no equitable treatment at his hands.” 

These words of Valeria were seconded by the cries 
of the other women with her, and Volumnia gave 
them this answer :—“O women, not only have we 
an equal share with you in the common calamities, 
but we have an additional misery of our own, in that 
we have lost the fame and virtue of Marcius, and see 
his person protected in command, rather than pre- 
served from death, by the arms of our enemies. And 
yet it is the greatest of our misfortunes that our 
native city is become so utterly weak as to place her 
hopes in us. For I know not whether the man will 
have any regard for us, since he has none for his 
country, which he once set before mother and wife 
and children. However, take us and use us and 
bring us to him; if we can do nothing else, we can 
at least breathe out our lives in supplications for our 
country.” 

XXXIV. After this, she took the children and 
Vergilia and went with the other women to the camp 
of the Volscians. The sight of them, and the piti- 
fulness of it, produced even in their enemies rever- 
ence and silence. Now it chanced that Marcius was 
seated on a tribunal with his chief officers. When, 
accordingly, he saw the women approaching, he was 
amazed; and when he recognized his mother, who 
walked at their head, he would fain have persisted 
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in his previous inflexible and implacable course, but, 
mastered by his feelings, and confounded at what he 
saw, he could not endure to remain seated while 
they approached him, but descended quickly from 
the tribunal and ran to meet them. He saluted his 
mother first, and held her a long time in his embrace, 
and then his wife and children, sparing now neither 
tears nor caresses, but suffering himself as it were to 
be borne away by a torrent of emotion. 

XXXV. But when he was sated with this, and 
perceived that his mother now wished to say some- 
thing, he brought to his side the councillors of the 
Volscians, and heard Volumnia speak as follows: 
“Thou seest, my son, even if we do not speak our- 
selves, and canst judge from the wretchedness of our 
garb and aspect, to what a pitiful state thy banish- 
ment has reduced us. And now be sure that we 
who come to thee are of all women most unhappy, 
since fortune has made the sight which should have 
been most sweet, most dreadful for us, as I behold 
my son, and this wife of thine her husband, encamped 
against the walls of our native city. And that which 
for the rest is an assuagement of all misfortune and 
misery, namely prayer to the gods, has become for 
us most impracticable; for we cannot ask from the 
gods both victory for our country and at the same 
time safety for thee, but that which any one of our 
foes might imprecate upon us as a curse, this must 
be the burden of our prayers. For thy wife and 
children must needs be deprived either of their 
country or of thee. As for me, I will not wait to 
have the war decide this issue for me while I live, 
but unless I can persuade thee to substitute friend- 
ship and concord for dissension and hostility, and so 
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to become a benefactor of both parties rather than a 
destroyer of one of them, then consider and be well 
assured that thou canst not assail thy country with- 
out first treading underfoot the corpse of her who 
bore thee. For it does not behoove me to await that 
day on which I shall behold my son either led in 
triumph by his fellow-citizens or triumphing over his 
country. If, then, I asked you to save your country 
by ruining the Volscians, the question before thee 
would be a grievous one, my son, and hard to 
decide, since it is neither honourable for a man to 
destroy his fellow-citizens, nor just for him to betray 
those who have put their trust in him; but as it is, 
we ask only a relief from evils, something which 
would be salutary for both parties alike, but more 
conducive to fame and honour for the Volscians, 
because their superiority in arms will give them the 
appearance of bestowing the greatest of blessings, 
namely peace and friendship, although they get these 
no less themselves. If these blessings are realized, it 
will be chiefly due to thee; if they are not, then 
thou alone wilt bear the blame from both nations. 
And though the issues of war are obscure, this is 
manifest, that if victorious, thou wilt only be thy 
country’s destroying demon, and if defeated, the 
world will think that, to satisfy thy wrath, thou 
didst bring down the greatest calamities upon men 
who were thy benefactors and friends.” 

XXXVI. While Volumnia was saying this, Marcius 
listened without making any answer, and after she 
had ceased also, he stood a long time in silence. 
Volumnia therefore began once more: “Why art 
thou silent, my son? Is it right to yield everything 
to wrath and resentment, but wrong to gratify a 
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mother in such a prayer as this? Or is the remem- 
brance of his wrongs becoming to a great man, while 
the remembrance, with reverence and honour, of the 
benefits which children have received from their 
parents is not the duty of a great and good man? 
Surely for no man were it more seemly to cherish 
gratitude than for thee, who dost so bitterly proceed 
against ingratitude. And yet, although thou hast 
already punished thy country severely, thou hast not 
shown thy mother any gratitude. It were, therefore, 
a most pious thing in thee to grant me, without any 
compulsion, so worthy and just a request as mine; 
but since I cannot persuade thee, why should I spare 
my last resource?” And with these words she threw 
herself at his feet, together with his wife and children. 
Then Marcius, crying out “ What hast thou done to 
me, my mother!” lifted her up, and pressing her 
right hand warmly, said: “ Thou art victorious, and 
thy victory means good fortune to my country, but 
death to me; for J shall withdraw vanquished, though 
by thee alone.” When he had said this, and had 
held a little private conference with his mother and 
his wife, he sent them back again to Rome, as they 
desired, and on the next morning led away his 
Volscians, who were not all affected in the same 
way nor equally pleased by what had happened. 
For some found fault both with him and with what 
he had done; but others, who were favourably dis- 
posed towards a peaceful settlement of the dispute, 
with neither; while some, though displeased with 
his proceedings, nevertheless could not look upon 
Marcius as a bad man, but thought it pardonable 
in him to be broken down by such strong compul- 
sions. No one, however, opposed him, but all followed 
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him obediently, though rather out of admiration for 
his virtue than regard for his authority.} 

XXXVII. But the Roman people showed more 
plainly, when they were set free from the war, the 
greatness of their fear and peril while it lasted. For 
as soon as those who manned the walls descried the 
Volscians drawing their forces off, every temple was 
thrown open, and the people crowned themselves 
with garlands and offered sacrifices as if for victory. 
But the joy of the city was most apparent in the 
honour and loving favour which both the senate and 
the whole people bestowed upon the women, declar- 
ing their belief that the city’s salvation was manifestly 
due to them. When, however, the senate passed a 
decree that whatsoever they asked for themselves in 
the way of honour or favour, should be furnished and 
done for them by the magistrates, they asked for 
nothing else besides the erection of a temple of 
Women’s Fortune, the expense of which they offered 
to contribute of themselves, if the city would under- 
take to perform, at the public charge, all the sacrifices 
and honours, such as are due to the gods. The senate 
commended their public spirit, and erected the temple 
and its image at the public charge,? but they none 
the less contributed money themselves and set up a 
second image of the goddess, and this, the Romans 
say, as it was placed in the temple, uttered some such 
words as these: “ Dear to the gods, O women, is your 
pious gift of me.’ ® 

XXXVIII. These words were actually uttered 
twice, as the story runs, which would have us be- 

1 Compare Livy’s story of this interview and its results 
on Fn 3-9). Plutarch agrees rather with Dionysius, viii. 
39-54. 

® Cf. Livy, ii. 40, 11. 8 Cf. Dionysius, viii. 56. 
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lieve what is difficult of belief and probably never 
happened. For that statues have appeared to sweat, 
and shed tears, and exude something like drops ot 
blood, is not impossible; since wood and _ stone 
often contract a mould which is productive of 
moisture, and cover themselves with many colours, 
and receive tints from the atmosphere; and there is 
nothing in the way of believing that the Deity uses 
these phenomena sometimes as signs and portents. 
It is possible also that statues may emit a noise like 
a moan or a groan, by reason of a fracture or a 
rupture, which is more violent if it takes place in 
the interior. But that articulate speech, and language 
so clear and abundant and precise, should proceed 
from a lifeless thing, is altogether impossible; since 
not even the soul of man, or the Deity, without a 
body duly organized and fitted with vocal parts, has 
ever spoken and conversed. But where history forces 
our assent with numerous and credible witnesses, we 
must conclude that an experience different from that 
of sensation arises in the imaginative part of the soul, 
and persuades men to think it sensation; as, for 
instance, in sleep, when we think we see and hear, 
although we neither see nor hear. However, those 
who cherish strong feelings of good-will and affec- 
tion for the Deity, and are therefore unable to reject 
or deny anything of this kind, have a strong argu- 
ment for their faith in the wonderful and transcend- 
ent character of the divine power. For the Deity 
has no resemblance whatever to man, either in 
nature, activity, skill, or strength; nor, if He does 
something that we cannot do, or contrives some- 
thing that we cannot contrive, is this contrary to 
reason; but rather, since He differs from us in all 
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points, in His works must of all is He unlike us 
and far removed from us. But most or the Deity’s 
powers, as Heracleitus says,! “ escape our knowledge 
through incredulity.” 

XXXIX. But as for Marcius, when he came back 
to Antium from his expedition, Tullus, who had long 
hated him and been oppressed with jealousy of him, 
plotted to take him off at once, believing that if his 
enemy escaped him now, he would never give him 
another chance to seize him. Having, therefore, ar- 
rayed a large party against him, he bade him lay 
down his command and give the Volscians an ac- 
count of his administration. But Marcius, afraid of 
being reduced to private station when Tullus was in 
command and exercising the greatest influence among 
his own countrymen, said he would resign his com- 
mand to the Volscians, if they bade him do so, since 
it was at their general bidding that he had assumed 
it; and that he was ready, and would not refuse even 
before that, to give a full account of his administra- 
tion to all the people of Antium who desired it. An 
assembly was therefore held, at which the popular 
leaders who had been set to the work rose and tried 
to embitter the multitude against him. But when 
Marcius rose to speak, the more disorderly part of 
his audience grew quiet, out of reverence for him, 
and gave him opportunity to speak fearlessly, while 
the best of the men of Antium, and those that were 
especially pleased with peace, made it clear that they 
would listen to him with favour and give a just de- 
cision. Tullus, therefore, began to fear the effect of 
the man’s plea in self-defence ; for he was one of the 
most powerful speakers, and his earlier achievements 


1 Fragment 116 (Bywater, p. 45) 
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1<“<‘Then, after he had withdrawn his troops from the 
Roman territory, they say that he was overwhelmed with 
hatred in consequence, and lost his life, different writers 
giving different details of his death. In Fabius, who is by 
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secured him a gratitude which outweighed his later 
fault; nay more, the very charge against him was 
but so much proof of the great gratitude which was 
his due. For they would not have thought themselves 
wronged in not getting Rome into their power, had 
not the efforts of Marcius brought them near to 
taking it. 

Accordingly, the conspirators decided to make no 
more delay, and not to test the feelings of the multi- 
tude; but the boldest of them, crying out that the 
Volscians must not listen to the traitor, nor suffer him 
to retain his command and play the tyrant among 
them, fell upon him in a body and slew him, and no 
man present offered to defend him.! However, that 
the deed was not wrought with the approval of the 
majority of the Volscians, was seen at once from their 
coming out of their cities in concourse to his body, 
to which they gave honourable burial, adorning his 
tomb with arms and spoils, as that of a chieftain and 
general. But when the Romans learned of his death, 
they paid him no other mark either of honour or 
resentment, but simply granted the request of the 
women that they might mourn for him ten months, 
as was customary when any one of them lost a father, 
or a son, or a brother. For this was the period fixed 
for the longest mourning, and it was fixed by Numa 
Pompilius, as is written in his Life.? 

The loss of Marcius was keenly felt at once by the 
Volscian state. For, in the first place, they quarrelled 
with the Aequians, who were their allies and friends, 
over the supreme command, and carried their quarrel 
far the most ancient authority, I find that he lived even to 
old age” (Livy, ii. 40, 10). Chapter xxxix. in Plutarch 
agrees closely with Dionysius viii. 57-59, who says that 
Marcius was stoned to death. 2 Chapter xii. 2, 
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to the length of bloodshed and slaughter; in the 
second place, they were defeated in battle by the 
Romans, wherein Tullus was slain and the very flower 
of their.forces was cut to pieces, so that they were 
glad to accept most disgraceful terms, becoming sub- 
jects of Rome, and pledging themselves to obey her 
commands.! 


COMPARISON OF ALCIBIADES AND 
CORIOLANUS 


I. Now that all the deeds of these men are set 
forth, so far as we consider them worthy of recol- 
lection and record, it is plain that their military 
careers do not incline the balance either way very 
decidedly. For both alike gave many signal proofs 
of daring and valour as soldiers, as well as of skill 
and foresight as commanders; except that some may 
give the preference to Alcibiades, because he was 
continually successful and victorious in many struggles 
by sea, as well as by land, and declare him therefore 
the more consummate general. It is certainly true 
of each that, when he was at home and in command, 
he always conducted his country’s cause with manifest 
success, and, contrariwise, inflicted even more mani- 
fest injury upon it when he went over to the enemy. 
As statesmen, if the exceeding wantonness of Al- 
cibiades, and the stain of dissoluteness and vulgarity 
upon all his efforts to win the favour of the multi- 
tude, won the loathing of sober-minded citizens, it 
was equally true that the utter ungraciousness of 


1 Of. Livy, ii. 40, 12 f. 
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Marcius, together with his pride and oligarchical 
demeanour, won the hatred of the Roman people. 
Neither course, then, is to be approved ; although 
the man who seeks to win the people by his favours 
is less blameworthy than those who heap insults 
on the multitude, in order to avoid the appearance 
of trying to win them. For it is a disgrace to flatter 
the people for the sake of power; but to get power 
by acts of terror, violence, and oppression, is not 
only a disgrace, it is also an injustice. 

II. Now, that Marcius is usually thought to have 
been rather simple in his nature, and straightforward, 
while Alcibiades was unscrupulous in his public acts, 
and false, is very clear. And Alcibiades is particularly 
denounced for the malicious deceit by which he 
cheated the Lacedaemonian ambassadors, as Thucy- 
dides relates,) and put an end to the peace. But 
this policy of his, although it did plunge the city 
again into war, made it nevertheless strong and for- 
midable, by reason of the alliance with Mantinea 
and Argos which Alcibiades secured for it. And yet 
Marcius himself also used deceit to stir up war 
between the Romans and Volscians, when he brought 
a false charge against the visitors to the games, as 
Dionysius relates;? and the motive for his action 
makes it the worse of the two. For he was not 
influenced by ambition, or by rivalry in a political 
struggle, as Alcibiades was, but simply gave way to 
his anger, from which passion, as Dion says, “ no one 
ever gets a grateful return,’ and threw many districts 
of Italy into confusion, and needlessly sacrificed 
many innocent cities to his rage against his country. 

1 V. 45; cf. Plutarch’s Nicias, x. ; Alcibiades, xiv. 

* See Coriolanus, xxvi. 2; Dionysius Hal., Antig. Rom. 
viii, 2, 
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It is true, indeed, that Alcibiades also, through his 
anger, was the cause of great calamities to his 
countrymen. But just as soon as he saw that they 
were repentant, he showed them his goodwill, and 
after he had been driven away a second time, he 
did not exult over the mistakes of their generals, 
nor look with indifference upon their bad and 
perilous plans, but did precisely what Aristides is 
so highly praised for doing to Themistocles: he came 
to the men who were then in command, although 
they were not his friends, and told them plainly 
what they ought to do. Marcius, however, in the 
first place, did injury to his whole city, although he 
had not been injured by the whole of it, but the 
best and strongest part of it shared his wrongs and 
his distress; in the second place, by resisting and 
not yielding to the many embassies and supplications 
with which his countrymen tried to heal his single 
wrath and folly, he made it clear that he had under- 
taken a fierce and implacable war for the overthrow 
and destruction of his country, not that he might 
recover and regain it. Further, in this point it may 
be said there was a difference between them, namely, 
that Alcibiades, when he went over to the side of 
the Athenians, was moved by fear and hatred of the 
Spartans, who were plotting to take his life ; whereas 
it was dishonourable for Marcius to leave the Vol- 
scians in the lurch when they were treating him 
with perfect fairness. For he was appointed their 
leader, and had the greatest credit and influence 
among them, unlike Alcibiades, whom the Lacedae- 
monians misused rather than used, who wandered 
about aimlessly in their city, and again was tossed 
to and fro in their camp, and at last threw himself 
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into the hands of Tissaphernes; unless, indeed, he 
was all the while paying him court in order that the 
Athens to which he longed to return might not be 
utterly destroyed. 

III. Furthermore, in the matter of money, we are 
told that Alcibiades often got it ill by taking bribes, 
and spent it ill in luxury and dissipation; whereas 
Marcius could not be persuaded to take it even when 
it was offered to him as an honour by his commanders. 
And for this reason he was especially odious to the 
multitude in the disputes with the people concerning 
debts, because they saw that it was not for gain, but 
out of insolence and scorn, that he acted despitefully 
towards the poor. 

Antipater, writing in one of his letters about the 
death of Aristotle the philosopher,! says: “In ad- 
dition to all his other gifts, the man had also that of 
persuasion ’”’; and the absence of this gift in Marcius 
made his great deeds and virtues obnoxious to the 
very men whom they benefited, since they could not 
endure the arrogant pride of the man, and that self- 
will which is, as Plato says,? “the companion of 
solitude.” Alcibiades, on the contrary, understood 
how to treat in a friendly manner those who met 
him, and we cannot wonder that when he was suc- 
cessful his fame was attended with goodwill and 
honour, and flowered luxuriantly, since some of his 
errors even had often charm and felicity. This was 
the reason why, in spite of the great and frequent 
harm done by him to the city, he was nevertheless 
many times appointed leader and general; while 
Marcius, when he stood for an office which was his 


1 See Comparison of Aristides and Cato, ii. 4. 
2 See Coriolanus, xv. 4. 
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due in view of his valorous achievements, was 
defeated. And so it was that the one could not 
make himself hated by his countrymen, even when 
he was doing them harm; while the other was after 
all not beloved, even while he was admired. 

IV. For Marcius did not, as a commander, obtain 
any great successes for his city, but only for his 
enemies against his country; whereas Alcibiades was 
often of service to the Athenians, both as a private 
soldier and as a commander. When he was at home, 
he mastered his adversaries to his heart’s content; 
it was when he was absent that their calumnies pre- 
vailed. Marcius, on the contrary, was with the 
Romans when they condemned him, and with the 
Volscians when they slew him. The deed was not 
in accordance with justice or right, it is true, and yet 
his own acts supplied an excuse for it, because, after 
rejecting the terms of peace publicly offered, and 
suffering himself to be persuaded by the private 
solicitations of the women, he did not put an end to 
hostilities, but allowed the war to continue, while he 
threw away for ever its golden opportunity. For he 
should have won the consent of those who had put 
their trust in him, before retiring from his position, 
if he had the highest regard for their just claims 
upon him. If, on the other hand, he cared nothing 
for the Volscians, but was prosecuting the war merely 
to satisfy his own anger, and then stopped it abruptly, 
the honourable course had been, not to spare his 
country for his mother’s sake, but his mother together 
with his country; since his mother and his wife were 
part and parcel of the native city which he was be- 
sieging. But after giving harsh treatment to public 
supplications, entreaties of embassies, and prayers of 
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priests, then to concede his withdrawal as a favour 
to his mother, was not so much an honour to that 
mother, as it was a dishonour to his country, which 
was thus saved by the pitiful intercession of a single 
woman, and held unworthy of salvation for its own 
sake. Surely the favour was invidious, and harsh, 
and really no favour at all, and unacceptable to both 
parties; for he retired without listening to the per- 
suasions of his antagonists, and without gaining the 
consent of his comrades-in-arms. 

The cause of all this lay in his unsociable, very 
overweening, and self-willed disposition, which of 
itself is offensive to most people, and when combined 
with an ambitious spirit, becomes altogether savage 
and implacable. Such men pay no court to the 
multitude, professing not to want their honours, and 
then are vexed if they do not get them. Certainly 
there was no tendency to importune or court the 
favour of the multitude in men like Metellus, Aris- 
tides, and Epaminondas; but owing to their genuine 
contempt for what a people has the power to give 
and take away, though they were repeatedly ostra- 
cised, defeated at elections, and condemned in courts 
of justice, they cherished no anger against their 
countrymen for their ingratitude, but showed them 
kindness again when they repented, and were recon- 
ciled with them when they asked it. Surely he who 
least courts the people’s favour, ought least to resent 
their neglect, since vexation over failure to receive 
their honours is most apt to spring from an excessive 
longing after them. 

V. Well, then, Alcibiades would not deny that he 
rejoiced to be honoured, and was displeased to be 
overlooked, and he therefore tried to be agreeable 
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and pleasant to his associates; but the overweening 
pride of Marcius would not suffer him to pay court 
to those who had the power to honour and advance 
him, while his ambition made him feel angry and 
hurt when he was neglected. These are the blame- 
worthy traits in the man, but all the rest are brilliant. 
And for his temperance and superiority to wealth, 
he deserves to be compared with the best and purest 
of the Greeks, not with Alcibiades, who, in these 
regards, was the most unscrupulous of men, and the 
most careless of the claims of honour. 
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1 In s.c. 424, Brasidas won Acanthus, a town on the 
Chalcidic peninsula, away from its alliance with Athens 
(Thue, iv. 84-88). * Herodotus, i. 82. 
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I. Tue treasury of the Acanthians at Delphi bears 
this inscription: “ Brasidas and the Acanthians, with 
spoil from the Athenians.”’! For this reason many 
think that the marble figure standing within the 
edifice, by the door, is a statue of Brasidas. But it 
really represents Lysander, with his hair very long, 
after the ancient custom, and growing a generous 
beard. For it is not true, as some state, that because 
the Argives, after their great defeat, shaved their 
heads for sorrow, the Spartans, in contrary fashion, 
let their hair grow long in exultation over their 
victory ;? nor was it because the Bacchiadae,? when 
they fled from Corinth to Lacedaemon, looked mean 
and unsightly from having shaved their heads, that 
the Spartans, on their part, became eager to wear 
their hair long; but this custom also goes back to 
Lycurgus. And he is reported to have said that a 
fine head of hair makes the handsome more comely 
to look upon, and the ugly more terrible.* 

Il. The father of Lysander, Aristocleitus, is said 
to have been of the lineage of the Heracleidae, 
though not of the royal family. But Lysander was 
reared in poverty, and showed himself as much as 
any man conformable to the customs of his people; 


8 An oligarchical family, deposed from rule in Corinth by 
Cypselus, about 650 B.c. (Herod. v. 92). 
4 Cf. Lycurgus, xxii. 1. 
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of a manly spirit, too, and superior to every pleasure, 
excepting only that which their good deeds bring to 
those who are successful and honoured. To this 
pleasure it is no disgrace for the youth in Sparta to 
succumb. Indeed, from the very first they wish their 
boys to be sensitive towards public opinion, distressed 
by censure, and exalted by praise; and he who is in- 
sensible and stolid in these matters, is looked down 
upon as without ambition for excellence, and a cum- 
berer of the ground. Ambition, then, and the spirit 
of emulation, were firmly implanted in him by his 
Laconian training, and no great fault should be found 
with his natural disposition on this account. But 
he seems to have been naturally subservient to men 
of power and influence, beyond what was usual in a 
Spartan, and content to endure an arrogant authority 
for the sake of gaining his ends, a trait which some 
hold to be no small part of political ability. And 
Aristotle, when he sets forth that great natures, like 
those of Socrates and Plato and Heracles, have a 
tendency to melancholy, writes also! that Lysander, 
not immediately, but when well on in years, was a 
prey to melancholy. 

But what is most peculiar in him is that, though 
he bore poverty well, and though he was never 
mastered nor even corrupted by money, yet he filled 
his country full of wealth and the love of wealth, 
and made her cease to be admired for not admiring 
wealth, importing as he did an abundance of gold 
and silver after the war with Athens, although he 
kept not a single drachma for himself. And when 
Dionysius the tyrant sent his daughters some costly 
tunics of Sicilian make, he would not receive them. 


1 Problems, xxx. 1. 
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saying he was afraid they would make his daughters 
look more ugly. But a little later, when he was sent 
as ambassador to the same tyrant from the same 
city, and was presented by him with two robes, and 
ordered to choose which of them he would, and 
carry it to his daughter, he said that she could 
choose better herself, and went off with both of 
them. 

Ill. The Peloponnesian war had now been carried 
on for a long time, and after their disaster in Sicily! 
it was expected that the Athenians would straight- 
way lose their control of the sea, and presently give 
up the struggle altogether. But Alcibiades, returning 
from exile and taking the command, wrought a great 
change, and made his countrymen again a match for 
their enemies by sea. The Lacedaemonians, accord- 
ingly, were frightened again, and summoning up fresh 
zeal for the war, which required, as they thought, an 
able leader and a more powerful armament, sent out 
Lysander to take command upon the sea.2 When 
he came to Ephesus, he found the city well disposed 
to him and very zealous in the Spartan cause, al- 
though it was then in a low state of prosperity and 
in danger of becoming utterly barbarized by the 
admixture of Persian customs, since it was enveloped 
by Lydia, and the King’s generals made it their 
headquarters. He therefore pitched his camp there, 
and ordered the merchant vessels from every quarter 
to land their cargoes there, and made preparations 
for the building of triremes. Thus he revived the 
traffic of their harbours, and the business of their 
market, and filled their houses and workshops with 


1413 B.c. Cf. Thue. viii. 2. 2 Cf. Alcibiades, xxxii. 4. 
8 In the autumn of 408 B.c. 
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profits, so that from that time on, and through his 
efforts, the city had hopes of achieving the stateliness 
and grandeur which it now enjoys. 

IV. When he learned that Cyrus, the King’s son, 
was come to Sardis,! he went up to confer with him 
and to accuse Tissaphernes, who, though he was 
commissioned to aid the Lacedaemonians and drive 
the Athenians from the sea, was thought to be remiss 
in his duty, through the efforts of Alcibiades,? showing 
lack of zeal, and destroying the efliciency of the fleet 
by the meagre subsidies which he gave. Now Cyrus 
was well pleased that Tissaphernes, who was a base 
man and privately at feud with him, should be ac- 
cused and maligned. By this means, then, as well 
as by his behaviour in general, Lysander made him- 
self agreeable, and by the submissive deference of 
his conversation, above all else, he won the heart of 
the young prince, and roused him to prosecute the 
war with vigour. At a banquet which Cyrus gave 
him as he was about to depart, the prince begged 
him not to reject the tokens of his friendliness, but 
to ask plainly for whatever he desired, since nothing 
whatsoever would be refused him. “Since, then,” 
said Lysander in reply, “thou art so very kind, I beg 
and entreat thee, Cyrus, to add an obol to the pay 
of my sailors, that they may get four obols instead 
of three.” 3 Cyrus, accordingly, delighted with his 
public spirit, gave him ten thousand darics, out of 
which he added the obol to the pay of his seamen, 
and, by the renown thus won, soon emptied the 
ships of his enemies. For most of their seamen 


1 He succeeded Tissaphernes as satrap of Lydia. 
2 Of. Alcibiades, xxv. 1-2. 
8’ Cf. Xen. Hell. i. 5, 6f. 
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came over to those who offered higher pay, and 
those who remained were listless and mutinous, and 
gave daily trouble to their officers. However, al- 
though he had thus injured and weakened his ene- 
mies, Lysander shrank from a naval battle, through 
fear of Alcibiades, who was energetic, had a greater 
number of ships, and in all his battles by land and 
sea up to that time had come off victorious. 

V. But after this, Alcibiades sailed away from 
Samos to Phocaea, leaving Antiochus, his pilot, in 
command of the fleet; and Antiochus, as if in bold 
mockery of Lysander, put in to the harbour of 
Ephesus with two triremes, and rowed ostentatiously 
past his ships, as they lay drawn up on shore, with 
noise and laughter. Lysander was incensed, and 
launching at first only a few of his triremes, pursued 
him; then seeing that the Athenians were coming 
to the rescue, he manned others, and at last the 
action became general. Lysander was victorious, 
too, captured fifteen triremes, and set up a trophy. 
Thereupon the people of Athens, flying into a 
passion, deposed Alcibiades from his command, and 
finding himself slighted and abused by the soldiers 
at Samos, he left the camp and sailed off to the 
Chersonese. This battle, then, although actually 
not a great one, was made memorable by its bearing 
on the fortunes of Alcibiades.! 

Lysander now summoned from their various cities 
to Ephesus men whom he saw to be most eminent 
for confidence and daring, and sowed in their minds 
the seeds of the revolutionary decadarchies? after- 
wards instituted by him, urging and inciting them to 


1 Cf. Alcibiades, xxxv.-xxxvi. 
2 Governing bodies of ten men. 
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form political clubs in their several cities, and apply 
themselves to public affairs, assuring them that as 
soon as the Athenian empire was destroyed, they 
could rid themselves of their democracies and be- 
come themselves supreme in power. Moreover, by 
actual benefits he gave them all a confidence in this 
future, promoting those who were already his friends 
and allies to large enterprises and honours and com- 
mands, and taking a share himself in their injustice 
and wickedness in order to gratify their rapacity. 
Therefore all attached themselves to him, courted 
his favour, and fixed their hearts upon him, expecting 
to attain all their highest ambitions if only he re- 
mained in power. Therefore, too, they neither looked 
kindly upon Callicratidas at the first, when he came 
to succeed Lysander in the admiralty, nor afterwards, 
when he had shown by manifest proofs that he was 
the justest and noblest of men, were they pleased 
with the manner of his leadership, which had a 
certain Doric simplicity and sincerity. They did, 
indeed, admire his virtue, as they would the beauty 
of a hero’s statue; but they yearned for the zealous 
support of Lysander, and missed the interest which 
he took in the welfare of his partisans, so that when 
he sailed away they were dejected and shed tears. 
VI. Lysander made these men yet more dis- 
affected towards Callicratidas. He also sent back 
to Sardis what remained of the money which Cyrus 
had given him for the navy, bidding Callicratidas 
ask for it himself, if he wished, and see to the 
maintenance of his soldiers. And finally, as he 
sailed away, he called Callicratidas to witness that 


1 Late in the year 407 B.o. It was Spartan policy to 
change their admiral yearly. 
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the fleet which he handed over to him was in com- 
mand of the sea. But he, wishing to prove the 
emptiness and vanity of this ambitious boast, said: 
“In that case, keep Samos on the left, sail to Miletus, 
and there hand the triremes over to me; surely we 
need not fear to sail past the enemy at Samos if we 
are masters of the sea.” To this Lysander answered 
that Callicratidas, and not he, was in command of 
the ships, and sailed off to Peloponnesus, leaving 
Callicratidas in great perplexity.! For neither had 
he brought money from home with him, nor could 
he bear to lay the cities under forced contribution 
when they were already in an evil plight. The only 
course left, therefore, was to go to the doors of the 
King’s generals, as Lysander had done, and ask for 
money. For this he was of all men least fitted by 
nature, being of a free and lofty spirit, and one who 
thought any and every defeat of Greeks at the hands 
of Greeks more becoming to them than visits of 
flattery to the houses of Barbarians, who had much 
gold, but nothing else worth while. 

Constrained, however, by his necessities, he went up 
into Lydia, proceeded at once to the house of Cyrus, 
and ordered word to be sent in that Callicratidas 
the admiral was come and wished to confer with 
him. And when one of the door-keepers said to 
him: “ But Cyrus is not at leisure now, Stranger, 
for he is at his wine’’; Callicratidas replied with 
the utmost simplicity: “No matter, I will stand 
here and wait till he has had his wine.” ‘This time, 
then, he merely withdrew, after being taken for a 
rustic fellow and laughed at by the Barbarians. But 
when he was come a second time to the door and 


1 Cf. Xen. Hell. i. 6, 2 f. 
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was refused admittance, he was indignant, and set 
off for Ephesus, invoking many evils upon those who 
first submitted to the mockery of the Barbarians and 
taught them to be insolent because of their wealth, 
and swearing roundly to the bystanders that as soon 
as he got back to Sparta, he would do all he could 
to reconcile the Greeks with one another, in order 
that they might themselves strike fear into the 
Barbarians, and cease soliciting their power against 
each other. 

VII. But Callicratidas, after cherishing purposes 
worthy of Lacedaemon, and showing himself worthy 
to compete with the most eminent of the Greeks by 
reason of his righteousness, magnanimity, and valour, 
not long afterwards lost the sea-fight at Arginusae 
and vanished from among men.!_ Then, their cause 
declining, the allies sent an embassy to Sparta and 
asked that Lysander be made admiral, declaring that 
they would grapple much more vigorously with the 
situation if he were their commander. Cyrus also 
sent to make the same request. Now the Lacedae- 
monians had a law forbidding that the same man 
should be admiral twice, and yet they wished to 
gratify their allies; they therefore invested a certain 
Aracus with the title of admiral, and sent out Ly- 
sander as vice-admiral,? nominally, but really with 
supreme power. So he came out, as most of those 
who had political power and influence in the cities 
had long desired, for they expected to become still 
stronger by his aid when the popular governments 
had been utterly overthrown ; but to those who loved 
simplicity and nobility in the character of their leaders, 


1 In the late summer of 406 B.c. (Xen. Hell. i. 6, 33). 
? In the spring of 405 B.c. (Xen. Heil, ii. 1, 7). 
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Lysander, compared with Callicratidas, seemed to be 
unscrupulous and subtle, a man who tricked out most 
of what he did in war with the varied hues of deceit, 
extolling justice if it was at the same time profit- 
able, but if not, adopting the advantageous as the 
honourable course, and not considering truth as in- 
herently better than falsehood, but bounding his 
estimate of either by the needs of the hour. Those 
who demanded that the descendants of Heracles 
should not wage war by deceit he held up to ridicule, 
saying that “ where the lion’s skin will not reach, it 
must be patched out with the fox’s.” 

VIII. Of such a sort were his dealings with Mi- 
letus, according to the record. For when his friends 
and allies, whom he had promised to aid in over- 
throwing the democracy and expelling their oppo- 
nents, changed their minds and became reconciled 
to their foes, openly he pretended to be pleased 
and to join in the reconciliation; but in secret he 
reviled and abused them, and incited them to fresh 
attacks upon the multitude. And when he perceived 
that the uprising was begun, he quickly came up and 
entered the city, where he angrily rebuked the first 
conspirators whom he met, and set upon them roughly, 
as though he were going to punish them, but ordered 
the rest of the people to be of good cheer and to 
fear no further evil now that he was with them. 
But in this he was playing a shifty part, wishing the 
leading men of the popular party not to fly, but to 
remain in the city and be slain. And this was what 
actually happened; for all who put their trust in 
him were slaughtered. 

Furthermore, there is a saying of Lysander’s, re- 
corded by Androcleides, which makes him guilty of 
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1 Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 1, 13 f. 
2 In the spring of 413 B.c. the Spartans had fortified 
Deceleia, a few miles N.W. of Athens, and stationed there a 
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the greatest recklessness in the matter of oaths. It 
was his policy, according to this authority, “to cheat 
boys with knuckle-bones, but men with oaths,” thus 
imitating Polycrates of Samos; not a proper attitude 
in a general towards a tyrant, nor yet a Laconian 
trait to treat the gods as one’s enemies are treated, 
nay, more outrageously still; since he who over- 
reaches his enemy by means of an oath, confesses 
that he fears that enemy, but despises God. 

IX. Well, then, Cyrus summoned Lysander to 
Sardis, and gave him this, and promised him that, 
ardently protesting, to gratify him, that he would 
actually squander his own fortune, if his father gave 
him nothing for the Spartans; and if all else failed, 
he said he would cut up the throne on which he sat 
when giving audience, a throne covered with gold 
and silver. And finally, as he was going up into 
Media to wait upon his father, he assigned to Lysander 
the tribute of the cities, and entrusted his own 
government to him; and embracing him in farewell, 
and begging him not to fight the Athenians at sea 
until he was come back, and promising to come back 
with many ships from Phoenicia and Cilicia, he set 
out to go up to the King.! 

Then Lysander, who could neither fight a naval 
battle on equal terms, nor remain idle with the large 
fleet at his disposal, put out to sea and reduced some 
of the islands, and touching at Aegina and Salamis, 
overran them. Then he landed in Attica and saluted 
Agis, who came down in person from Deceleia? to 
meet him, and displayed to the land forces there the 


permanent garrison under Agis the king. Lysander’s ravaging 
of Aegina and Salamis was just before his siege of Athens, 
according to Xenophon (el/. ii. 2, 9). 
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strength of his fleet, with the mien of one who 
sailed where he pleased and was master of the sea. 
But on learning that the Athenians were pursuing 
him, he fled by another route through the islands 
to Asia. 

Finding the Hellespont unguarded, he himself 
attacked Lampsacus from the sea with his ships, 
while Thorax, co-operating with the land forces, 
assaulted the walls. He took the city by storm, 
and gave it up to his soldiers to plunder.! Mean- 
while the Athenian fleet of a hundred and eighty 
triremes had just arrived at Elaeus in the Chersonese, 
and learning that Lampsacus had fallen, they straight- 
way put in at Sestos. There they took in provisions, 
and then sailed along to Aegospotami, over against 
their enemies, who were still in station at Lampsacus. 
The Athenians were under the command of several 
generals, among whom was Philocles, the man who 
had recently persuaded the people to pass a decree 
that their prisoners of war should have the right 
thumb cut off, that they might not be able to wield 
a spear, though they might ply an oar.? 

X. For the time being, then, all rested, expecting 
that on the morrow the fleets would engage. But 
Lysander was planning otherwise, and ordered his 
seamen and pilots, as though there would be a 
struggle at daybreak, to go on board their triremes 
in the early morning, and take their seats in order 
and in silence, awaiting the word of command, and 
that the land forces also, in the same manner, remain 
quietly in their ranks by the sea. When the sun 
rose, however, and the Athenians sailed up with all 
their ships in line and challenged to battle, although 


1 Cf. Xen. Heil. ii. 1, 18 f. 2 See the note on xiii. 1. 
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he had his ships drawn up in line to meet them and 
fully manned before it was light, he did not put out 
from his position, but sending despatch-boats to the 
foremost of his ships, ordered them to keep quiet 
and remain in line, not getting into confusion nor 
sailing out to meet the enemy. And so about 
midday when the Athenians sailed back, he did not 
allow his men to leave their ships until two or three 
triremes, which he sent to reconnoitre, came back, 
after seeing that the enemy had disembarked. On 
the following day this was done again, and on the 
third, and at last on the fourth, so that the Athenians 
became very bold and contemptuous, believing that 
their enemies were huddling together in fear. 

At this juncture, Alcibiades, who was living in his 
own fortress on the Chersonese, rode up to the 
Athenian army and censured the generals, first, for 
having pitched their camp in a bad and even danger- 
ous place on an open beach where there was no road- 
stead ; and second, for the mistake of getting their 
provisions from distant Sestos, when they ought to 
sail round the coast a little way to the harbour and 
city of Sestos, where they would be at a longer 
remove from their enemies, who lay watching them 
with an army commanded by a single man, the fear 
of whom led it to obey his every order promptly. 
These were the lessons he gave them, but they 
would not receive them, and Tydeus actually gave 
him an insolent answer, saying that he was not 
general now, but others. 

XI. Alcibiades, accordingly, suspecting that some 
treachery was afoot among them, went away. But 


1 Cf, Xen. Hell. ii. 1, 20-26; Plutarch, Alcibiades, 
xxxvi. 4-xxxvii. l. 
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on the fifth day, when the Athenians had sailed over 
to the enemy and back again, as was now their wont, 
very carelessly and contemptuously, Lysander, as he 
sent out his reconnoitring ships, ordered their com- 
manders, as soon as they saw that the Athenians 
had disembarked, to put about and row back with 
all speed, and when they were half way across, to 
hoist a brazen shield at the prow, as a signal for the 
onset. And he himself sailed round and earnestly 
exhorted the pilots and trierarchs to keep all their 
crews at their post, sailors and soldiers alike, and as 
soon as the signal was given, to row with ardour and 
vigour against the enemy. When, therefore, the 
shield was hoisted on the lookout ships, and the 
trumpet on the admiral’s ship signalled the attack, 
the ships sailed forth, and the land forces ran their 
fastest along the shore to seize the promontory. The 
distance between the two continents at this point is 
fifteen furlongs, and such was the zealous ardour of 
the rowers that it was quickly consumed. Conon, 
the Athenian general, who was the first to see from 
the land the onset of the fleet, suddenly shouted 
orders to embark, and deeply stirred by the threat- 
ening disaster, called upon some, besought others, 
and forced others still to man the triremes. But his 
eager efforts were of no avail, since the men were 
scattered. For just as soon as they had disembarked, 
since they expected no trouble, some went to market, 
some walked about the country, some lay down to 
sleep in their tents, and some began to get their 
suppers ready, being as far as possible removed from 
any thought of what was to happen, through the 
inexperience of their commanders. The shouts and 
splashing oars of the oncoming enemy were already 
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heard, when Conon, with eight ships, sailed stealthily 
away, and making his escape, proceeded to Cyprus, 
to Evagoras; but the Peloponnesians fell upon the 
rest of the ships, some of which they took entirely 
empty, and others they disabled while their crews 
were still getting aboard. And the men, coming up 
unarmed and in straggling fashion, perished at their 
ships, or if they fled by land, their enemies, who 
had disembarked, slew them. Lysander took three 
thousand men prisoners, together with their generals, 
and captured the whole fleet, excepting the Paralus! 
and the ships that had made their escape with Conon. 
So after plundering his enemy’s camp and taking 
their ships in tow, he sailed back to Lampsacus, to 
the sound of pipes and hymns of victory. He had 
wrought a work of the greatest magnitude with the 
least toil and effort, and had brought to a close in a 
single hour a war which, in length, and the incredible 
variety of its incidents and fortunes, surpassed all its 
predecessors. Its struggles and issues had assumed 
ten thousand changing shapes, and it had cost Hellas 
more generals than all her previous wars together, 
and yet it was brought to a close by the prudence 
and ability of one man. Therefore some actually 
thought the result due to divine intervention. 
XII. There were some who declared that the 
Dioscuri? appeared as twin stars on either side of 
Lysander’s ship just as he was sailing out of the 
harbour against the enemy, and shone out over the 
rudder-sweeps. And some say also that the falling 
of the stone was a portent of this disaster; for ac- 


1 One of the sacred state-galleys. It now carried the news 
of the disaster to Athens (Xen. Hell. ii. 1, 28). 
* Castor and Pollux. 
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cording to the common belief, a stone of vast size had 
fallen from heaven at Aegospotami,! and it is shown 
to this day by the dwellers in the Chersonese, who 
hold it in reverence. Anaxagoras is said to have pre- 
dicted that if the heavenly bodies should be loosened 
by some slip or shake, one of them might be torn 
away, and might plunge and fall down to earth; and 
he said that none of the stars was in its original 
position ; for being of stone, and heavy, their shining 
light is caused by friction with the revolving aether, 
and they are forced along in fixed orbits by the 
whirling impulse which gave them their circular 
motion, and this was what prevented them from 
falling to our earth in the first place, when cold 
and heavy bodies were separated from universal 
matter. 

But there is a more plausible opinion than this, 
and its advocates hold that shooting stars are not a 
flow or emanation of aetherial fire, which the lower 
air quenches at the very moment of its kindling, 
nor are they an ignition and blazing up of a quantity 
of lower air which has made its escape into the upper 
regions; but they are plunging and falling heavenly 
bodies, carried out of their course by some relaxation 
in the tension of their circular motion, and falling, 
not upon the inhabited region of the earth, but for 
the most part outside of it and into the great sea; 
and this is the reason why they are not noticed. 

But Daimachus, in his treatise “On Religion,’ 
supports the view of Anaxagoras. He says that 
before the stone fell, for seventy-five days continu- 
ally, there was seen in the heavens a fiery body of 


1 In 468-7 B.c., according to the Parian marble (ep. 57) and 
Pliny, V.H. ii. 149 f. 
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1 See chapter ix. 5. According to Xenophon (Hell. ii. 1, 31 f.), 
however, the Athenians had passed a decree that, if 
victorious in the sea-fight, they would cut off the right hand 
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vast size, as if it had been a flaming cloud, not resting 
in one place, but moving along with intricate and 
irregular motions, so that fiery fragments, broken 
from it by its plunging and erratic course, were 
carried in all directions and flashed fire, just as shoot- 
ing stars do. But when it had fallen in that part of 
the earth, and the inhabitants, after recovering from 
their fear and amazement, were assembled about it, 
no action of fire was seen, nor even so much as a 
trace thereof, but a stone lying there, of large size, 
it is true, but one which bore almost no proportion 
at all to the fiery mass seen in the heavens. Well, 
then, that Daimachus must needs have indulgent 
readers, is clear; but if his story is true, he refutes 
utterly those who affirm that a rock, which winds 
and tempests had torn from some mountain top, was 
caught up and borne along like a spinning top, and 
that at the point where the whirling impetus given 
to it first relaxed and ceased, there it plunged and 
fell. Unless, indeed, what was seen in the heavens 
for many days was really fire, the quenching and 
extinction of which produced a change in the air 
resulting in unusually violent winds and agitations, 
and these brought about the plunge of the stone. 
However, the minute discussion of this subject 
belongs to another kind of writing. 

XIII. Lysander, after the three thousand Athenians 
whom he had taken prisoners had been condemned 
to death by the special council of allies, calling 
Philocles, their general, asked him what punishment 
he thought should be visited upon him for having given 
his fellow-citizens such counse] regarding Greeks.} 
of every prisoner ; and the crime of Philocles was that he had 
ordered the crews of two captured triremes to be thrown over 
a precipice. 
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But he, not one whit softened by his misfortunes, 
bade him not play the prosecutor in a case where 
there was no judge, but to inflict, as victor, the 
punishment he would have suffered if vanquished. 
Then, after bathing and putting on a rich robe, he 
went first to the slaughter and showed his country- 
men the way, as Theophrastus writes. After this, 
Lysander sailed to the various cities, and ordered 
all the Athenians whom he met to go back to Athens, 
for he would spare none, he said, but would slaughter 
any whom he caught outside the city. He took this 
course, and drove them all into the city together, 
because he wished that scarcity of food and a mighty 
famine should speedily afflict the city, in order that 
they might not hinder him by holding out against his 
siege with plenty of provisions. He also suppressed 
the democratic, and the other forms of government, 
and left one Lacedaemonian harmost! in each city, 
and ten rulers chosen from the political clubs which 
he had organized throughout the cities. This he did 
alike in the cities which had been hostile, and in 
those which had become his allies, and sailed along 
in leisurely fashion, in a manner establishing for him- 
self the supremacy over Hellas. For in his appoint- 
ments of the rulers he had regard neither to birth 
nor wealth, but put control of affairs into the hands 
of his comrades and partisans, and made them masters 
of rewards and punishments. He also took part him- 
self in many massacres, and assisted in driving out 
the enemies of his friends. Thus he gave the Greeks 
no worthy specimen of Lacedaemonian rule, nay, 


1 The specific name for the governor whom the Lace- 
daemonians sent out to the islands and cities of Greece during 
their supremacy. 
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even the comic poet Theopompus was thought ab. 
surd in likening the Lacedaemonians to tavern- 
women, because they gave the Greeks a very pleasant 
sip of freedom, and then dashed the wine with 
vinegar; for from the very first the taste was harsh 
and bitter, since Lysander not only would not suffer 
the people to be masters of their affairs, but actually 
put the cities into the hands of the boldest and most 
contentious of the oligarchs. 

XIV. After he had spent some little time in this 
business, and had sent messengers to Lacedaemon to 
report that he was sailing up with two hundred ships, 
he made a junction in Attica with the forces of Agis 
and Pausanias, the kings, believing that he would 
speedily capture the city.1 But since the Athenians 
held out against them, he took his ships and crossed 
again to Asia. Here he suppressed the governments 
of all the remaining cities in like manner, and set up 
decadarchies, many citizens being slain in each city, 
and many banished; he also drove out all the Samians, 
and handed their cities over to the men whom they 
had banished.2 Moreover, when he had taken Sestos 
out of the hands of the Athenians, he would not 
permit the Sestians to dwell there, but gave the city 
and its territory to be divided among men who had 
been pilots and boatswains under him. And this was 
the first step of his which was resisted by the Lace- 
daemonians, who restored the Sestians again to their 
country. But there were other measures of Lysander 
upon which all the Greeks looked with pleasure, when, 
for instance, the Aeginetans, after a long time,’ re- 


1 Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 2, 5-9. 
2 This was after the fall of Athens (Xen. Hell. ii. 3, 6 f.). 
8 They had been expelled by the Athenians in 431 B.c. 
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vavtiov éy@ mpaTTw OeuiotokrEt? Ta yap avTa 
lad , a n 
telyn Kakelvos él owTnpia TOV TodtTOV av- 
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ceived back their own city, and when the Melians! 
and Scionaeans? were restored to their homes by 
him, after the Athenians had been driven out and 
had delivered back the cities. 

And now, when he learned that the people ot 
Athens were in a wretched plight from famine, he 
sailed into the Piraeus, and reduced the city, which 
was compelled to make terms on the basis of his 
commands. It is true one hears it said by Lacedae- 
monians that Lysander wrote to the ephors thus: 
“ Athens is taken”’; and that the ephors wrote back 
to Lysander: “‘ Taken’ were enough’; but this 
story was invented for its neatness’ sake. The actual 
decree of the ephors ran thus: “This is what the 
Lacedaemonian authorities have decided: tear down 
the Piraeus and the long walls; quit all the cities 
and keep to your own land; if you do these things, 
and restore your exiles, you shall have peace, if you 
want it. As regards the number of your ships, what- 
soever shail be decided there, this do.” 4 This edict 
was accepted by the Athenians, on the advice of 
Theramenes the son of Hagnon, who, they say, being 
asked at this time by Cleomenes, one of the young 
orators, if he dared to act and speak the contrary to 
Themistocles, by surrendering those walls to the 
Lacedaemonians which that statesman had erected 
in defiance of the Lacedaemonians, replied: “ But 
I am doing nothing, young man, that is contrary to 
Themistocles; for the same walls which he erected 

1 The island and city of Melos were captured and depopu- 
lated by the Athenians in the winter of 416-415 B.c. 

2 The city of Scioné, on the Chalcidic peninsula, was 
captured and depopulated by the Athenians in 421 B.c. 


3 To illustrate the Spartan passion for brevity of speech. 
4 Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 2, 20. 
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éornoe Kal mets én TwTnpLa cataBarovper. 
et S€ Ta TEeiyn Tas TONELS evdaiuovas €7rolel, 
Taca@y éde mpatTey KdKkiotTa THY Yraptrnv 
aTELXYLOTOV OvTAaV. 

XV-"O 6 ovv Avcavdpos, ws mapéhaBe Tas 
TE VAUS dmdoas Tay dadexa Kal Ta TELYN TOY 
‘AOnvaion, & ExTD émt dexatn Mouvuyravos LNvos, 
év 7 Kal Thy év Yadrapive vavpaxiay evik@V TOV 
BapBapor, éBovrevoev evOds Kal THY ToXdTELAY 
peTaoTioat. dvomevB as dé Kai Tpaxéws pepov- 
TwV, aTOaTELAAS TPOS TOV Ofwov eon THY TON 
eihn pevat TapacToveobc av" éoTavat yap Ta 
TetXN TOV 7 MEp@v ev ais &et cabnpiabas Ta pip- 
XnMEVvOV. éTépay oop ef dpxis 7 poOnaew yvo- 

nv tept auTav @S TAS omororyias NeAUKOTOD. 
éviot 6é Kal m poteO vat pacw OS arb as vmep 
avdpaTrobic pow yvopnv év Tols cumpmaxols, Ore 
Kal TOV ©nBatov "EpiavOov elonynoacbar TO 
bev aoTv KaTacKayal, Thv o€ Xeopav avetval 
pnroBorov. elTa pevToe guvovalas yevouevns 
TOV YE HOVeOY Tapa TOTOV, cai TLVOS Daxéws 
doavTos ex THs Evpiuridou ‘AXéxtpas tHhv mapodov 
sh apy Paz. 
Ayapépvovos o Kopa, 
HrvOov, HrEéxtpa, wotl cav aypotepav avrayr, 


mavTas emixraa divas, Kal pavivar oVeTALOV 
Epyov THY OUTWS evered Kal TolovTous avopas 
pépovoay avenetv Kal Svepyaoac bar TOLD. 

‘O & otv Avcavipos évidvtay tav ’AOnvatwr 


1 napa mérov xal Bekker follows Coraés in transposing to 
Kal mapa méTov. 
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for the safety of the citizens, we shall tear down for 
their safety. And if walls made cities prosperous, 
then Sparta must be in the worst plight of all, since 
she has none.” 

XV. Lysander, accordingly, when he had taken 
possession of all the ships of the Athenians except 
twelve, and of their walls, on the sixteenth day of 
the month Munychion, the same on which they con- 
quered the Barbarian in the sea-fight at Salamis, took 
measures at once to change their form of government. 
And when the Athenians opposed him bitterly in 
this, he sent word to the people that he had caught 
the city violating the terms of its surrender; for its 
walls were still standing, although the days were past 
within which they should have been pulled down; 
he should therefore present their case anew for the 
decision of the authorities, since they had broken 
their agreements. And some say that in very truth 
a proposition to sell the Athenians into slavery was 
actually made in the assembly of the allies, and that 
at this time Erianthus the Theban also made a motion 
that the city be razed to the ground, and the country 
about it left for sheep to graze. Afterwards, how- 
ever, when the leaders were gathered at a banquet, 
and a certain Phocian sang the first chorus in the 
“Electra” of Euripides,! which begins with 


“QO thou daughter of Agamemnon, 
I am come, Electra, to thy rustic court,” 


all were moved to compassion, and felt it to be a 
cruel deed to abolish and destroy a city which was so 
famous, and produced such poets. 

So then, after the Athenians had yielded in all 


1 Verses 167 f. (Kirchhoff). 
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mMpos atavta, Todas pev €& & ag TEos peTatreprpa- 
{EVOS avrnrpisas, maoas dé Tas év TO oTpato- 
Teo cUVAyAyOV, TA TetXN KATETKATTE Kal TAS 
Tpinpels Katepheye ™ pos TOV avnon, eoTepave- 
Evo Kal TaLlovT@v aa. TOV TUULpLAX wD, @S 
€xelyny TV Huépav apYovaay THs edevdepias. 
evOds dé rah Ta mepl TH moherelav éxivyce, 
TpLaKovTa pev év adotel, déxa Oe ev Tecpacet 
KaTaoTHG as adpXovras, euBarov dé ppoupav els 
THY aK poT or, Kal KanariBeov appooTny, avopa 
Lraptedryy, eT LITHO AS. émrel é ovTOS Avto- 
AUKOV TOV aOAnrmy, ép @ TO cULTOGLOV O Fievo- 
pav TeTOUNKe, THY Baxrnplay Ovapajevos Taio ew 
emerrev, 0 O€ TOV oKEhov TUVApUpLEvos aver perrev 
avrov, ou oupnyavaKTnc ey O _Advcavdpos, annra 
Kab cuveTreTinnae,® pnoas ar ov ovK étiatac Vat 
édevb pov adpxeu. GAAa TOV peV Avrohucov 
ol TpidKovTa TO KadrBio yapifowevor pixpov 
voTEpov dveidov. 

XVI. ‘O be Adcavépos aTO TOUT@V YyEVvoLEVOS, 
avTos pev él Opanns eferrevae, TOV 6é pn- 
PaTwoV Ta TeplovTa Kal boas Swpeas avTOS 1) 
atepavous €dé£aTo, TOMO, @S elxos, didovTov 
avopl duvaTtwTaTo Kal TpoTov Twa Kupiw THs 
‘EAAdSos, améorerdev eis Aaxedatpova dca Tv- 
Aimtou Tod OT PATHYHTAVTOS Teph LuKediav. 0 
dé, ws AéyeTal, TAS padas TOV ayyelov KaTwOEV 


1 guvemetiunoe Bekker adopts Reiske’s correction to émert- 
MNGe. 





1 Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 2, 23. 
* The scene of the ‘‘Symposium” is laid at the house of 
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points, Lysander sent for many flute-girls from the 
city, and assembled all those who were already 
in the camp, and then tore down the walls, and 
burned up the triremes, to the sound of the flute, 
while the allies crowned themselves with garlands 
and made merry together, counting that day as the 
beginning of their freedom.! Then, without delay, 
he also made changes in the form of government, 
establishing thirty rulers in the city and ten in 
Piraeus. Further, he put a garrison into the acro- 
polis, and made Callibius, a Spartan, its harmost. 
He it was who once lifted his staff to smite Auto- 
lyeus, the athlete, whom Xenophon makes the chief 
character in his “Symposium” ;? and when Auto- 
lycus seized him by the legs and threw him down, 
Lysander did not side with Callibius in his vexation, 
but actually joined in censuring him, saying that he 
did not understand how to govern freemen. But 
the Thirty, to gratify Callibius, soon afterwards put 
Autolycus to death. 

XVI. Lysander, after settling these matters, sailed 
for Thrace himself, but what remained of the public 
moneys, together with all the gifts and crowns which 
he had himself received,— many people, as was 
natural, offering presents to a man who had the 
greatest power, and who was, in a manner, master 
of Hellas,—he sent off to Lacedaemon by Gylippus, 
who had held command in Sicily. But Gylippus, 
as it is said, ripped open the sacks at the bottom, 


Callias, to which Autolycus and his father have been invited, 
together with Socrates and some of his friends. 

As Spartan general sent out to aid the Syracusans, he 
had turned the success of the besieging Athenians into 
disaster. See the Nicias, chapters xviii. ff. 
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dvadvcas Kal apehov TuxXvoV apy vpvov é& éxd- 
oTov TaN cuvepparrer, ayvoncas 6Tt ypap- 
paTioLov éviy EKA TO TOV ap.O nov onpaivor. 
eGov dé els Smdprqy a pev bpnpnto KaTéKxpupev 
vO TOV Képapov THS oixias, Ta O€ ayyeia Tapé- 
Saxe Tots epopos Kal Tas odpayioas éréderEev. 
érrel dé avortav Tov Kal ap.Opovvtov Sueqaaver 

T pos TQ ypaypara. TO THOS TOU apyupiov 
Kal Tapetye Tots epopors amoptay TO Tparyua, 
ppate. Oepdtwv tod U'vAimov mpos avtovs aivt- 
Eadpevos umd TO HEPA BLK Kovrabec Oat ToANaS 
yhadcas. iy yap, ws €orxe, TO Xaparyua TOU 
MNEloTOV TOTE VOLicMaATOS Sid tous *A@nvatous 
yAaUKES. 

XVII. ‘0 bev ouv T'vrutrros aia x pov oUTw 
Kal ayevves epyov emt apm pois roils eumpoo Gev 
Kal peydros épyacapevos petéotncev éavTov 
eK Aaxedaipovos. ot O€ ppoviporaror TOV 2rap- 
TLAT@V Ox HKiota Kal dua TobTo Ty TOU vopio- 
HaTos loxuv poBnbevres, @S ovxt TOV TUXOVTOV 
dm romevny TOALTOV, TOV TE Avaavdpov éXoLodpouy 
Kab Svepaptipavto Tots epopors am-oStomopmes- 
aOat wav TO apyvpvov Kal TO “puatov OoTEp 
KH pas emaryoryiwous. ot 6€ mpovlecay yvopnr. 
kal Qcdrropros (bev pyar Lxipapisay, "Egopos 
dé _Proyiday elvat Tov amropnvapevov os ov 
xpn) mpoadéexed Gat vopLo pa Npucovv Kal apryu- 
pov Els TY TOALVY, AAA xpi Gas TO Tratpio. 
TovTo O€ Hv oLonpovv, mpaTOV ev feu Kata- 
Bam ropevov éx TUPOS, S1ws py KATAXANKEVOLTO, 
ada dua THY Badny dotopov Kal adpaves ylvouro, 
érecta Bapvotabpyov kal SvoTapakdpiotov Kal 
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and after taking a large amount of silver from each, 
sewed them up again, not knowing that there was a 
writing in each indicating the sum it held. And 
when he came to Sparta, he hid what he had stolen 
under the tiles of his house, but delivered the sacks 
to the ephors, and showed the seals upon them. 
When, however, the ephors opened the sacks and 
counted the money, its amount did not agree with 
the written lists, and the thing perplexed them, until 
a servant of Gylippus made the truth known to them 
by his riddle of many owls sleeping under the tiling. 
For most of the coinage of the time, as it seems, 
bore the effigy of an owl, owing to the supremacy of 
Athens. 

XVII. Gylippus, then, after adding a deed so dis- 
graceful and ignoble as this to his previous great and 
brilliant achievements, removed himself from Lace- 
daemon. And the wisest of the Spartans, being led 
by this instance in particular to fear the power of 
money, which they said was corrupting influential 
as well as ordinary citizens, reproached Lysander, 
and fervently besought the ephors to purify the 
city of all the silver and the gold, as imported 
curses. The ephors deliberated on the matter. 
And it was Sciraphidas, according to Theopompus, or 
Phlogidas, according to Ephorus, who declared that 
they ought not to receive gold and silver coinage 
into the city, but to use that of the country. Now 
this was of iron, and was dipped in vinegar as soon 
as it came from the fire, that it might not be worked 
over, but be made brittle and intractable by the dip- 
ping.! Besides, it was very heavy and troublesome 


1Cf. Lycuryus, ix. 2. 
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amTO ToANOD Tivos TANOOVS Kal OyKOU pLKPaY 
TWA akiav Suvdpevor. Kivouvever d€ Kal TO 
TapTrav apXaiov OUTWS EXEL, 6BericKols Xpo- 
weéveov vomic ace * ovdnpots, € evioy dé Xarxois: ap 
@v Tapapéver TANHOOS ETL KaL VOY TMV KEpmaTwV 
oBorous Kaneio Gar, Spaxpny dé Tovs && oBordous: 
TOTOUTMY yap 1) YELP TE pLepaTTETO. 

Tov dé Avodvépov pirov UmevavTLoupEvoy 
Kal oTovoacavTwv év TH TWodeL KATAPEVaL Ta 
XpnuaTa, Onpoctg pev ’Sokev ea dyeqOau VOpLo La 
TOLOUTOD, av 5é TIS ar® KEKTHMEVOS LOLa, Cnpiav 
@ pio ay Odavatopr, OoTep TOU _Aveovpyov TO 
VO [Lo a poPyGevros, ov THY emt TO VOL LaTe 
prrapyupiay, iy ovK adnpet TO ay) KexTho Oat 
TOV idcarray, @S TO KEKTHGOaL THY TOAW eloe- 
TOLELTO,” Ths xXpetas atiav TpoorapBavovans Kal 
CHrov. ov yap Hy Snpooig TL{L@ [LEVOV opavras 
idia Katappovely ws ax pijotou, Kal mpos Ta 
olKkela vopiterv ExadoT@ pnoevos aELov mpayya TO 
Kowy oUTWS ebSoxipodv Kal AAT @PEvor, ana 
Kal TONND TAXLOV ATO TOV KOLVOV emeTNOEUMAT WY 
émppeovaty ol €Otcpol Tots idt@reKois Bios i) Ta 
Kal’ éxacTov oo Onpara Kab maOn TAs ToKELS 
dvaTipTArAnct TpayLaTov TOVN POV. TO yap Oh@ 
cvvdiacT pepe Par Ta pEpn HGXXov, oTav évdo 

™ pos TO Velpov, el KOS, ai dé amo _Hépous Els ddov 
apapriat TONAAS evo Taoels Kal Bonbcias amo 
TOV Dryarvov Tov éEXovTW. ot O€ Tais wey oixtars 
TOV TOMTOY, OTs ov md pero eis auras vou 
a tov poBov éréotncav pvrAaKa Kal TOY Vopo?, 


* voulopact Bekker corrects to voulopart. 
2 eigenoetro Bekker adopts Coraés’ correction to eivemolet. 
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to carry, and a great quantity and weight of it had 
but little value. Probably, too, all the ancient money 
was of this sort, some peoples using iron spits for 
coins, and some bronze; whence it comes that even 
to this day many small pieces of money retain the 
name of “oboli,’ or spils, and six “oboli’’ make a 
“drachma,’ or handful, since that was as many as 
the hand could grasp. 

But since Lysander’s friends opposed this measure, 
and insisted that the money remain in the city, it 
was resolved that money of this sort could be intro- 
duced for public use, but that if any private person 
should be found in possession of it, he should be 
punished with death; just as though Lycurgus had 
feared the coin, and not the covetousness which the 
coin produced. And this vice was not removed by 
allowing no private person to possess money, so much 
as it was encouraged by allowing the city to possess 
money, its use thereby acquiring dignity and honour. 
Surely it was not possible for those who saw money 
publicly honoured, to despise it privately as of no 
service; or to consider as worthless for the indi- 
vidual’s private use that which was publicly held 
in such repute and esteem. Moreover, it takes far 
less time for public practices to affect the customs 
of private life, than it does for individual lapses and 
failings to corrupt entire cities. For it is natural 
that the parts should rather be perverted along with 
the whole, when that deteriorates; but the diseases 
which flow from a part into the whole find many 
correctives and aids in the parts which remain sound. 
And so these magistrates merely set the fear of the 
law to guard the houses of the citizens, that money 
might have no entrance there, but did not keep their 
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auTas 6é Tas puxas avEeKTIANKTOUS Kal amadets 
™ pos apryb prov ov SueTIpnTay, eu Baovtes els 
oy) Aov @S TELVOU én TLVOS kal weyddov TOU mAov- 
telv atravTas. Tepl pev ody TOUT@Y Kal Ou ETépas 
Tou ypadijs nrapeba Aaxebatpoviov. 

XVIII. “O 6&é Avaavdpos é€oTNOEV aro TOV 
Aapupav év Aerhots avutov yarKihv elk ova kal 
TOV vavdpyov exdoTou Kal Ypucous aorépas 
tav Atocxovpar, ot mpo Tov Aevxtpixav nodavi- 
cOncav. év dé TO Bpacidov xai “AxavOiov 
Onoavp® Tpinpyns Exetto dia YXpuvcovd TeToinuevy 
Kat edépavTos dvety TNX OV; iy Kopos avT@ vuKn- 
THPLOV emeprper. ’Avakavdpidns S& 6 Aerdos 
totopet Kal Tapaxatadnxny evratla Avoavipou 
KetaOat TadXaVTOY apyupiov Kal pvas TEVTHKOVTA 
dvo0 Kal mpos ToUTOLs Evdexa OTATHpas, OVX op0- 
Noyovupeva ypadwv Tois Tepl THS Tevias Tov 
avdpos omoroyoupévots. Tote 6 ovv o Avcavdpos 
dcov ovdels tav tpocGev “EXAnvav duvnbels 
edoxes hpovnpuate Kal oyKkw petCove Kexphna0ar THs 
SuVaMEwWS. TPwT@ ev yap, ws taTopet Aodpis, 
‘FAAnvov exetvo Bopovs al TOAELS avérTHATAY ws 
Oe@ kat Oucias COvoav, eis Tpa@Tov Sé TaLaves 
noOncav, wv €évos apyYnVv aTrowynpwovevovat 
ToLaVvoe 

Tov ‘E EA d6os aryabéas 

oTpatayov at evpuxopov 

Lrapras ULVHTOMEV, W, 
in Ilavav. 


Sduior Sé ta wap adtois “Hpata Avodvépera 
n 3 / lal \ fa) 2.4 / 
Karey eyndicavto. Tov dé Tomteav Xoipirov 
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spirits undaunted by the power of money and in 
sensible to it; they rather inspired them all with an 
emulous desire for wealth as a great and noble object 
of pursuit. On this point, however, we have censured 
the Lacedaemonians in another treatise.! 

XVIII. Out of the spoils, Lysander set up at 
Delphi bronze statues of himself and each of his 
admirals, as well as golden stars of the Dioscuri, 
which disappeared before the battle of Leuctra.? 
And in the treasury of Brasidas and the Acanthians ® 
there was stored a trireme two cubits long, made of 
gold and ivory, which Cyrus sent Lysander as a prize 
for his victory. Moreover, Anaxandrides the Delphian 
writes that a deposit of Lysander’s was also stored 
there, consisting of a talent of silver, and fifty-two 
minas, and eleven staters besides; a statement that 
is inconsistent with the generally accepted accounts 
of his poverty. At any rate, Lysander was at this 
time more powerful than any Greek before him had 
been, and was thought to cherish a pretentious pride 
that was greater even than his power. For he was 
the first Greek, as Duris writes, to whom the cities 
erected altars and made sacrifices as to a god, the 
first also to whom songs of triumph were sung. One 
of these is handed down, and begins as follows :— 


“The general of sacred Hellas 
who came from wide-spaced Sparta 
will we sing, O! io! Paean.” 


The Samians, too, voted that their festival of Hera 
should be called Lysandreia. And the poet Choe- 


1 Inst. Lacon. 42 (Morals, p. 239 f.). 
2 An omen of the defeat of the Spartans in that battle 
(371 B.c.). 3 Cf. chapter i. 1. 
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pev adel mepl avTov elyev @S KOoopcoVTA TAS 
/ \ A >) , \ , 
moakes S:a Trountixhs, AvtihMoy@ O€ TomncavTl 
, 
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/ ’ / \ a > / \ n 
TrAHnTAaS apyuplouv Tov Tidov. ~AvTswaxou bé TOD 
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moimpact Avodvdpea Staywvicapévan er’ avdtod 
\ N / > if ¢ be / , 
tov Nixynpatov éotepavwcev, o O€ Avtipayos 
, 
aybecbels Hhavice TO Toinua. IIhatwv S¢€ véos 
\ / a 
@v tote, Kal Oavpdfwv tov ’Avtipayov én TH 
A / / A We ’ s ' 
Tointixh, Bapéws hépovta THY HTTav aveauPBave 
Kal TapepvOetto, Tols ayvoovct KaKov elvar pa- 
\ / a 
MEVOS THY AyVOLAV, BoTEP THY TUPAOTHTA TOL [1) 
€ \ 
Brérovolv. émel pevtot 0 KLPap@dos “Aptatovous 
éEaxis Ilva vevixnnas émnyyéddeTo TO Av- 
cave r ) AV KN) a 
avopw irodpovovpevos, av viKnon Tanrw, 
/ € / 3 fal ” 
Avoavépov xnpvéewv éavtov, “"H doddov;” etter. 
, a 
XIX. "AAW 7 pev hirotipia tod Avoavdpou 
al / 9S \ 
Tois Tpwtols Kal lootipors Hv éerrayOys povor. 
€ 4 \ a a a , \ \ 
umepowias dé oe ee pd get Oud TOUS 
OepatrevovTas eyyevopnerns TO 0eu Kal BapvTyTos, 
n / / i fal 
OUTE TLS OUTE TLULwPias METPOV HV Tap avT@ 
Snuotikov, adrAa girias pév aOrKa Kai Levias 
avuTrev0uve. Suvactetat TOAEwY Kal TUpaVVides 
’ / lal x ¥: 14 ’ / 
avetétactol, Oupov Sé ula TANpwots aTroréc Bau 
\ , / > \ \ a a a ? \ 
Tov aTexOopevov' ovdé yap puyeiv eEjv. adda 
kat Midnoiwv vatepov Todvs Tov SHnmov mpoicTa- 
pévous dedi@s pn PUywot, Kal Tpoayayety TOUS 
KEeKpuevous MovAdpmEVvos, WMOTE pI) AOLKYCELY: 
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rilus was always kept in his retinue, to adorn his 
achievements with verse; while with Antilochus, 
who composed some verses in his honour, he was so 
pleased that he filled his cap with silver and gave it 
to him. And when Antimachus of Colophon and a 
certain Niceratus of Heracleia competed with one 
another at the Lysandreia in poems celebrating his 
achievements, he awarded the crown to Niceratus, 
and Antimachus, in vexation, suppressed his poem. 
But Plato, who was then a young man, and admired 
Antimachus for his poetry, tried to cheer and console 
him in his chagrin at this defeat, telling him that it 
is the ignorant who suffer from their ignorance, just 
as the blind do from their blindness. However, when 
Aristonoiis the harper, who had been six times victor 
at the Pythian games, told Lysander in a patronizing 
way that if he should be victorious again, he would 
have himself proclaimed under Lysander’s name, 
“That is,’ Lysander replied, “as my slave?” 
XIX. Now to the leading men, and to his equals, 
the ambition of Lysander was annoying merely. But 
since, owing to the court that was paid to him, great 
haughtiness and severity crept into his character 
along with his ambition, there was no such modera- 
tion as would become a popular leader either in his 
rewards or punishments, but the prizes he awarded 
to his friends and allies were irresponsible lordships 
over cities, and absolute sovereignties, while the sole 
punishment that could satisfy his wrath was the 
death of his enemy; not even exile was allowed. 
Nay, at a later time, fearing lest the active popular 
leaders of Miletus should go into exile, and desiring 
to bring from their retreats those also who were in 
hiding, he made oath that he would do them no 
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harm; but when the first put faith in him and the 
second came forth, he delivered them all over to the 
oligarchs for slaughter, being no less than eight 
hundred of both classes. In the other cities also 
untold numbers of the popular party were slain, 
since he killed not only for his own private reasons, 
but aiso gratified by his murders the hatred and 
cupidity of his many friends everywhere, and shared 
the bloody work with them. Wherefore Eteocles the 
Lacedaemonian won great approval when he said 
that Hellas could not have borne two Lysanders. 
Now this same utterance was made by Archestratus 
concerning Alcibiades also,1 as Theophrastus tells us. 
But in his case it was insolence, and wanton self-will, 
that gave most offence; whereas Lysander’s power 
was made dreadful and oppressive by the cruelty 
of his disposition. 

The Lacedaemonians paid little heed to the rest of 
his accusers, but when Pharnabazus, who was out- 
raged by Lysander’s pillaging and wasting his terri- 
tory, sent men to Sparta to denounce him, the ephors 
were incensed, and when they found Thorax, one of 
Lysander’s friends and fellow-generals, with money 
in his private possession, they put him to death, and 
sent a dispatch-scroll to Lysander, ordering him 
home. 

The dispatch-scroll is of the following character. 
When the ephors send out an admiral or a general, 
they make two round pieces of wood exactly alike 
in length and thickness, so that each corresponds to 
the other in its dimensions, and keep one themselves, 
while they give the other to their envoy. These pieces 
of wood they call “ scytalae.”” Whenever, then, they 


1 Cf. Alcibiades, xvi. 5. 
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wish to send some secret and important message, 
they make a scroll of parchment long and narrow, 
like a leathern strap, and wind it round their 
“seytale,” leaving no vacant space thereon, but 
covering its surface all round with the parchment. 
After doing this, they write what they wish on the 
parchment, just as it lies wrapped about the 
“scytale’’; and when they have written their 
message, they take the parchment off, and send it, 
without the piece of wood, to the commander. He, 
when he has received it, cannot otherwise get any 
meaning out of it,—since the letters have no con- 
nection, but are disarranged,—unless he takes his 
own “scytale” and winds the strip of parchment 
about it, so that, when its spiral course is restored 
perfectly, and that which follows is joined to that 
which precedes, he reads around the staff, and so 
discovers the continuity of the message. And the 
parchment, like the staff, is called “scytale,” as the 
thing measured bears the name of the measure. 

XX. But Lysander, when the dispatch-scroll 
reached him at the Hellespont, was much disturbed, 
and since he feared the denunciations of Pharnabazus 
above all others, he hastened to hold a conference 
with him, hoping to compose their quarrel. At this 
conference he begged Pharnabazus to write another 
letter about him to the magistrates, stating that he 
had not been wronged at all, and had no complaints 
to make. But in thus “ playing the Cretan against a 
Cretan,” as the saying is, he misjudged his opponent. 
For Pharnabazus, after promising to do all that he 
desired, openly wrote such a letter as Lysander 
demanded, but secretly kept another by him ready 
written. And when it came to putting on the seals, 
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he exchanged the documents, which looked exactly 
alike, and gave him the letter which had been secretly 
written. Accordingly, when Lysander arrived at 
Sparta and went, as the custom is, into the senate- 
house, he gave the ephors the letter of Pharnabazus, 
convinced that the greatest of the complaints against 
him was thus removed; for Pharnabazus was in high 
favour with the Lacedaemonians, because he had 
been, of all the King’s generals, most ready to help 
them in the war. But when the ephors, after 
reading the letter, showed it to him, and he under- 
stood that 


« Odysseus, then, is not the only man of guile,” } 


for the time being he was mightily confounded and 
went away. Buta few days afterwards, on meeting the 
magistrates, he said that he was obliged to go up to the 
temple of Ammon? and sacrifice to the god the sacri- 
fices which he had vowed before his battles. Now some 
say that when he was besieging the city of Aphytae 
in Thrace, Ammon really stood by him in his sleep ; 
wherefore he raised the siege, declaring that the god 
had commanded it, and ordered the Aphytaeans to 
sacrifice to Ammon, and was eager to make a journey 
into Libya and propitiate the god. But the majority 
believed that he made the god a pretext, and really 
feared the ephors, and was impatient of the yoke at 
home, and unable to endure being under authority, 
and therefore longed to wander and travel about 
somewhat, like a horse which comes back from 
unrestricted pasturage in the meadows to his stall, 
and is put once more to his accustomed work. 

1 An iambic trimeter of some unknown poet. 

2 In an oasis of the great desert of Libya. Cf. Cimon, 
xviii. 6 f. 
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Ephorus, it is true, assigns another reason for this 
absence abroad, which I shall mention by and by.} 
XXI. After he had with great difficulty procured 
his release by the ephors, he set sail. But the kings, 
when he had gone abroad, became aware that by 
means of the societies which he had formed, he had 
the cities entirely in his power and was master of 
Hellas; they therefore took measures for deposing 
his friends everywhere and restoring the management 
of affairs to the people. However, fresh disturbances 
broke out in connection with these changes, and 
first of all the Athenians from Phyle attacked the 
Thirty and overpowered them. Lysander therefore 
came home in haste, and persuaded the Lacedae- 
monians to aid the oligarchies and chastise the 
democracies. Accordingly, they sent to the Thirty, 
first of all, a hundred talents for the war, and 
Lysander himself as general. But the kings were 
jealous of him, and feared to let him capture 
Athens a second time; they therefore determined 
that one of them should go out with the army. 
And Pausanias did go out, ostensibly in behalf ot 
the tyrants ? against the people, but really to put a 
stop to the war, in order that Lysander might not 
again become master of Athens through the efforts 
of his friends. This object, then, he easily accom- 
plished, and by reconciling the Athenians and 
putting a stop to their discord, he robbed Lysander 
of his ambitious hopes. A short time afterwards, 
however, when the Athenians revolted again, he 
himself was censured for taking the curb of the 
oligarchy out of the mouth of the people, and 
letting them grow bold and insolent again; while 


1 Chapter xxv. 3. 2 That is, the Thirty in Athens. 
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Lysander won fresh repute as a man who exercised 
his command in downright fashion, not for the 
gratification of others, nor yet to win applause, but 
for the good of Sparta. 

XXII. He was harsh of speech also, and terrifying 
to his opponents. For instance, when the Argives 
were disputing about boundaries, and thought they 
made a juster plea than the Lacedaemonians, he 
pointed to his sword, and said to them: “ He who is 
master of this discourses best about boundaries.”’ 
And when a Megarian, in some conference with him, 
grew bold in speech, he said : “ Thy words, Stranger, 
lack a city.” And when the Boeotians tried to play 
a double game with him, he asked them whether he 
should march through their territory with spears 
upright, or levelled. And once when the Corinthians 
had revolted, and, on coming to their walls, he saw 
that the Lacedaemonians hesitated to make an 
assault, a hare was seen leaping across the moat ; 
whereupon he said: “Are ye not ashamed to fear 
enemies who are so lazy that hares sleep on their 
walls?” 

When Agis the king died,’ leaving a brother, 
Agesilaiis, and a reputed son, Leotychides, Lysander, 
who had been a lover of Agesilaiis, persuaded him to 
lay claim to the kingdom, on the ground that he was 
a genuine descendant of Heracles. For Leotychides 
was accused of being a son of Alcibiades, who had 
secret commerce with Timaea, the wife of Agis, 
while he was living in exile at Sparta. Now Agis, 
as they tell us, being convinced by a computation of 
time that his wife had not conceived by him, ignored 


1 In 398 B.c., after returning home from a victorious 
campaign (Xen. Hell, iii. 3, 1). 
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Leotychides, and manifestly repudiated him up to 
the last. But when he was carried sick to Heraea 
and was about to die, he yielded to the entreaties of 
the young man himself and of his friends, and 
declared in the hearing of many that Leotychides 
was his own son, and after begging those who were 
present to bear witness of this to the Lacedae- 
monians, died. Accordingly, they did so bear witness 
in favour of Leotychides. Moreover, Agesilaiis, who 
was otherwise illustrious, and had Lysander as a 
champion, was injured in his claim by Diopeithes, a 
man in high repute for his interpretation of oracles, 
who published the following prophecy with reference 
to the lameness of Agesilaiis ! :— 


‘Bethink thee now, O Sparta, although thou art 
very proud, 
Lest from thee, sound of foot, there spring a maimed 
royalty ; 
For long will unexpected toils oppress thee, 
And onward rolling billows of man-destroying 


>? 


war, 


Many, therefore, out of deference to the oracle, 
inclined to Leotychides, but Lysander declared that 
Diopeithes did not interpret the prophecy correctly ; 
for it did not mean that the god would be displeased 
if one who was lame should rule the Lacedaemonians, 
but the kingdom would be maimed if bastards and 
ill-born men should be kings in a line with the 
posterity of Heracles. By such arguments, and 
because he had very great influence, he prevailed, 
and Agesilaiis became king.” 


1 Cf. Plutarch’s A gesilaiis, ii. 2. 
2 Cf. Plutarch’s Agesilaiis, iii. 3-5; Xen. Hell. iii. 3, 2 f. 
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eo! xpijaPau ouvepyots. ‘Ayn iraos pev ovv 
emnyaryeTo Avoav6pov €v TOUS TplaKovTa Up 
Bovraus OS padvora Kal TpOT@ TOV pidov 
Xpngopevos: €mel O€ eis THY "Aciav TAL paary EVO LE- 
WV Tpos €KELVOV pev OUK EXOVTES ol avO parrot 
cuvn0ws Bpaxéa Kal oTraviws duehéyovTo, Tov dé 
Avcavépov é« moddhs TIS m™ poa dev omirlas ot Te 
pido OeparrevovTes ot TE UTOTTOL SedorKores 
epottor emt Ovpas” Kal mapnxohovd ovy, olov év 
Tpay@diacs ETLELKDS ovpBaiver mepl TOUS UTro- 
KplTas, TOV pev ayyéxou Tivos % Oepdtrovtos 
eT LKELILEVOV ® T pOawTrov evdoxipety Kal TpwTaywv- 
toTeiv, TOY d€ Stadnua Kal cK TpOV popobvra 
pn de axoveo Bat pOeyyopevon, OUT Tmepl TOV 
avpBovdov 7 ay TO Tay ukiwpa THs apxiys, TO O€ 
Bactre? tovvopa Tis buvapews Epnpov dmeNelTrero. 


1 éricetuevoy Bekker adopts Coraés’ correction to zepixcel- 
MEVOV. 
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XXIII. At once, then, Lysander tried to rouse 
and incite him to make an expedition into Asia, 
suggesting hopes that he would put down the 
Persians and become a very great man. He also 
wrote letters to his friends in Asia, bidding them 
ask Agesilaiis of the Lacedaemonians as general for 
their war against the Barbarians.! They obeyed, 
and sent ambassadors to Lacedaemon with the 
request, and thus an honour not inferior to that of 
being made king was obtained for Agesilaiis through 
the efforts of Lysander. But with ambitious natures, 
which are otherwise not ill qualified for command, 
jealousy of their equals in reputation is no slight 
obstacle to the performance of noble deeds; for they 
make those their rivals in the path of virtue, whom 
they might have as helpers. Agesilaiis did indeed 
take Lysander with him among his thirty counsellors, 
intending to treat him with special favour as his 
chief friend; but when they were come into Asia, 
the people there, who were not acquainted with him, 
conferred with him but rarely and briefly, whereas 
Lysander, in consequence of their large intercourse 
with him in former times, had them always at his 
door and in his train, those who were his friends 
coming out of deference, and those whom he 
suspected, out of fear. And just as in tragedies it 
naturally happens that an actor who takes the part 
of some messenger or servant is in high repute and 
plays leading réles, while the one who bears the 
crown and sceptre is not even listened to when he 
speaks, so in this case the whole honour of the govern- 
ment was associated with the counsellor, and there 
was left for the king only the empty name of power. 


1 Cf. Plutarch’s A gesilaiis, vi. 1. 
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/ \ 5 v ” \ a > a 
yevérOar pev ovv lows eer Twa THS ExpEdoVS 
/ \ a ‘ 
TavuTns PiroTimlas éradiv Kal cvaTadHvat Tov 
an , Lal 
Avcavépov aypt Tav Sevtepeiwy’ TO 6€ TAVTEAMS 
a / 
atoppivvar Kat mpoTnraxicar Ova SoEav evepyéTny 
v bs , > > v ’ / 
avipa Kal pirov ovK jv aktov Aynothaw Tpoo- 
ELVAL. 
n \ aad lal 
Ilparov pév ovv ov Tapetyev avT@a mpafewv 
adhopuds, ovdé étattev ed’ wyepovias: éreita 
e / 
imép @v aicboTd TL TpaTTOVTAa Kal oTOVdaLoVYTA 
\ F of 
tov Avoavdpov, adel ToUTOUS TaVTWY aTpPaKTOUS 
lal , / 
Kal TOV ETLTVXOVT@V EMaTTOV EYoVTAS aATETELTE, 
n \ / \ 
Taparvov novxh Kal Siayrvywv tiv €Kelvou 
Siva. eémet 5€ TOY TavTav SiapapTdvev o 
/ a / \ lal 
Avcavépos éyvw tois pidots THY Tap avTovd 
/ / ad 
oTOVONY EvaVTL@pA YyiVoMEeVNV, AUTOS TE TO BonOeEtv 
, a \ 
éfé\ume KaKeLvwV edEiTO wn» Tpoctévat pnde Oepa- 
, ’ , b] x lal al LA \ 
TEvELY AVTOV, GAAG TO Baciret SiaréyecOar Kal 
r / Qn \ r 
trois duvapévois @perely TOvS TLL@VTAS aUTOUS 
rn an / a 
pwarrov ev TH TapovTt. TadTa aKovovTEes ot 
na a \ 
ToNAOL TOU pev EVOYAELY AUTOV TEPL TPAYLATwWY 
x / > UA 
ametyovTo, Tas 6€ Oepareias ov KaTENTIOV, Gra 
TpoTPOLT@VTES EV TOLS TEPLTATOLS Kal yuEVaTLOLS 
=. , ees \ / 
ért wadXov 7) TpoTEpov Hriwy Tov ’Aynatdaov UTrO 
a a id a a 
pOdvov Tis TYshs, OTTE Tots TOAKOIS LTapTiaTats} 
/ / \ / , 
nyemovlas TpaywaT@v Kai SLoLKnoELS TONEWD ATrO- 
\ \, / > / / > 
S.500s Tov Avcavdpoyv aréderEe Kpeodaitny. ita 
e > / \ \ ” cen r »” 
olov edvBpifwv mpos tovs “Iwvas, ‘* Arreovtes, 
a \ / 
thn, “viv Tov euov Kpeodaitny Oeparrevétwaav. 


8 gdokev otv TH Avodvipw dia oywv pos avTov 


1 Srapriatais the correction of Emperius: otpariétais 
(soldiers). 
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It is true, perhaps, that there should have been some 
gentle handling of this excessive ambition, and that 
Lysander should have been reduced to the second 
place ; but entirely to cast off and insult, for fame’s 
sake, a benefactor and a friend, was not worthy of 
the character of Agesilaiis. 

In the first place, then, he did not give him 
opportunities for achievement, nor even assign him 
to a command ; and secondly, those in whose behalf 
he perceived that Lysander was earnestly exerting 
himself, these he always sent away with less reward 
than an ordinary suitor, or wholly unsuccessful, thus 
quietly undoing and chilling his influence. So when 
Lysander missed all his aims, and saw that his 
interested efforts for his friends were an obstacle to 
their success, he not only ceased to give them his 
own aid, but begged them not to wait upon him nor 
pay him their court, but to confer with the king, 
and with such as had more power to benefit those 
who showed them honour than was his at present. 
Most of those who heard this refrained from troubling 
him about their affairs, but did not cease paying him 
their court, nay rather, by waiting upon him in the 
public walks and places of exercise, they gave 
Agesilaiis even more annoyance than before, because 
he envied him the honour. Therefore, though he 
offered most of the Spartans! commands in the field 
and governments of cities, he appointed Lysander 
his carver of meats. And presently, as if by way of 
insult to the Ionians, he said: “Let them be off, 
and pay their court now to my carver of meats.” 
Accordingly, Lysander determined to have a con- 


1 Agis took thirty Spartans with him as counsellors and 
captains (Plutarch’s A gesilaiis, vi. 3; Xenophon’s A gesilaiis, 
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’ lal ‘ f \ \ \ > a 
eXOeiv: Kai yivetar Bpaxyvs cal Aaxwvixos avTov 
didroyos. “°H caras noes, @ Aynalrae, didous 
€XaTTouv.” Kal ds: “"Av ye éuod BovrAwrTar 
/ 3 \ \ 7 \ > \ of 
pelCoves eivar Tous 6€ avEovtas THY éuny divapLy 
\ / > lal OL > “ce > > / 
KQL METEXELY AUTHS OLKALOV. AXX iows per, 
@® “Aynoidkae, col AéXEKTAL KaANLOV  Emol Té- 
i 
mpaktat' Sdéowar dé cov Kal bia Tovs €xTOS 
> , a \ 3 a > / > a / 
avOpwrrovs, ot pos nuas aToBXETovoW, évTavba 
a a VA 
fe THS TeavToV otTpaTnyias TaEov, O7oV TeTAy- 
Bévov HKioTa pev éTrayOn, wadrov b€ yYpHoLpov 
fal ’ 
éxecOat ceavT@ vopmiters.” 
XXIV. ’Ex tovtov mpecBevtns ets “EXAjotrov- 
s ? / a 
Tov éméuteto: Kal tov pev Aynoiraoy &’ opyis 
a \ id 
eiyev, ovK nuérXer O€ TOU Ta SéovTA TpaTTELY, 
SriOpidatnv dé tov Wépanv mpocKxexpoveota 
lal NY 
DapvaBalo, yevvaiov dvopa Kai otpatiav exovta 
\ \ 

Tepl auTOV, aTooTHaas HYyaye tTpos Tov ’Ayn- 
/ ” \ > \ > / b] a XN a 
cidkaov. ado o€ ovdev ExXpHTAaTO AVT@ Tpos TOV 

nr / 
TONELOV, AANA TOV ypovou dLteMOovTOS amréTAEVT EV 
’ x Uh > , > ‘ \ a 
els THY LrapTHnv aTipws, opyrfouevos pev TO 
7A A / a be \ \ OX ey , ” 
YNTAdo, plo@v O€ Kal THY OAnVY TOMTELaY ETL 
al \ lal 
parrov % MpoTepov, Kal Ta mddat SoxovvTa 
a na \ 
auvyKeiabar Kal peunyavncbat mpos petaBornv 
lal / 
Kal vewTEpla pov eyvmKws eyyelpeiy TOTE Kal py 
drapéedXeuv. 

"Hy dé tTordde. TOV avaptyOévtoy Awptedow 
“Hpakrevdav cat kateXOovtav eis LeXotrovynaov 
\ \ > / \ \ 4 /, 
TOAD pev €v Xaraptn Kat Aaptpov HvOnce yévos, 
ov TravTl 6€ avTaV THs BaciduKys weTHv Siadoxis, 
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ference with him, at which a brief and laconic 
dialogue passed between them. “ Verily, thou 
knowest well, Agesilaiis, how to abase friends.” To 
which Agesilaus: “ Yes, if they would be greater 
than I; but those who increase my power should 
also share in it.” “Well, perhaps thy words, 
Agesilaiis, are fairer than my deeds; but I beg thee, 
even because of the strangers who have their eyes 
upon us, to give me a post under thy command 
where thou believest that I shall be least annoying 
to thyself, and more serviceable than now.” } 

XXIV. Upon this, he was sent as ambassador to 
the Hellespont; and though he was angry with 
Agesilaiis, he did not neglect to do his duty, but 
induced Spithridates the Persian, a high-minded 
man with forces at his command, to revolt from 
Pharnabazus, with whom he was at odds, and 
brought him to Agesilaiis.2 The king made no 
further use of Lysander, however, in the war, and 
when his time had expired, he sailed back to Sparta 
without honour, not only enraged at Agesilaiis, but 
hating the whole form of government more than ever, 
and resolved to put into execution at once, and 
without delay, the plans for a revolutionary change 
which he is thought to have devised and concocted 
some time before. 

They were as follows. Of the Heracleidae who 
united with the Dorians and came down into Pelo- 
ponnesus, there was a numerous and glorious stock 
flourishing in Sparta; however, not every family 
belonging to it participated in the royal succession, 


1 Cf. Plutarch’s A gesilaiis, vii.-vili. 1-2; Xen. Hell. iii. 4, 


7-9. 
2 Cf. Plutarch’s A gesilaiis, viii. 3; Xen. Hell. iii. 4, 10. 
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arr’ éBacirevov ex dvetv olkwv povov Etputar- 
> / al 
tidar kat “Ayiadat mpooayopevopevot, Tots oé 
” > \ ¢ / if ” >? nr , 
ddXols OvdEeV ETEpOU TAEOV EXELY EV TH TOdLTELA 
dua THY Eevyéveravy UTHpXEV, al S€ am apeTis 
TLual TAaoL TpovKELVTO ToOls SuUVapéVvOLsS. TOUTwY 
i € : / a 
ovv yeyovas o Avcavopos, ws els d0€av TOV Tpa- 
” / \ / b] 4 \ 
Ecwv np0n peyadnv Kai dirovs EKEKTNTO TOAXOUS 
\ / Lo fal 
kal dvvamww, yyOeTo THY TOALY OpaY UT’ avTOD 
\ ’ / ¢ ’ x / \ / 
pev avEavopevny, vd étrépwy 56 Baotnevonéerny 
ovdev BéXtLOV adTOD yeyovoTwY, Kal StevoetTo THY 
apxnv €x Tov dvelv olkay peTaoTHoas Els KOLVOV 
b] a a € / e Nr , 
atrobotvar Tacw Hpaxkretdats, ws 5é éviot hac, 
ovy “Hpaxrcidats, adda Xaraptidtais, va wn 7H 
a I< / \ a ¢€ nan 
tov ad ‘Hpakréovs, adda Tov olos “Hpakrs TO 
yépas, apeTH Kplvopévmyv, 1) KaKetvov eis Oedv 
\ > 7 ” \ a , ¢ 
Tuas avnyayev. HAE de THS Bacirelas ovTw 
/ \ a 
dixalouevns ovdéva Tpo avTovD Ymaptiatny av 
aipeOncecOar. 
XXV. IIparov pév ody érexeipnoe Kal tape- 
n Mi 
oKevacato TweiGew 6 éavTOvD TOUS TroAiTAaS, Kal 
AOyo eEewereTa Tpos THY UTODETW yEeypampévov 
e ane a 
umd Kréwvos tod “AXtkapvaccéws. Eretta THY 
atoriav Kal TO péyeOos Tov KaLvOTOMOULEVOU 
n / 
TpayLaTos opav itauwrtépas Seouevov BonGeias, 
/ \ 
@oTep ev Tpaywdia pnxaviy aipov éml Tous 
TONTAS, oyea muboxpnora, Kal XPNT LOUS oup- 
etifec kal Katecxevalev, ws ovdéy whernao- 


1 Cf. Plutarch’s A gesilaiis, viii. 3. 
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but the kings were chosen from two houses only, 
and were called Eurypontidae and Agiadae. The 
rest had no special privileges in the government 
because of their high birth, but the honours which 
result from superior excellence lay open to all who 
had power and ability. Now Lysander belonged 
to one of these families, and when he had risen to 
great fame for his deeds, and had acquired many 
friends and great power, he was vexed to see the 
city increased in power by his efforts, but ruled by 
others who were of no better birth than himself. 
He therefore planned to take the government away 
from the two houses, and restore it to all the 
Heracleidae in common, or, as some say, not to the 
Heracleidae, but to the Spartans in general,! in order 
that its high prerogatives might not belong to those 
only who were descended from Heracles, but to 
those who, like Heracles, were selected for superior 
excellence, since it was this which raised him to 
divine honours. And he hoped that when the 
kingdom was awarded on this principle, no Spartan 
would be chosen before himself. 

XXV. In the first place, then, he undertook and 
made preparations to persuade the citizens by his 
own efforts, and committed to memory a speech 
written by Cleon, the Halicarnassian, for the purpose. 
In the second place, seeing that the novelty and 
magnitude of his innovation demanded a more 
audacious support, he brought stage machinery to 
bear upon the citizens,” as it were, by collecting and 
arranging responses and oracles of Apollo; convinced 


2 In the Greek theatre, gods were swung into view, above 
the plane of the action, by means of a huge crane. Cf. 
Themistocles, x. 1. 
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pevos vTO THS KXéwvos ServoTynTos, a pn PoBo 
Geod tw Kat Serordaimovia mpoexmrAn~Eas Kal 
YVELPWAAMEVOS UTAYAYOL TPOS TOV AOYoV TOUS TONL- 
tas. “Edopos pév odv dynow avtov, ws THY TE 
Ilv@tav émiyerpicas dtadOetpar cai tas Awdo- 
vidas avis avareiOwv dia WPepexdéovs areé- 
Tuxev, els “Appowvos avaBhvar cat SvaréyerOau 
Tols Tpopytats mwoAv yYpvaiov SidovTa, Tovs dé 
Sucyepaivovtas eis Yraptnv twas aocteiAar 
tov Avodvédpov Kxatnyopnaovtas, émel b€ ame- 
AVON, tTovs AiBvas amtovtas etmety: “’AXN 
nets ye BéXtLOv, @ YraptTiatat, Kpivodpev, STav 
HKnTe mpos nuas eis AtBuvnv oixncovtes, ws 
57 Xpyno pov Tivos bvTos Tadatod Aakedatpoviovs 
év AtBin Kxatotxhoat. tHv dé bdrAnv ériBovrny 
Kal oKevwpiav TOD TAaG MATOS OV havrANV ovGaY 
ovde ah ov étvxyev apEapévnv, aXdAA TOAAAS 
Kai peyaras UTobéces, woTrep ev StaypaupaTe 
— pabnpatix®, mpocdaBovoav Kal dia AnupdTwv 
Xarer ov Kal Ovo Topia Tay él TO oTUmTepac pa 
mpoiodoar, nuels avayparyopuev avdpos ft toropiKod 
Kal prroaopou oye eataxohov ja aves. 

XXVI. °Hy yovatov év Ilovt@ Kxvew é& ’Amon- 
Awvos apevov, w TOOL pév, WS eElKOS HD, 
n@laTovv, Todo S€ Kal mpoceiyov, wate Kal 
TEKOVTNS TaLodpLov appev bd ToAA@Y Kal yvo- 
piwwv omovddaberbar thy éxtpodyv avtod Kal 
THY eTpéderav. dvowa b€ TO Tarot LeiAnvds 
€x On Tivos aitias éréOn. Tavtnv AaBov 6 
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that Cleon’s clever rhetoric would not help him 
at all unless he should first terrify and subdue his 
countrymen by vague religious fear and superstitious 
terror, and then bring them under the influence of 
his argument. Well, then, Ephorus tells us that 
after an attempt to corrupt the Pythian priestess, 
and after a second failure to persuade the priestesses 
of Dodona by means of Pherecles, he went up to 
the temple of Ammon and had a conference with 
that god’s interpreters there, at which he offered 
them much money, but that they took this ill, and 
sent certain messengers to Sparta to denounce him ; 
and further, that when Lysander was acquitted of 
their charges, the Libyans said, as they went away, 
“But we will pass better judgments than yours, 
O Spartans, when ye come to dwell with us in 
Libya”’; for they knew that there was a certain ancient 
oracle bidding the Lacedaemonians to settle in Libya. 
But since the whole plot and concoction was no 
insignificant one, nor yet carelessly undertaken, but 
made many important assumptions, like a mathe- 
matical demonstration, and proceeded to its con- 
clusion through premises which were difficult and 
hard to obtain, we shall follow, in our description of 
it, the account of one who was both a historian and a 
philosopher. 

XXVI. There was a woman in Pontus who declared 
that she was with child by Apollo. Many dis- 
believed her, as was natural, but many also lent 
an ear to her, so that when she gave birth to a 
male child, many notable persons took an interest 
in its care and rearing. For some reason or other, 
the name given to the boy was Silenus. Lysander 


1 Probably Ephorus. 
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Avcavdpos a apxnys Ta NOTA Tap éavtod mpoce- 
TEKTALVETO Kal cuvuparver, OUK OAlyoLS Xpo- 
HEvoS ovoe pavrous TOU pvdou cuvayovaTais, 
ob THY TE hHuNV THS yeverews TOU Tatoos els 
TloTLy AVUTOTTOS ™ ponyyon, addov Te NOyov ex 
Acerpav dyTiKxopic avres els Thy Lard pryy Kare- 
Banrov Kal dueomerpay, @s €v ypappacuv amop- 
pyTOLs UTO TOV lepéwv pudarrowrTo TapTradasoe 
57 TWWES XPNT 1.0L, Kal Aa Beiv ovK efeore TOUTOUS 
ovo évTuxety Ocuitov, et Bn Tis apa yeyovas 
é& “AmoAXwVOS apixorro TO TOAAMD Ypove@ Kal 
avvOnua Tots pudatrouee THS yevésens ep 
pov Tapa xov KOpT ALTO Tas SéXTOUS eV ais yoav 
ol Xeno por. ToUT@V Oé T pOKAaTeEd KEVAT MEVOV dee 
TOV LevrAnvov €Movta TOUS VPNTMOUVS aATALTELDV 
as ‘Amro @vos Taioa, TOUS dé Tum paTTovTas 
TOV lepéwv eFax piBovv éxacTa Kal ovaTruvOave- 
a bau mept THS YEVETEDS, Tédos O€ TET-ELT HEVOUS 
d70ev ws “AmoAdwvos via SetEar TA ypadpmpaTa, 
TOV be dvayvavar TONY TapovT@v adras TE 
pavreias Kal 1S eveka, Taha TeTAATTAL THY 
TEpl THS Bacireias, os dpewov ein Kal Awioy 
Lmaprearats ék TOV ApleT@V TTONLTOV ALpoupevols 
TOUS Bacinréas. 

"Hon d€ TOU Leudqvod pelpaKxtou yeyovoTos Kai 
T pos THV mpatw HKOVTOS, ebemere TOU Spaparos o 0 
Avoavopos aroApig Tov bTOoKpLT@Y Kal TUVEpYyav 
Ev0s, ws €m avTo TO Epryov AGE, ATOSELALATAVTOS 
Kal avadvyTos. ov pny épwpaln ye Tod Avoar- 
Spov CavTos ovOév, ANAG peta THY TEAEUTHD. 

1 réAAa wémdaora the correction of Coraés ; maca: Bekker: 
mddoat, with the MSS. 
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took these circumstances for his foundation, and 
supplied the rest of his cunning fabric himself, 
making use of not a few, nor yet insignificant, 
champions of the tale, who brought the story of the 
boy’s birth into credit without exciting suspicion. 
They also brought back another response from 
Delphi, and caused it to be circulated in Sparta, 
which declared that sundry very ancient oracles were 
kept in secret writings by the priests there, and that 
it was not possible to get these, nor even lawful to 
read them, unless someone born of Apollo should 
come after a long lapse of time, give the keepers an 
intelligible token of his birth, and obtain the tablets 
containing the oracles. The way being thus pre- 
pared, Silenus was to come and demand the oracles 
as Apollo’s son, and the priests who were in the 
secret were to insist on precise answers to all their 
questions about his birth, and finally, persuaded, 
forsooth, that he was the son of Apollo, were to show 
him the writing. Then Silenus, in the presence of 
many witnesses, was to read aloud the prophecies, 
especially the one relating to the kingdom, for the 
sake of which the whole scheme had been invented, 
and which declared that it was more for the honour 
and interest of the Spartans to choose their kings 
from the best citizens. 

But when at last Silenus was grown to be a youth, 
and was ready for the business, Lysander’s play was 
ruined for him by the cowardice of one of his actors, 
or co-workers, who, just as he came to the point, 
lost his courage and drew back. However, all this 
was actually found out, not while Lysander was alive, 
but after his death. 
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XXVII. ’Ererevtyce 5é rplv €& “Actas érrav- 
edOeiv TOV ‘Aynotraor, € UT ET OV els tov Botw- 
TLKOV TONEHOV, 7 paddov éuBarov THY ‘Edd a6a. 
NeyeTaL yap apporepas: Kal THY alTiav ob bev 
TES éxelvouv Tovobdat, ot O€ OnBator, ot O€ 
Kownv, OnBators pev éyxarovvtes THv ev ALALSE 
TOV LEep@v Siappipw Kal OT Tay tept Avdpo- 
Krelonv Kat “Ap ieov XPHMace Bao rrKois dva- 
plapevtov émt TO Aaxedatmoviots “Ed Anuecov 
TEpLaTHTaL arddepov éréGevto Pawxedor kal Thy 
XOp pav avTov éropOnaay, Avcav6pov dé pacw 
opyn dépery OTe THS Sexarns aVTETOLNTAVTO TOU 
TONEMOU OnBator HovoL, TOV adhov TULLAX OV 
novxatovrov, Kal Tept XPNMaTOV nyavantnaay 
a Avoavépos els Ladprny ATEGTELNE, padioTa 
dé éml TG Tapacxew apxiy “AOnvatous edevde- 
PWOTEWS am TOV TplakovTa Tupavvev, ods Av- 
cavopos pev KaTéaTnoe, Aaxedatpovvot dé Svvapw 
Kal poSov avtois mT poo rLOevtes eynpioavo TOUS 
devryovtas €& “A@nvav ayoryipous clval TavTa- 

x 00 ev, éxaTrov60us O€ TOUS EVLOTALLEVOUS TOUS 
3 ayoval. T pos TAUTA yap avretnpic avo On- 
Batou Ynpiopara TpéeTOVTA Kal aber a Tals 
“Hpaxréovs Kat Atovicou mpateow, oixiav pev 
aveaxOar Tacav Kat ToL ev Bovwtia Tots 
Seopevors "AOnvaiwv, Tov dé TO ary OpEveD puryidu 
pn BonOyncavta ypiav bpet dew TddavTov, ay 
dé tis "AOnvate d1a Tis Bowwtias él tovs Tupdav- 





1 In 395 p.c., the aggressions of Sparta led to an alliance 
between Thebes and Athens against her. In the following 
year Corinth and Argos joined the alliance, and the whole 
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XXVII. And he died before Agesilaiis returned 
from Asia, after he had plunged, or rather had plunged 
Hellas, into the Boeotian war.! For it is stated in both 
ways; and some hold him responsible for the war, 
others the Thebans, and others both together. It is 
charged against the Thebans that they cast away the 
sacrifices at Aulis,? and that, because Androcleides and 
Amphitheus* had been bribed with the King’s 
money to stir up a war in Greece against the Lace- 
daemonians, they set upon the Phocians and ravaged 
their country. It is said, on the other hand, that 
Lysander was angry with the Thebans because they 
alone laid claim to a tenth part of the spoils of the 
war, while the rest of the allies held their peace ; 
and because they were indignant about the money 
which he sent to Sparta; but above all, because they 
first put the Athenians in the way of freeing them- 
selves from the thirty tyrants whom he had set up, 
whose terrorizing power the Lacedaemonians had 
increased by decreeing that fugitives from Athens 
might be brought back from every place of refuge, and 
that all who impeded their return should be declared 
enemies of Sparta. In reply to this the Thebans issued 
counter decrees, akin in spirit to the beneficent deeds 
of Heracles and Dionysus, to the effect that every 
house and city in Boeotia should be open to such 
Athenians as needed succour; and that whosoever 
did not help a fugitive under arrest, should be fined 
a talent; and that if any one should carry arms 
war, which dragged along until 387 B.c., is usually known as 
the ‘* Corinthian war.” 

2 In the spring of 396, when Agesilaiis vainly tried to 
sacrifice there, ir imitation of Agamemnon (Plutarch’s 
Agesilaiis, vi. 4-6; Xen. Hell. iii. 4, 3f., and 5, 5). 

3 Cf. Xen. Hell. iii. 5, 1 and 4. 
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vous oma Kopitn, [LTE opav TWa @nBatov pajre 
4 aKovely. Kal OUK eynpicarto pev ovTtws “EX- 
AnviKa Kab gravOpora, Tas dé mpakeus ToS 

Ypappaciw omoias ov Taper xXon, arra Opacv- 
Bovros Kal of adv avT@ Puryy KatadaBovres 
ex OnBav eppnOnoay, Omha Kal Xpnpara Kal 
To Aadeiv Kal TO apEacOat OnBaier avtois 
TUUTApac KEvac aVTOV. aitias bev ovv TavTas 
éraBe kata Tav OnBaiwv o ) Nvcavopos. 

XXVIII. "H6y 6é TAVTATAct xarerros av 
Opry Sua THY pedaryyodtav émuTeivoucav Els 
ynpas, Tapw€vve TOUS epopous Kab TUVETTELTE 
dijvat ppoupav én’ avTous, Kal NaBeav THY nYye- 
poviav eLeaTpatevoen. Uorepov dé cal ITlav- 
caviay TOV Baovrea pera oTpPAaTLas aTrETTELNAD. 

2 adda Ilavoavias pév KvKr@ TepuenOoov d1a Tou 
Kilarpavos éuBadrev ewedev els THY Botwriav, 
Avcav6pos dé dua Doxéwr aTrivT a OT PATLOT AS 
EX ov Tohous: Kal THY pev ‘Opxopeviov TONY 
Exovclws mpocxwpycacay éhaBe, THY Se AcBa- 
devay emehO ov dueTr opOncev. éreunpe dé 7@ Ilav- 
cavia ypaupara KENEVOY els ‘AXMaptov éx I]\a- 
TALaY ouvdm TE, @S AUTOS ap nue pa T pos Tobs 
TELXET TOV ‘AMaptiov VEVIIT OPEVOS. TavTa Ta 
ypappata 7 pos TOUS OnBatous annvex On, TOU 
KopitovTos eS KQTATKOTOUS TWAS €TETOVTOS. 

3 ol oe mpog BeBonOnxorov avuTots "AOnvaioy THY 
pev modu €xelvors SuveTriotevoav, avdTol b€ Tepl 





1 Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 4, 1f. 
2 Lysander was commissioned to raise a force of allies in 
Phocis and the neighbouring country, with which Pausanias 
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through Boeotia against the tyrants in Athens, no 
Theban would either see him or hear about it. And 
they did not merely vote such Hellenic and humane 
decrees, without at the same time making their deeds 
correspond to their edicts; but Thrasybulus and 
those who with him occupied Phyle, set out from 
Thebes to do so,! and the Thebans not only provided 
them with arms and money, but also with secrecy 
and a base of operations. Such, then, were the 
grounds of complaint which Lysander had against 
the Thebans. 

XXVIII. And since he was now of an altogether 
harsh disposition, owing to the melancholy which 
persisted into his old age, he stirred up the ephors, 
and persuaded them to fit out an expedition against 
the Thebans; and assuming the command, he set 
out on the campaign.” Afterwards the ephors sent 
out Pausanias the king also with an army. Now it 
was the plan that Pausanias should make a circuit 
by the way of Mount Cithaeron, and then invade 
Boeotia, while Lysander marched through Phocis to 
meet him, with a large force. He took the city of 
Orchomenus, which came over to him of its own 
accord, and assaulted and plundered Lebadeia. 
Then he sent a letter to Pausanias, bidding him move 
from Plataea and join forces with him at Haliartus, 
and promising that he himself would be before the 
walls of Haliartus at break of day. This letter was 
brought to Thebes by some scouts, into whose hands 
its bearer fell. The Thebans therefore entrusted 
their city to a force of Athenians which had come to 
their aid, while they themselves set out early in the 


was to unite his troops (Xen. Hell. iii. 5, 6). Plutarch’s 
language is obscure. 
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mpa@tov dmvov éfopyrycavTes épPacay odin Tov 
Avoavépov é€ ev “Add pT@ ryevopmevol, Kal HE pel Twi 
Tmapilov els THY TONY. EKELVOS 6é TO pev 
7 p@rov eyvo THY oTpaTiay iopuaas éml Aogou 
TE PlpevELY TOV Naveaviay emretTa mpoiovans THs 
T|pEpas arpepetv ov Suva pevos, AaBov Ta 6TTra Kal 
TOUS CUppaX OVS TapopHnaas Opbico TN parayye 
Tapa THV odov AYE Wpos TO TELXOS. TMV O€ 
On Bator ot pev &&@ He pLEvKOTES év aptaTepa 
THV TOW AaBovTes EBabLGov emi TOvs éayaToUS 
TOV ToheLLov bo THY KPHVYnY THY Kiacotcav 
T poo ayopevouEenny, év0a puBoroyoicr Tas TLOnvas 
vn TmLov éK TIS Aoxeias atrohodaat TOV Avovucor: 
Kal yap olvwTrov ema Tih Bet TO XpOpa Kal dsavyes 
Kab Tel HOva Tov. ot dé Kpyovoe oTUpaKes ov 
T™poow TepiTEpvKac, a TEL plaL THs ‘Paéa- 
pavOvos avTo0. KATOLKNTEDS ‘AALdprvot TOLOUV- 
Tal, Kal Tadpov avTod derxvvovot "AXea KaXOvD- 
TES. éote O€ Kat TO THs ~AXKunYNS pynpetov 
eyyus: évtavd0a yap, ws pacwy, cen devOn CUVOLK- 
noaca ‘“Padapavovi peta tiv “Apuditpvwvos 
TENEUTNV. 

Oi dé év TH ToneL On Bator pleTa TOV “AQLap- 
TLOV TUYTETAYLEVOL TEWS pev novxavov, émel dé 
TOV Avoavépov é apa Tots TpPwTOLS mpoomealovta 
TO TELNEL KaTELOOD, efamivns avoiEavres TAs 
mvhas Kal T poo Treg OV TES avToV TE peta, TOU 
Hav TEWS kat éParov Kal TOV adXwv odious 
Twas Ol yap WretoToL TAXEWS avepuyov T™ pos 
Thy dadrayya. Tov dé OnBaiov ovK avUEVTOV, 
Grra T POG KELLEVOY avTois, éTpaTovTo TAVTES 
ava Tous Addous devye, Kab xiALoL wimTovo LW 
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night, and succeeded in reaching Haliartus a little 
before Lysander, and a considerable part of them 
entered the city. Lysander at first decided to post 
his army on a hill and wait for Pausanias; then, as 
the day advanced, being unable to remain inactive, 
he took his arms, encouraged his allies, and led them 
along the road in column towards the wall of the 
city. But those of the Thebans who had remained 
outside, taking the city on their left, advanced upon 
the rear of their enemy, at the spring called Cissusa. 
Here, as the story goes, his nurses bathed the in- 
fant Dionysus after his birth; for the water has the 
colour and sparkle of wine, is clear, and very pleasant 
to the taste. And not far away the Cretan storax- 
shrub grows in profusion, which the Haliartians 
regard as a proof that Rhadamanthus once dwelt 
there; and they show his tomb, which they call 
Alea. And near by is also the memorial of Alemene ; 
for she was buried there, as they say, having lived 
with Rhadamanthus after the death of Amphitryon. 

But the Thebans inside the city, drawn up in 
battle array with the Haliartians, kept quiet for 
some time; when, however, they saw Lysander with 
his foremost troops approaching the wall, they 
suddenly threw open the gate and fell upon them, 
and killed Lysander himself with his soothsayer, and 
a few of the rest; for the greater part of them 
fled swiftly back to the main body. And when the 
Thebans made no halt, but pressed hard upon them, 
the whole force turned to the hills in flight, and a 
thousand of them were slain. ‘Three hundred of 
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avT av. am éOavov be Kat OnBatwv TPLAKOT LOL 
T™pos Ta Tpaxea Kal KapTepa Tots TONE LOLS 
TUVERTIET OVTES. ovToe O€ oav év aitia Tov 
AaKxaviterr, iy omovdalovres amorvcacbat Tos 
ToditTas Kal ohwv avTa@v adedovvtes ev TH 
duHFer mapavadwbnoar. 

XXIX. To dé Tavoavia To Ta0os dyyerer ae 
Kal ddov éx Urata els Ocomas Tropevopever® 
Kal cuTatapevos 7) Hike T™pos TOV “AXiaprov. KE 
dé kal OpacvBouros € eK On Bov ayov Tous ‘A@n- 
vaious. Bovrevopévov dé tod Ilavaoaviov TOUS 
vex pous UTOGTOVOOUS. ATALTELD, Suopopoivres Ol 
m peo BurEpor TOV Lrapriarav avTol TE Ka ; 
éavTovs NYAVaKTOUY, xal T® Baoirel mpocrovtes 
éuapTupavto pa Sia orrovdav avaipeto Pat Av- 
av dpor, anda oy Om wy Tept TOU Toparos 
GryWVLT aLEVOUS Kal yLKnTAVTAS oUTm TOV avdpa 
Games, HT TO LEVOLS dé Kkarov évtadla Keicbat 
pera Tov oTpaTnyov. TavTa TOV peo Butépwv 
AEYOVT@Y Opav 0 Tavoavias pea peev Epryov 
uTepBareo Oat Haxn TOUS OnBaious a apTt keKpartn- 
KoTas, éyyus O€ TOV TELXOV TO C@pma TOU Av- 
odvdpou TAPATETTOKOS, @oTE narenny avev 
oT OvO@Y Kal ViKOT eval THY avaiperw, em eure 
KNPUKG, Kal OTELTALEVOS amnyarye THY Ovvapuy 
oTrioe. TOV dé Avcavépov 7 HT T p@dTOV Kopiovres 
vTeEp TOUS Spous eyevov To Ths Bowwtias év pirn 
Kal TU pAX LoL Xo pa TH Tavorréov caTéGecay, ob 
vov TO pynpelov eats Tapa THY odov els Xaipo- 
vecav ex Ae hav tropevopévors. 

’Evtat0a 6 THS oTpaTLas KaTavd\Lcapmévns 
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the Thebans also lost their lives by pursuing their 
enemies into rough and dangerous places. These 
had been accused of favouring the Spartan cause, and 
in their eagerness to clear themselves of this charge 
in the eyes of their fellow-citizens, they exposed 
themselves needlessly in the pursuit, and so threw 
away their lives.} 

XXIX. Tidings of the disaster were brought to 
Pausanias while he was on the march from Plataea 
to Thespiae, and putting his army in battle array, he 
came to Haliartus. Thrasybulus also came from 
Thebes, leading his Athenians. But when Pausanias 
was minded to ask for the bodies of the dead under 
a truce, the elders of the Spartans could not brook 
it, and were angry among themselves, and coming 
to the king, they protested that the body of Lysander 
must not be taken up under cover of a truce, but by 
force of arms, in open battle for it; and that if they 
conquered, then they would give him burial, but if 
they were vanquished, it would be a glorious thing 
to lie dead with their general. Such were the words 
of the elders; but Pausanias saw that it would be a 
difficult matter to conquer the Thebans, flushed as 
they were with victory, and that the body of 
Lysander lay near the walls, so that its recovery 
would be difficult without a truce, even if they were 
victorious; he therefore sent a herald, and after 
making a truce, led his forees back. And as soon as 
they had come beyond the boundary of Boeotia with 
Lysander’s body, they buried it in the friendly soil 
of their allies, the Panopeans, where his monument 
now stands, by the road leading from Delphi to 
Chaeroneia. 

Here the army bivouacked ; and it is said that a 


1 Cf. Xen. Hell. iii. 5, 17-20. 
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éyeat | tia TOV PwKéwv E eTEp@D pay TApaTvyovTt 
Tov ayava Sinyoupevor, elmely @S ot TONE LOL 
mpoomécotev avtots Tov Avodvdpou the ‘Omdirny 
On draBeBnxoros. Gavpacavra dé > Lrapruarny 
dvopa TOU Avoavipov dtrov epéa Bau Tiva AEvoL 
TOV ‘Omdirny ov yep elOéva Tovvopa: “Kat env 
éxel ye, ’ pavar, “ TOUS TPOTOUS me@v Ol TONE LLOL 
katéBanor. TO yap. Tapa THV TOMY petO pov 
‘Orhirgy KaNOvGLY.” axovoavTa dé Tov 2Tap- 
TLATHV éxdaxptoar Kal elTreivy ws ap evaTov eoTLy 
avOpwr@ TO TETpPwpLEVOD. Jy yap, as EOLKE, TO 
Avodvépe Sedopuévos ypnopos ot Tws Exov 


‘Orhirny Kehd0ovTa puragac bai o€ KEEVO 
ys Te Opaxov?’ vidv bdduov KaTOTLGPev tovTa. 


tives O€ TOV ‘Omritny ov Tpos ‘AMdpT@ pelv 
Aéyouow, aXXa T™ pos Kopovevay Xetmappowv elvan 
TO Pirapy TOTAMO ouppepopevov mapa THY 
ToD, OV Taal pev ‘Oran, vov 6é *Toopuavtov 
Tpoaayopevovew. 0 O€ aTroKTEivas TOV Avoavépov 
‘Adapt Los avnp svopa Neoxwpos erionpov eixe 
TIS aomidos SpaKovra Kal TOUTO onpaivery 0 
Xpng Los elKaACETO. AéyeTau dé Kal OnBatous vo 
TOV IleXomovynovaxov TONE MOV év ‘Topyviep yeve- 
oat xen pov dpa THY Té T pos Ano paynv cal 
THY POS ‘Ad apro TAaUTHY éxelvns DoTepov ETEL 
TPLAKOOT@ yevowevnyv Tpopnvuovta. Hv de ToLov- 
TOS" 


"E Soxareay mepvrato AVKOUS KauadKeoot SoK- 
EVMV 
kat Aodov “Opyanridny, bv addwrnE ovrote 
AElTr EL. 
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certain Phocian, recounting the action to another 
who was not in it, said that the enemy fell upon 
them just after Lysander had crossed the Hoplites. 
Then a Spartan, who was a friend of Lysander, 
asked in amazement what he meant by Hoplites, for 
he did not know the name. “ Indeed it was there,” 
said the Phocian, “ that the enemy slew the foremost 
of us; for the stream that flows past the city is 
called Hoplites.’ On hearing this, the Spartan 
burst into tears, and said that man could not escape 
his destiny. For Lysander, as it appears, had received 
an oracle running thus :— 


“Be on thy guard, I bid thee, against a sounding 
Hoplites, 
And an earth born dragon craftily coming behind 
thee.” 


Some, however, say that the Hoplites does not flow 
before Haliartus, but is a winter torrent near 
Coroneia, which joins the Philarus and then flows 
past that city ; in former times it was called Hoplias, 
but now Isomantus. Moreover, the man of Haliartus 
who killed Lysander, Neochorus by name, had a 
dragon as emblem on his shield, and to this, it was 
supposed, the oracle referred. And it is said that 
the Thebans also, during the Peloponnesian war, 
received an oracle at the sanctuary of Ismenus which 
indicated beforehand not only the battle at Delium,} 
but also this battle at Haliartus, thirty years later. 
It ran as follows :— 


“ When thou huntest the wolf with the spear, watch 
closely the border, 
Orchalides, too, the hill which foxes never 
abandon.” 
1 424 B.C. 
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Now by “ border,’ the god meant the region about 
Delium, where Boeotia is conterminous with Attica ; 
and by Orchalides, the hill which is now called 
Alopecus, or Fox-Aill, in the parts of Haliartus which 
stretch towards Mount Helicon. 

XXX. Now that Lysander had met with such an 
end, at the outset the Spartans were so indignant 
about it that they summoned the king to trial for his 
life; but he evaded it, and fled to Tegea, where he 
spent the rest of his days as a suppliant in the 
sanctuary of Athena. For the poverty of Lysander, 
which was discovered at his death, made his ex- 
cellence more apparent to all, since from the vast 
wealth and power in his hands, and from the great 
homage paid him by cities and the Great King, he 
had not, even in the slightest degree, sought to amass 
money for the aggrandizement of his family. This 
is the testimony of Theopompus, who is more to be 
trusted when he praises than when he blames; for 
he takes more pleasure in blaming than in praising. 
But after some time had passed, according to Ephorus, 
some dispute arose at Sparta with her allies, and it 
became necessary to inspect the writings which 
Lysander had kept by him; for which purpose 
Agesilaiis went to his house. And when he found 
the book containing the speech on the constitution,! 
which argued that the kingship ought to be taken 
from the Eurypontidae and Agiadae and made acces- 
sible to all Spartans alike, and that the choice should 
be made from the best of these, he was eager to pro- 
duce the speech before his countrymen, and show 
them what the real character of Lysander’s citizen- 
ship had been. But Lacratidas, a prudent man, and 


1 Cf. chapter xxv. 1. 
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dpdvijov Kal TOTE TpoecTa@TAa ToV éfopwr, ért- 
rAaBécOat tod ’"Aynotdrdov, Kal eitreivy ws Set 2) 
avopvttew tov Avaavépov, addXa Kal TOV AOyor 
avUT® GuyKaTOpUTTEW OUTwW cUYTETaypEéVvoY TLOAa- 
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Ov piv adda Tas Te adXaS TIas aTédocaV 
avT@® TeNEUTHCAVTL, Kal TOUS pyNnTTeVoapéeVvOUS 
Tas Ouyatépas, eiTa peta THY TErXEUTHY TOD 
Avoavépou révntos etpeévtos atrertrapévous e&n- 
piwcay, 6TL TAOVaLOV pev VoulfovTes EOepaTrevor, 
Sixatov 5é Kal ypnoTov ex THs Tevias emLyvorTEs 
eyKaTéediTrov. Hv yap, ws Eorxev, ev YrapTy Kal 
ayaptov oikn Kal owuyapiov Kal Kaxoyaptov’ 
TavTn S€ UTHYyOV pddloTa TOUS avTi TOV ayabav 
Kal oikei@y Tots mMAouvctoLs KNOEVOYTAS. TA peV 
obv wept Avcavdpov oUTws taTopnoapey ExovTa. 
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at that time the principal ephor, held Agesilaiis 
back, saying that they ought not to dig Lysander 
up again, but rather to bury the speech along with 
him, since it was composed with such a subtle per- 
suasiveness. 

However, they paid him many honours at his 
death. In particular, they imposed a fine upon the 
men who had engaged to marry his daughters, and 
then, after Lysander’s death, when he was discovered 
to be poor, had renounced the engagement. The 
reason given for the fine was that the men had paid 
court to Lysander while they thought him rich, but 
when his poverty showed them that he was a just 
and good man, they forsook him. For there was, as it 
appears, a penalty at Sparta not only for not marrying 
at all, and for a late marriage, but also for a bad 
marriage; and to this last they subjected those 
especially who sought alliance with the rich, instead 
of with the good and with their own associates. 
Such, then, are the accounts we have found given of 
Lysander. 
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s. Aevxzos dé Kopyndtos 2wrras ever pev HV 
ex TAT PLKLOV, ovs evTarpioas 6 ap TLS el Ol, TOV dé 
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I. Lucius Cornetius Suita belonged to a patrician, 
or noble, family, and one of his ancestors, Rufinus, 
is said to have been consul, although he was not so 
conspicuous for this honour as for the dishonour 
which he incurred. For he was found to be possessed 
of more than ten pounds of silver plate, contrary to 
the law, and was for this reason expelled from the 
senate. His posterity became at once obscure, and 
continued so, nor did Sulla himself enjoy a wealthy 
parentage. When he was a youth, he lived in 
lodgings, at a low price, and this was afterwards cast 
in his teeth when men thought him unduly pros- 
perous. For instance, we are told that when he was 
putting on boastful airs after his campaign in Libya, a 
certain nobleman said to him: “ How canst thou be 
an honest man, when thy father left thee nothing, 
and yet thou art so rich?” For although the 
Romans of that time no longer retained their ancient 
purity and uprightness of life, but had degenerated, 
and yielded to the appetite for luxury and ex- 
travagance, they nevertheless held in equal oppro- 
brium those who lost an inherited wealth and those 
who forsook an ancestral poverty. And afterwards, 
when he had at last become absolute in power, and 
was putting many to death, a freedman, who was 
thought to be concealing one of the proscribed, and 
was therefore to be thrown down the Tarpeian rock, 
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cast it in his teeth that they had long lived together 
in one lodging house, himself renting the upper 
rooms at two thousand sesterces,! and Sulla the 
lower rooms at three thousand. The difference in 
their fortunes, therefore, was only a_ thousand 
sesterces, which are equivalent to two hundred and 
fifty Attic drachmas. Such, then, is the account we 
find of Sulla’s earlier fortune. 

Il. His personal appearance, in general, is given 
by his statues ; but the gleam of his gray eyes, which 
was terribly sharp and powerful, was rendered even 
more fearful by the complexion of his face. This 
was covered with coarse blotches of red, interspersed 
with white. For this reason, they say, his surname 
was given him because of his complexion, and it was 
in allusion to this that a scurrilous jester at Athens 
made the verse :-— 


“ Sulla is a mulberry sprinkled o’er with meal.” 


Nor is it out of place to mention such testimonies in 
the case of a man said to have been by nature so 
fond of raillery, that when he was still young and 
obscure he spent much time with actors and buffoons 
and shared their dissolute life; and when he had 
made himself supreme master, he would daily 
assemble the most reckless stage and theatre folk 
to drink and bandy jests with them, although men 
thought that he disgraced his years, and although he 
not only dishonoured his high office, but neglected 
much that required attention. For when Sulla was 
once at table, he refused to be serious at all, but, 

1 In Sulla’s time the sestertiws was a silver coin worth 
between two and three pence, or about five cents. The Attic 


drachma was a silver coin worth about eight pence, or twenty 
cents. 
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although at other times he was a man of business 
and wore an austere look, he underwent a complete 
change as soon as he betook himself to good-fellowship 
and drinking, so that comic singers and dancers 
found him anything but ferocious, and ready to 
listen and yield to every request. It was this laxity, 
as it seems, which produced in him a diseased 
propensity to amorous indulgence and an unrestrained 
voluptuousness, from which he did not refrain even 
in his old age, but continued his youthful love for 
Metrobius, an actor.1. He also had the following 
experience. He began by loving a common but 
wealthy woman, Nicopolis by name, and such was 
the charm of his intimacy and youthful grace that 
in the end he was beloved by her, and was left 
her heir when she died. He also inherited the 
property of his step-mother, who loved him as her 
own son. By these means he became moderately 
well off. 

III. Having been appointed quaestor to Marius in 
his first consulship,” he sailed with him to Libya, 
to make war upon Jugurtha. He was put in charge 
of the camp, and won great credit for himself, 
especially by improving a favourable opportunity and 
making a friend of Bocchus, the king of Numidia. 
For he hospitably entertained ambassadors of the 
king, who had escaped from Numidian robbers, and 
sent them on their way with gifts and a safe escort. 
Now Bocchus had for a long time hated and feared 
his son-in-law, Jugurtha, who had been defeated 
and had fled to him for safety, and was then plotting 
against him. He therefore invited Sulla to come 


1 The sense of the obscure Greek is clear from chapter 
xxxvi. l fin. Capps suggests ds.... ay. 2 107 B.c. 
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to him, wishing to have the seizure and surrender 
of Jugurtha effected through Sulla rather than 
through himself. Sulla imparted the matter to 
Marius, and taking with him a few soldiers, under- 
went the greatest peril; he put faith in a Barbarian, 
and one who was faithless towards his own relations, 
and to secure his surrender of another, placed himself 
in his hands. However, Bocchus, now that he had 
both in his power, and had laid himself under the 
necessity of proving false to one or the other, although 
he vacillated long, finally decided upon his original 
betrayal, and handed Jugurtha over to Sulla. It 
is true that the one who celebrated a triumph for this 
was Marius, but those who envied him attributed the 
glory of the success to Sulla, and this secretly 
annoyed Marius. And indeed Sulla himself was 
naturally vainglorious, and now that he had for the 
first time emerged from his lowly and obscure 
condition and become of some account among his 
countrymen, and was enjoying a taste of honour, he 
was arrogant enough to have a representation of 
his exploit engraved on a seal-ring which he wore, 
and continued to use it ever after. The device was, 
Bocchus delivering, and Sulla receiving, Jugurtha. 
IV. Of course this distressed Marius; but since he 
considered Sulla to be beneath his envy, he used him 
in his campaigns, during his second consulship as 
legate, or lieutenant, and during his third as military 
tribune, and through his agency performed many 
successful services. For instance, as legate, Sulla 
captured Copillus, chieftain of the Tectosages; and 
as tribune, he persuaded the great and populous 
nation of the Marsi to become friends and allies of 
Rome. But perceiving that Marius was vexed with 
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him for these successes, and that he was no longer 
glad to give him opportunities for action, but 
opposed his advancement, he attached himself to 
Catulus, the colleague of Marius in the consulship, a 
worthy man, but too sluggish for arduous contests. 
By him he was entrusted with the leading and most 
important enterprises, and rose to power and fame. 
He not only subdued in war a large part of the 
Barbarians of the Alps, but when provisions ran low, 
he undertook the task of furnishing them, and made 
them so abundant that the soldiers of Catulus lived 
in plenty, and had some to spare for those of Marius. 
At this, as Sulla himself says,! Marius was greatly 
distressed. So slight and puerile were the first 
foundations and occasions of that hatred between 
them, which afterwards led them through civil 
bloodshed and irreparable discords to tyranny and 
the confusion of the whole state. This proved that 
Euripides was a wise man, and acquainted with the 
distempers of civil government, when he exhorted 
men to beware of ambition as a deity most injurious 
and fatal to its votaries.? 

V. Sulla now thought that the reputation which 
he had won in war was sufficient to justify political 
activities, and therefore at once exchanged military 
service for public life,’ offered himself as a candidate 
for the city praetorship, and was defeated. The 
responsibility for his defeat, however, he lays upon 
the populace. They knew, he says, about his 
friendship with Bocchus, and expected that if he 
should be made aedile before his praetorship, he 
would treat them to splendid hunting scenes and 


3 He returned to Rome in 101 B.c., and waselected praetor 
in 93 8.0. 
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combats of Libyan wild beasts, and _ therefore 
appointed others to the praetorship, in order to 
force him into the aedileship. But subsequent 
events would seem to show that Sulla does not 
confess the real reason for his failure. For in the 
following year he obtained the praetorship, partly 
because he was subservient to the people, and partly 
because he used money to win their support. And 
so it happened that, during his praetorship, when he 
angrily told Caesar! that he would use his own 
authority against him, Caesar laughed and said: 
“You do well to consider the office your own, for 
you bought it.” 

After his praetorship, he was sent out to Cap- 
padocia, ostensibly to reinstate Ariobarzanes, but 
really to check the restless activities of Mithridates, 
who was adding to his dominion and power fully as 
much as he had inherited. Accordingly, he took out 
with him no large force of his own, but made use of 
the allies, whom he found eager to serve him, and 
after slaying many of the Cappadocians themselves, 
and yet more of the Armenians who came to their 
aid, he drove out Gordius, and made Ariobarzanes 
king again. 

As he lingered on the banks of the Euphrates, he 
received a visit from Orobazus, a Parthian, who came 
as an ambassador from king Arsaces, although up to 
this time the two nations had held no intercourse 
with one another. This also is thought to have been 
part of Sulla’s great good fortune, that he should be 
the first Roman with whom the Parthians held con- 
ference when they wanted alliance and friendship 


1 Not the dictator, who was only seven years old at this 
time, 
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1 cixévas Coraés, Sintenis!, and Bekker, with the MSS. 
Sintenis? adopts Cobet’s correction to Nikxas (Victories), to 
agree with Marius, xxxii. 2. 
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On this occasion, too, it is said that he ordered three 
chairs to be set, one for Ariobarzanes, one for 
Orobazus, and one for himself, and that he sat 
between them both and gave them audience. For 
this the king of Parthia afterwards put Orobazus to 
death ; and while some people commended Sulla for 
the airs which he assumed with the Barbarians, 
others accused him of vulgarity and ill-timed arro- 
gance. It is also recorded that a certain man in the 
retinue of Orobazus, a Chaldaean, after looking 
Sulla intently in the face, and studying carefully the 
movements of his mind and body, and investigating 
his nature according to the principles of his peculiar 
art, declared that this man must of necessity become 
the greatest in the world, and that even now the 
wonder was that he consented not to be first of all 
men. When Sulla came back to Rome, however, 
Censorinus brought suit against him for bribery, 
alleging that he had collected large sums of money 
illegally from a friendly and allied kingdom. How- 
ever, Censorinus did not put in an appearance at the 
trial, but dropped his impeachment. 

VI. Moreover, Sulla’s quarrel with Marius broke 
out afresh on being supplied with fresh material by 
the ambition of Bocchus, who, desiring to please the 
people at Rome, and at the same time to gratify 
Sulla, dedicated on the Capitol some images bearing 
trophies, and beside them gilded figures representing 
Jugurtha being surrendered by Bocchus to Sulla. 
Thereupon Marius was very angry, and tried to have 
the figures taken down, but others were minded to 
aid Sulla in opposing this, and the city was all but 
in flames with their dispute, when the Social war,} 


1 90-89 B.c., following the revolt of Rome’s Italian allies, 
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which had long been smouldering, blazed up against 
the city and put a stop for the time being to the 
quarrel. In this war, which proved of the greatest 
moment and most varied fortunes, and brought 
innumerable mischiefs and the gravest perils upon 
the Romans, Marius was unable to render any great 
service, and proved that military excellence requires 
a man’s highest strength and vigour. Sulla, on the 
other hand, did much that was memorable, and 
achieved the reputation of a great leader among his 
fellow-citizens, that of the greatest of leaders among 
his friends, and that of the most fortunate even 
among his enemies. But he did not feel about this 
as Timotheus the son of Conon did, who, when his 
adversaries ascribed his successes to Fortune, and had 
him represented in a painting as lying asleep, while 
Fortune cast her net about the cities, was rudely 
angry with those who had done this, because, as he 
thought, they were robbing him of the glory due to 
his exploits, and said to the people once, on returning 
from a campaign in which he was thought to have 
been successful: “ In this campaign, at least, men 
of Athens, Fortune has no share.” Upon Timotheus, 
then, who had shown himself so covetous of honour, 
the deity is said to have requited his youthful 
petulance, so that from that time on he did nothing 
brilliant, but miscarried in all his undertakings, gave 
offence to the people, and was finally banished the 
city ; whereas Sulla not only accepted with pleasure 
such felicitations and admiration, but actually joined 
in magnifying the aid of Heaven in what he did, and 
gave the credit of it to Fortune, either out of boast- 
fulness, or because he had such a belief in the 
divine agency. For in his Memoirs he writes 
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that, of the undertakings which men thought well- 
advised, those upon which he had boldly ventured, 
not after deliberation, but on the spur of the 
moment, turned out for the better. And further, 
from what he says about his being well endowed by 
nature for Fortune rather than for war, he seems to 
attribute more to Fortune than to his own excellence, 
and to make himself entirely the creature of this 
deity, since he accounts even his concord with 
Metellus, a man his equal in rank, and a relative by 
marriage, a piece of divine felicity; for whereas he 
expected much annoyance from him as a colleague 
in office, he found him most obliging. And still 
further, in the dedication of his Memoirs to Lucullus, 
he advises him to deem nothing so secure as what 
the divine power enjoins upon him in his dreams. 
And he relates that when he was dispatched with an 
army to the Social war, a great chasm in the earth 
opened near Laverna, from which a great quantity of 
fire burst forth and a bright flame towered up towards 
the heavens ; whereupon the soothsayers declared that 
a brave man, of rare courage and surpassing appear- 
ance, was to take the government in hand and free 
the city from its present troubles. And Sulla says 
that he himself was this man, for his golden head of 
hair gave him a singular appearance, and as for 
bravery, he was not ashamed to testify in his own 
behalf, after such great and noble deeds as he had 
performed. So much, then, regarding his attitude 
towards the divine powers. 

In other respects he seems to have been of very 
uneven character, and at variance with himself; he 
robbed much, but gave more ; bestowed his honours 
unexpectedly, as unexpectedly his insults; fawned on 
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1 In 88 B.c. 
2 In the seventy-seventh, one of the lost books. 
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those he needed, but gave himself airs towards those 
who needed him; so that one cannot tell whether 
he was more inclined by nature to disdain or flattery. 
For as regards the irregularity of his punishments, 
cudgelling to death as he did on any chance grounds, 
and again gently submitting to the greatest wrongs ; 
readily open to reconciliation after the most irre- 
parable injuries, but visiting small and insignificant 
offences with death and confiscation of goods; here 
one might decide that he was naturally of a stern 
and revengeful temper, but relaxed his severity out 
of calculating regard for his interests. In this very 
Social war, for example, when his soldiers with clubs 
and stones did to death a legate, a man of praetorian 
dignity, Albinus by name, he passed over without 
punishment this flagrant crime, and solemnly sent 
the word about that he would find his men more ready 
and willing for the war on account of this transgression, 
since they would try to atone for it by their bravery. 
To those who censured the crime he paid no heed, 
but purposing already to put down the power of 
Marius and, now that the Social war was thought 
to be at an end, to get himself appointed general 
against Mithridates, he treated the soldiers under 
him with deference. 

When he returned to the city, he was appointed 
consul with Quintus Pompeius,! in the fiftieth year 
of his age, and made a most illustrious marriage with 
Caecilia, the daughter of Metellus, the Pontifex 
Maximus. On the theme of this marriage many 
verses were sung in ridicule of him by the common 
people, and many of the leading men were indignant 
at it, deeming him, as Livy says,? unworthy of the 
woman although they had judged him worthy of the 
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consulship. And this was not the only woman 
whom he married, but first, when he was still a 
stripling, he took Ilia to wife, and she bore him a 
daughter ; then Aelia, after her ; and thirdly, Cloelia, 
whom he divorced for barrenness, honourably, and 
with words of praise, to which he added gifts. But 
since he married Metella only a few days afterwards, 
he was thought to have accused Cloelia unfairly. 
To Metella, however, he always showed great de- 
ference in all things, so that the Roman people, 
when it longed for the restoration of the exiled 
partisans of Marius, and Sulla refused it, in its 
need called upon Metella for aid. It was thought 
also that when he took the city of Athens, he 
treated its people more harshly because they had 
scurrilously abused Metella from the walls. But this 
was later.} 

VII. At the time of which I speak, deeming the 
consulship a slight matter in comparison with 
things to come, his thoughts soared to the Mithridatic 
war. But here he found a rival in Marius, who was 
possessed by ambition and a mad desire for fame, 
those never ageing passions. He was now unwieldy 
in body, and in the recent campaigns had given up 
service on account of his age, and yet set his heart 
upon foreign wars beyond theseas. And when Sulla 
had set out for his camp on unfinished business,” 
he himself kept at home and contrived that most 
fatal sedition, which wrought Rome more harm than 
all her wars together had done, as indeed the heavenly 
powers foreshowed to them. For fire broke forth 
of its own accord from the staves which supported 


1 Cf. chapter xiii. 1. 
2 Sulla was occupied with the siege of Nola, in Campania. 
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1 éxrm before this word Sintenis? reads dvépémwy, after 
Suidas. 
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the ensigns, and was with difficulty extinguished ; 
and three ravens brought their young forth into the 
street and devoured them, and then carried the 
remains back again into their nest; and after mice 
had gnawed consecrated gold in a temple, the 
keepers caught one of them, a female, in a trap, 
and in the very trap she brought forth five young 
ones, and ate up three of them. But most im- 
portant of all, out of a cloudless and clear air there 
rang out the voice of a trumpet, prolonging a shrill 
and dismal note, so that all were amazed and 
terrified at its loudness. The Tuscan wise men 
declared that the prodigy foretokened a change of 
conditions and the advent of a new age. For 
according to them there are eight ages in all, 
differing from one another in the lives and customs 
of men, and to each of these God has appointed a 
definite number of times and seasons, which is 
completed by the circuit of a great year. And 
whenever this circuit has run out, and another 
begins, some wonderful sign is sent from earth or 
heaven, so that it is at once clear to those who 
have studied such subjects and are versed in them, 
that men of other habits and modes of life have 
come into the world, who are either more or less 
of concern to the gods than their predecessors 
were. All things, they say, undergo great changes, 
as one age succeeds another, and especially the art 
of divination ; at one period it rises in esteem and 
is successful in its predictions, because manifest and 
genuine signs are sent forth from the Deity; and 
again, in another age, it is in small repute, being 
off-hand, for the most part, and seeking to grasp 
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1 The Greek of this sentence is acknowledged by all editors 
to be corrupt. The translation follows Coraés. 
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the future by means of faint and blind senses. 
Such, at any rate, was the tale told by the wisest 
of the Tuscans, who were thought to know much 
more about it than the rest. Moreover, while 
the senate was busied with the soothsayers about 
these prodigies, and holding its session in the temple 
of Bellona, a sparrow came flying in, before the eyes 
of all, with a grasshopper in its mouth, a part of 
which it threw down and left there, and then went 
away with the other part. From this the diviners 
apprehended a quarrelsome dissension between the 
landed proprietors and the populace of the city and 
forum; for the latter is vociferous like a grass- 
hopper, while the former haunt the fields (like the 
sparrow).} 

VIII. Marius now made alliance with Sulpicius 
who was a tribune of the people, a man second to 
none in prime villainies, so that the question was 
not whom else he surpassed in wickedness, but in 
what he surpassed his own wickedness. For the 
combination of cruelty, effrontery, and rapacity in 
him was regardless of shame and of all evil, since 
he sold the Roman citizenship to freedmen and 
aliens at public sale, and counted out the price on 
a money-table which stood in the forum. More- 
over, he maintained three thousand swordsmen, 
and had about him a body of young men of the 
equestrian order who were ready for everything, 
and whom he ealled his anti-senate. Further, 
though he got a law passed that no senator should 
incur a debt of more than two thousand drachmas, 
he himself left behind him after death a debt of 
three millions. This man was now let loose upon 
the people by Marius, and after confounding all 
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things by force and the sword, he proposed certain 
vicious laws, and particularly one offering to Marius 
the command in the Mithridatic war. To prevent 
voting on these, the consuls decreed suspension 
of public business, whereupon Sulpicius led a mob 
against them, as they were holding an assembly 
near the temple of Castor and Pollux, and, amongst 
many others, slew also the young son of Pompeius 
the consul in the forum; but Pompeius himself 
made his escape unnoticed. Sulla, however, after 
having been pursued into the house of Marius, was 
forced to come forth and rescind the decree for 
suspension of public business; and it was because 
he did this that Sulpicius, although he deposed 
Pompeius, did not take the consulship away from 
Sulla, but merely tansferred the expedition against 
Mithridates to the command of Marius. He also 
sent military tribunes at once to Nola, who were 
to take over the army there and conduct it to 
Marius. 

IX. But Sulla succeeded in making his escape and 
reaching the camp first, and his soldiers, when they 
learned what had happened, stoned the tribunes to 
death ; in return for which, Marius and his partisans 
in the city went to slaying the friends of Sulla and 
plundering their property. Then there were re- 
movais and flights, some passing continually from 
camp to city, and others from city to camp. The 
senate was not its own master, but was governed by 
the dictates of Marius and Sulpicius, and when it 
learned that Sulla was marching against the city, it 
sent two of the praetors, Brutus and Servilius, to 
forbid his advance. ‘These men addressed Sulla 
with too much boldness, whereupon his soldiers 
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1 Plutarch must mean the ‘‘Great Mother,” Cybele. Cf. 
Themistocles, xxx. 1. 
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would have gladly torn them to pieces, but contented 
themselves with breaking their fasces, stripping 
them of their senatorial togas, insulting them in 
many ways, and then sending them back to the city. 
Here a terrible dejection was produced by the mere 
sight of them, stripped of their praetorial insignia, 
and by their announcement that the sedition could 
no longer be checked, but must run its course. 

Marius and his partisans, then, busied themselves 
with preparations ; while Sulla, at the head of six 
full legions, moved with his colleague from Nola, his 
army, as he saw, being eager to march at once 
against the city, although he himself wavered in his 
own mind, and feared the danger. But after he kad 
offered a sacrifice, Postumius the soothsayer learned 
what the omens were, and stretching out both hands 
to Sulla, begged that he might be bound and kept 
a prisoner until the battle, assuring him that he was 
willing to undergo the extremest penalty if all things 
did not speedily come to a good issue for him. It 
is said, also, that to Sulla himself there appeared in 
his dreams a goddess whom the Romans learned to 
worship from the Cappadocians,! whether she is 
Luna, or Minerva, or Bellona. This goddess, as 
Sulla fancied, stood by his side and put into his hand 
a thunder-bolt, and naming his enemies one by one, 
bade him smite them with it; and they were all 
smitten, and fell, and vanished away. Encouraged 
by the vision, he told it to his colleague, and at break 
of day led on towards Rome. 

When he had reached Pictae,? he was met by a 


2 A place of public entertainment a few miles south of 
Rome (Strabo, v. 3, 9). The name has been substituted for 
the Picinae of the best MS., about which nothing is known. 
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deputation from the city, which begged him not 
to advance to an immediate attack, since the senate 
had voted that he should have all his rights; he 
therefore agreed to encamp there, and ordered his 
officers to measure out the ground, as was usual, for 
the camp, so that the deputation returned to the 
city believing that he would doso. But no sooner 
were they gone than he sent forward Lucius 
Basillus and Caius Mummius, who seized for him the 
city-gate and the walls on the Esquiline hill; then 
he himself followed hard after them with all speed. 
Basillus and his men burst into the city and were 
forcing their way along, when the unarmed multitude 
pelted them with stones and tiles from the roofs of 
the houses, stopped their further progress, and 
crowded them back to the wall. But by this time 
Sulla was at hand, and seeing what was going on, 
shouted orders to set fire to the houses, and seizing 
a blazing torch, led the way himself, and ordered 
his archers to use their fire-bolts and shoot them up 
at the roofs. This he did not from any calm calcu- 
lation, but in a passion, and having surrendered to 
his anger the command over his actions, since he 
thought only of his enemies, and without any regard 
or even pity for friends and kindred and relations, 
made his entry by the aid of fire, which made no 
distinction between the guilty and the innocent. 
Meanwhile Marius, who had been driven back to the 
temple of Tellus, made a proclamation calling the 
slaves to his support under promise of freedom ; but 
the enemy coming on, he was overpowered and fled 
from the city. 

X. Sulla now called together the senate, and had 
sentence of death passed on Marius himself and a 
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few others, among whom was Sulpicius the tribune 
of the people. But Sulpicius was killed, after he 
had been betrayed by a servant, to whom Sulla first 
gave his freedom, and then had him thrown down 
the Tarpeian rock ; moreover, he set a price on the 
head of Marius, an act both ungrateful and impolitic, 
since it was in his house that he had found refuge 
and surrendered himself a little before this, and had 
been let off safe. And yet had Marius at that 
time not let Sulla go, but given him up to death at 
the hands of Sulpicius, he might have been absolute 
master in Rome ; nevertheless he spared his life, and 
when after a few days he had given him the same 
opportunity, he did not obtain like mercy. B 

these proceedings Sulla won the secret dislike of the 
senate ; but the people’s hatred and indignation was 
made manifest to him by their acts. For instance, 
they ignominiously rejected Nonius his nephew, 
and Servius, who were his candidates for offices, and 
appointed others, whose preferment they thought 
would be most vexing to him. But he pretended to 
be pleased at this, saying that the people, in doing 
as it pleased, enjoyed a freedom which was due to 
him, and out of deference to the hatred of the mul- 
titude allowed Lucius Cinna, a man of the opposite 
faction, to be invested with the consulship, after 
binding him by solemn oaths to be favourable to his 
policies. And Cinna went up to the Capitol with 
a stone in his hand and took the oaths, and then, 
after praying that if he did not maintain his 
goodwill towards Sulla, he might be cast out of 
the city, as the stone from his hand, he threw the 
stone upon the ground in the sight of many people. 
But as soon as he had entered upon his office, he 
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tried to subvert the existing order of things, and 
had an impeachment prepared against Sulla, and 
appointed Virginius, a tribune of the people, to be 
his accuser. But Sulla, ignoring alike accuser and 
court, set out against Mithridates.! 

XI. And it is said that about the time when Sulla 
was moving his armament from Italy, Mithridates, 
who was staying at Pergamum, was visited with many 
other portents from Heaven, and that a Victory with 
a crown in her hand, which the Pergamenians were 
lowering towards him by machinery of some sort, 
was broken to pieces just as she was about to touch 
his head, and the crown went tumbling from her 
hand to the ground in the midst of the theatre, and 
was shattered, whereat the people shuddered, and 
Mithridates was greatly dejected, although at that 
time his affairs were prospering beyond his hopes. 
For he himself had wrested Asia from the Romans, 
and Bithynia and Cappadocia from their kings, and 
was now set down in Pergamum, dispensing riches, 
principalities, and sovereignties to his friends; and 
of his sons, one was in Pontus and Bosporus, holding 
without any opposition the ancient realm as far as the 
deserts beyond Lake Maeotis, while Ariarathes was 
overrunning Thrace and Macedonia with a large 
army, and trying to win them over; his generals, too, 
with forces under them, were subduing other regions, 
and the greatest of them, Archelaiis, who with his 
fleet controlled the entire sea, was subjugating the 
Cyclades, and all the other islands which lie to the 
east of Cape Malea, and was in possession of Euboea 
itself, while from his head-quarters at Athens he was 
bringing into revolt from Rome the peoples of Greece 


1 In 87 B.c. 
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as far as Thessaly, although he met with slight 
reverses at Chaeroneia. For here he was confronted 
by Bruttius Sura, who was a lieutenant of Sentius 
the praetor of Macedonia, and a man of superior 
courage and prudence. This man, as Archelaiis 
came rushing like a torrent through Boeotia, opposed 
him most fiercely, and after thrice giving him battle 
at Chaeroneia, repulsed him, and drove him back to 
the sea. But when Lucius Lucullus ordered him to 
give place to Sulla, who was coming, and to leave 
the conduct of the war to him, as the senate had 
voted, he at once abandoned Boeotia and marched 
back to Sentius, although his efforts were proving 
successful beyond hope, and although the nobility of 
his bearing was making Greece well-disposed towards 
a change of allegiance. However, these were the 
most brilliant achievements of Bruttius. 

XII. As for Sulla, he at once received deputations 
and invitations from the other cities, but Athens was 
compelled by the tyrant Aristion to side with Mithri- 
dates. Against this city, therefore, Sulla led up all 
his forces, and investing the Piraeus, laid siege to it, 
bringing to bear upon it every sort of siege-engine, 
and making all sorts of assaults upon it. And yetif 
he had been patient a little while, he might have 
captured the upper city without hazard, since it 
lacked the necessities of life and was already reduced 
by famine to the last extremity. But since he was 
eager to get back to Rome, and feared the spirit of 
revolution there, he ran many risks, fought many 
battles, and made great outlays that he might 
hasten on the war, in which, not to speak of his 
other munitions, the operation of the siege-engines 
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ExaoTov. o 6€ Kadus Ke pev eis Aerovs, 
OKVEL 6€ TOV Lep@v Ouyetyv, Kat TON TOV “Aude- 
KTVOVOV TapovT@yv amebaxpuce THD dvaryeny. 
évicov 6€ pacKkovTa@v AKOUCAL PO eryryomevns THS 
év Tois avaktopots KiOapas, elTE Tug TEVOAS El TE 
Tov LvArav Bovropevos éuBareiv eis Secordat- 
poviav, éméa Tere T™ pos avTOV. 0 Oe TKOTTOY 
avréypawre Javpatew tov Kaduy, et pa cuvinow 
Ort YaipovTos, ov Kare alvovTos, ein TO aoeLy: 
Gare Jappobyta AapBavew EKENEUTEV, WS 100- 
pevov Tov Oeod Kal SL00vTos. 

Ta pev ovv adrra déXabe TOvVS ye TOAXOVS 


“EAAnvas éxtreutropeva, Tov O€ apyupovv Tibor, 


e > an a \ / 
Os hv UTOAOLTOS éTL TOV BacidtKov, dia Bapos 
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called for ten thousand pairs of mules, which were 
employed daily for this service. And when timber 
began to fail, owing to the destruction of many of 
the works, which broke down of their own weight, 
and to the burning of those which were continually 
smitten by the enemy’s fire-bolts, he laid hands upon 
the sacred groves, and ravaged the Academy, which 
was the most wooded of the city’s suburbs, as well 
as the Lyceum. And since he needed much money 
also for the war, he diverted to his uses the sacred 
treasures of Hellas, partly from Epidaurus, and 
partly from Olympia, sending for the most beautiful 
and most precious of the offerings there. He wrote 
also to the Amphictyons at Delphi that it was 
better to have the treasures of the god sent to him ; 
for he would either keep them more safely, or, if he 
spent them, would restore as much. And he sent 
Caphis, the Phocian, one of his friends, with the 
letter, bidding him receive each article by weight. 
Caphis came to Delphi, but was loth to touch the 
sacred objects, and shed many tears, in the presence 
of the Amphictyons, over the necessity of it. And 
when some of them declared they heard the sound 
of the god’s lyre in the inner sanctuary, Caphis, 
either because he believed them, or because he 
wished to strike Sulla with superstitious fear, sent 
word to him about it. But Sulla wrote back jocosely, 
expressing his amazement that Caphis did not 
understand that singing was done in joy, not anger ; 
his orders were therefore to take boldly, assured that 
the god was willing and glad to give. 

Accordingly, the rest of the treasures were sent 
away without the knowledge of the most, certainly, 
of the Greeks; but the silver jar, the only one of 
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Kal péyeBos ov Suvapévwv avaraBety Tov vTO- 
fvylwv, avayKatouevor KxataxoTtev ot >Apdi- 
KTvovesS els pvnunv éBarovTo TodTO pev Titov 
Pramvivov cal Maviov “AxtrXov, TodTo sé 
Aipuirsov Tladnrov, ov o pév ’Avtioyov é€ehaoas 
THs “EXXAd6os, of 6€ tov’s Maxedovav Bactreis 
KATATOAELNTAVTES OU fLovoY amréaXoVTO TOV 
iep@v Tov “EXAnvKaOY, adAaG Kal Spa Kal 
TLV avTOIS Kal cEp“voTNTAa TOAANVY Tpocébe- 
cav. arr éxeivor pev avdpov Te capPpovev Kat 
pepabnrorov olwT| Tots dpyovet Tapéye Tas 

: ; } ry ; 
Nelpas ayyovpevol KaTa& vomov, avToL TE Tails 
Wwuxais Baoidtxol Kai tats dSamdvais evtenels 
OVTES, peTpPLOLS EXPOVTO Kal TETAYMEVOLS avaw- 
pacl, TO KoXaKEevervy TOS oTpAaTL@OTAS alayLD 
nryovpevot TOD dediévat Tovs ToAEpiovss ot é 
TOTe oTpaTnyol Bia TO mMpwTEiovy, ovK apeTh, 
KTOLEVOL, KAL “LaAXoOv er” AXAHAOVS SEedpevor THY 
OTAWY 7) TOUS ToAELLOUS, HvayKalovTO Snmayo- 
yelv €v TO oTpaTnyelDy, El? wy eis TAS HOvTADELas 
TOlS OTPATEVOMEVOLS aVHALTKOV @VOUpEVOL TOUS 
jovous avT@av, éhaGov wvioy 6AnV THY TaTpida 
molaavtes EavTovs Te SovAOUS TOV KaKioToV él 
tT Tov PerTLovev apxew. TadtTa éEjndavveE 
Mapiov, eit adOis éwt YArav KaThye, TavTa 
"Oxtaoviov Tors wept Kivvay, tadta PrdKKov 
Tovs mept PipSpiav avtoxerpas emoinoev. wv 





1 The gifts of Croesus, king of Lydia (Herodotus, i. 51). 

2 Manius Acilius Glabrio, consul in 191 B.c., defeated 
Antiochus the Great at Thermopylae, and forced him to 
return to Asia, 
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the royal gifts! which still remained, was too large 
and heavy for any beast of burden to carry, and the 
Amphictyons were compelled to cut it into pieces. 
As they did so, they called to mind now Titus 
Flamininus and Manius Acilius, and now Aemilius 
Paulus, of whom one had driven Antiochus out of 
Greece,? and the others had subdued in war the 
kings of Macedonia?; these had not only spared 
the sanctuaries of the Greeks, but had even made 
additional gifts to them, and greatly increased their 
honour and dignity. But these were lawful com- 
manders of men who were self-restrained and had 
learned to serve their leaders without a murmur, 
and they were themselves kingly in spirit and 
simple in their personal expenses, and indulged in 
moderate and specified public expenditures, deem- 
ing it more disgraceful to flatter their soldiers than 
to fear their enemies; the generals of this later 
time, however, who won their primacy by force, not 
merit, and who needed their armies for service 
against one another, rather than against the public 
enemy, were compelled to merge the general in the 
demagogue, and then, by purchasing the services 
of their soldiers with lavish sums to be spent on 
luxurious living, they unwittingly made their whole 
country a thing for sale, and themselves slaves 
of the basest men for the sake of ruling over 
the better. This was what drove out Marius, and 
then brought him back again against Sulla; this 
made Cinna the assassin of Octavius, and Fimbria of 


3 Flamininus defeated Philip V. of Macedon at Cynos- 
cephalae in 197 B.c., and Aemilius Paulus crushed Perseus, 
the last king of Macedonia, at Pydna, in 168 B.c. See 
Plutarch’s Flamininus, xv. ; Aemilius Paulus, xvi.—xxii. 
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ovx HKicta Yrras évédwxev apxas, etl TO 
dvapOetpew Kal peTaKanely TOUS vr adows TaT~ 
TOMEVOUS KATAXOPNYOY els TOUS ip’ auTe@ Kal 
SaTAav@pmEVvOS, WOTE aja, TOUS adddovs wep els 
mpodociar, TOUS dé Ud avT@ eis dowtiav d1a- 
POcipar XPNMAT OV deta Oau ToAXOr, Kab baNoTa 
T POs TV TOMOpKLav exelvny. 

XIII. Aewvos yap tis dpa Kal atapairntos 
elyev avTov épws érelv tas ’AOnvas, elite Eyro 
TLL TpOS THY TAAL TKLAMAKOVYTA THS TOAEWS 
doEav, elite Oupd Ta CKOMLAT a pépovta Kal Tas 
Boporoxtas, ais avtTov Te Kab THY Merté\Aav a aro 
TOV TELX OV éxdo TOTE yepupifov Kal KaTOPKov- 
HEVOS efnpeOrtev 0 i)  TUpAavVvos ‘Apo tion, av0 pwiros 
ef acehyetas opod Kal @ L0TNTOS EX@V ovyKEL- 
pevny THY Aux, Kal Ta Xelpiata TOV Mc6pe- 
OaTixay ouveppunKoTa voonNpaTov Kal Taga els 
EQUTOV avehn Pos, Kal TH TOoAEL pupious jev 
TONEMOUS, ToNNAS b€ Tupavvibas Kab oTacels 
dvamepevyvia ™ pOoTEpov GoTep voonpa Gavarn- 
popov eis TOUS ea XaTous KaLpovs emreT LO emevos: és, 
yeiov pax wav @viov TOU pediuvou TOV Tupav 
ovTOS ev ATTEL TOTE, TOV avO porrov OLTOUMEVOV TO 
Tept THY dx poTrohw puopevov mapOevion, vmodn- 
pata o€ Kab AnKvOous EhOas éoOvovter, avrTos 
eDOENEXOS TOTOLS peOnpeprvots Kal K@ [LOLs Xpo- 
pevos Kal Tuppiyiv@y Kal yehwrorrov@y pos TOUS 
Todeplous TOY pev Lepov THS Beov AVYVOY arTreE- 





1 According to Appian, Bell. Civ. i. 71, Octavius, the 
consul, a supporter of Sulla, was killed at Rome by Censori- 
nus, acting under the orders of Marius and Cinna, in 86 B.o. 
Valerius F ‘laccus, chosen consul to succeed Marius, in 86 B.c., 
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Flaccus.! And it was Sulla who, more than any one 
else, paved the way for these horrors, by making 
lavish expenditures upon the soldiers under his own 
command that he might corrupt and win over those 
whom others commanded, so that in making traitors 
of the rest, and profligates of his own soldiers, he 
had need of much money, and especially for this 
siege. 

XIII. For he was possessed by some dreadful and 
inexorable passion for the capture of Athens, either 
because he was fighting with a sort of ardour against 
the shadow of the city’s former glory, or because he 
was provoked to anger by the scurrilous abuse which 
had been showered from the walls upon himself and 
Metella by the tyrant Aristion, who always danced 
in mockery as he scoffed. This man’s spirit was 
compounded of licentiousness and cruelty ; he had 
made himself a sink for the worst of the diseases 
and passions of Mithridates; and in these her last 
days he had fixed himself, like a fatal malady, upon 
a city which had previously passed safely through 
countless wars, and many usurpations and seditions. 
This man, although at the time a bushel of wheat 
sold in the city for a thousand drachmas, and 
although men made food for themselves of the 
fever-few which grew on the acropolis, and boiled 
down shoes and leather oil-flasks to eat, was himself 
continually indulging in drinking-bouts and revels by 
daylight, was dancing in armour and making jokes 
to deride the enemy, while he suffered the sacred 


was sent into Asia to thwart Sulla and conduct the war 
against Mithridates, but was murdered there by his mutinous 
lieutenant, Fimbria, in the following year. See chapters 
xx. 1; xxiii. 6; Lucullus, xxxiv. 2. 
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aBnkota Sa om ave éXaiov mepeioe, TH OC t tepo- 
pavTLou TUp@v 7) LEK TOV Tpooartoven TETTEPEWS 
emrepape, TOUS dé Bovdeuras Kal Lepets ixerevovTas 
olkTElpar THY TOALY Kal dtadvoacbaL ™ pos Svr- 

4 Nav Tokevpace BdadXov OverKedacer. Oye dé 78» 
TOU [PoXLs efemeupev ume p etpyvns dvo  Tpets 
TOV TULTOT OD: Tpos ovs ovoev ak&tovyTas ow 
THPLOV, ANNA TOV Oncéa Kal TOV Evponmov Kat TA 
Mydixa cepvohoyoupevous 0 yvAAas ‘Amite, 
eitrev, “@ PAE P LOL, TOUS Noyous TOUTOUS ava- 
haBovtes: éya yap ov prropabjowy eis ’AOnvas 
vmo ‘Pw paiov émenpOny, GXX4 Tors adioTa- 
[EVOUS KaTaaT peyopevos. 

XIV. *Ep 6¢ TOUT AéyeTal Twas ev Kepaperk@ 
mpeoBuToy axovoavTas Sraeryomevov Tos aXh1- 
Rous Kal caifovTov TOV TUparvor, @S pin PuArdaT- 
TOVTa Tob TELYOUS THY Tepl TO ‘Errayadkov 
Epodov Kal mpooBorny, 7 7 povn SuvaTov eivat Kal 
pwovov uTepSivat TOUS TONEULOUS, amarryethat 

2 Tadta Tpos TOV SUdray. o 6€ ov Kated povnoer, 
GN éTreNO@v vuKTOS Kal Jeac apevos TOV TOTOV 
dda Lov elxeTo TOU epyou. ever dé avTos oO 
Dwdras € év Tos Dropyynpact TOV Tp@rTov emiBavra 
TOU TEL NOUS Mapxov "Arniov QUTLOTAVTOS aut 
Tone pou dovra TANYHY eK karapopas TO Kpdvel 
Tepikhac at TO Eidos, ov pny tpécOan Tis wpas, 
GANA petvar Kal KATAGXEW. Kater pon pev ovp 
 ToALs éKxeidev, ws "AOnvaiwv ot mT pea RuTatot 





1 The Outer Cerameicus, ¢.e. the suburb before the Dipylon, 
or Sacred Gate, through which one left the city for 
Eleusis. 
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lamp of the goddess to go out for lack of oil; and 
when the chief priestess begged him for a twelfth of 
a bushel of wheat, he sent her so much pepper; and 
when the senators and priests came to him in sup- 
pliant array, and entreated him to take pity on the 
city and come to terms with Sulla, he scattered them 
with a volley of arrows. But after a long time, at 
last, with much ado, he sent out two or three of his 
fellow-revellers to treat for peace, to whom Sulla, 
when they made no demands which could save the 
city, but talked in lofty strains about Theseus and 
Eumolpus and the Persian wars, said: “ Be off, my 
dear Sirs, and take these speeches with you; for | 
was not sent to Athens by the Romans to learn its 
history, but to subdue its rebels.” 

XIV. But at this juncture, as it is said, certain 
soldiers in the Cerameicus ! overheard some old men 
talking with one another, and abusing the tyrant 
because he did not guard the approaches to the wall 
at the Heptachalcum,? at which point alone it was 
possible and easy for the enemy to get over. When 
this was reported to Sulla, he did not make light of 
it, but went thither by night, and after seeing that 
the place could be taken, set himself to the work. 
And Sulla himself says, in his Memoirs, that Marcus 
Ateius was the first man to mount the wall, and that 
when an enemy confronted him, he gave him a 
downward cut on the helmet with his sword, and 
shattered the weapon; he did not, however, yield 
ground, but remained and held his own. At any 
rate, the city was taken at this point, as the oldest 


2 An unknown feature of the wall, somewhere between the 
Piraic, or western gate, and the Dipylon, or Sacred Gate, 
opening to the N.W. 
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3 Ste pv ovevor. auTos bé Lwrras TO peTaéu Tijs 
Tecpaixts TUANS Kal Tis cepas KaracKdyyas Kat 
Tuvoparvvas, Tepl pecas vUKTaS ElanAauve, 
ppixw@ons bro TE canmiyét Kal KEepace Toots, 
drahay mp Kal Kpavyn 7S Suva pews ep apmayny 
Kal povov adbetmevns um avTov, Kab _pepomerns 
Oia TOV oTevwTror } ETAT MEVOLS Tos Eiheowy, 
MOTE api0 pov pendeva yeverBar TOY amoc paryev- 
TOV, AANA TO TOTM TOU puevtos aimaros ert vov 
petpeta au To TAOS. dvev yap TOV Kara THY 
adrnv TONY avatpebevr ov 0 Tepl THY aryopav 
povos eTMETXE TavTa TOV €VTOS TOU AurvXou 
Kepaperxov: Torots be Neyer as Kal Ola mTuA@Y 
KATAKAVTAL TO TpodoTELoD. adra TOV oUTwS 
ato avovTwr, TOT OUT@Y YEVOPEVOY, ovuK é€Adao- 
coves Hoav of adds avtous SvapGetpovtes OlKT@ 
Kal Toby THS marploos @S avatpeOnoopens. 
TOUTO yap atoyv@vat Kat poPnOivat THY oW- 
Tnplav émolnoe TOUS Bedriorous, ovoey ev TO 
LvrANa prravO pwmov ovoe HET pLov édmicapras. 
GXXAa yap TOUTO pmEV Meidiov kal Kaddipovtos 
TOY puyacor Seopevov Kal T poKuAvOoupEvaV 
avrov, TOUTO O€ TOV TVYKANTLKOY, boot oUve- 
oTpatevov, eEauToumev ov THY TOW, autos TE 
peoTOS MY HON THS TLmoplas, ery jULov TL TOV 
TANALOV "AOnvaiwy UTerT@Vv é&bn napifer Bat 
TOANOLS [EV OdOUS, Cavras 6 TeOvnKoow. 
‘Ereivy 6€ tas ’AOivas avTos pnow é€v Tois 
irropynpace Maprias Kardvdais, itis ipmepa 


1 sav otevwrav Bekker, after Coraés: orevwray. 





1 In Plutarch’s time. 
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Athenians used to testify.1 And Sulla himself, after 
he had thrown down and levelled with the ground 
the wall between the Piraic and the Sacred Gate, led 
his army into the city at midnight. The sight ot 
him was made terrible by blasts of many trumpets 
and bugles, and by the cries and yells of the soldiery 
now let loose by him for plunder and slaughter, and 
rushing through the narrow streets with drawn 
swords. There was therefore no counting of the 
slain, but their numbers are to this day determined 
only by the space that was covered with blood. 
For without mention of those who were killed in the 
rest of the city, the blood that was shed in the 
market-place covered all the Cerameicus inside the 
Dipylon gate; nay, many say that it flowed through 
the gate and deluged the suburb. But although 
those who were thus slain were so many, there were 
yet more who slew themselves, out of yearning pity 
for their native city, which they thought was going 
to be destroyed. For this conviction made the best 
of them give up in despair and fear to survive, since 
they expected no humanity or moderation in Sulla. 
However, partly at the instance of the exiles Meidias 
and Calliphon, who threw themselves at his feet in 
supplication, and partly because all the Roman 
senators who were in his following interceded for 
the city, being himself also by this time sated 
with vengeance, after some words in praise of the 
ancient Athenians, he said that he forgave a few for 
the sake of many, the living for the sake of the dead. 

He took Athens, as he says himself in his Memoirs, 
on the Calends of March,? a day which corresponds 


286 B.c. Cf. the description of the capture of Athens 
given by Appian, Bell. Mith. xxx. 
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padvara CULTLTTEL ™) voupnvig Tov “AvOe- 
OTN PLavos bnv9s, év @® KATA TUXNY Vropmynuara 
TOAAG TOD Sia THY érrouBptav or€O pou Kal THS 
plopas éxelvns dpHow, @S TOTE Kal Tepl Tov 
Xpovov EKELVOV partora TOU KATAKNUO [LOD oUp- 

i TET OVTOS. €aXwkoTos dé TOU daTEDS O fev TUPAaV- 
vos eis THY aK poTrohuy KaTapuy@v er oALopKeito, 
Koupiwvos emt TOUT TETAYMEVOU" Kat Xpovoy 
I ARESEIT eS, ouXvov AUTOS €AaUTOV évexelpioe 
dinves mea Beis. Kab TO Saipovtov evdvs emer n- 
pnve: THS yap aurijs nuLEpas Te KAL Wpas éxelvov 
Te Koupiwy catiye, Kai vepav €& aiOpias ouvopa- 
HLOVT@V TGs 6p Bpov KaTapparyev emhnpacev 
Bdatos THY Gx poTronw. eire! 6é Kab TOV Ilecpaca 
pet ov TONUY xpovov ) LwAas, Kal Ta TAELoTA 
KATEKAUCED, ov yy Kat 7 Dirwvos omdoOn«Kn, 
Oavuatomevov Epyov. 

XV. ‘Ep 6€ TOUTM Taginns 0 M@pidarov 
TT PATNYOS €K Opdens Kal Maxedovias kataBeBn- 
KMS O€KA pupidce meC@v Kal pupiols immevat kal 
TeO pious evevKOVTA. Sperrarnpopors éxanet TOV 
"Apxehaon, ETL vavroxouvTa TEpl THY Mouvuxiav 
Kal ponte THS dararrns Bovdopevov aToaTivat 
pajte m™poOupov ovTa oupTr<KeaOat Tots ‘Po- 
paiots, adra XpovorpyBew TOV TOAE HOV Kal TAS 

2 evTopias avTOV aparpeiv. a& 67 ToD padrov 
€xeLvou ouvopav 0 2UANas avélev Fev els Botwtiav 
ex Xo ploy Max pay Kab pnoé ev elpnvn Tpépey 
ixavav ovTwY. Kal Tots ToXXots éddxet opan- 

1 ejfAe Bekker, after Emperius: €/xe. 


1 In the time of Deucalion, the Noah of Greek tradition. 
(Cf. Pausanias, i. 18, 7.) 
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very nearly with the first of the month Anthesterion. 
In this month, as it happens, the Athenians perform 
many rites commemorating the destruction and 
devastation caused by the flood, believing that the 
ancient deluge! occurred at about this time. On 
the capture of the town, the tyrant took refuge in 
the acropolis, and was besieged there by Curio, 
who was appointed to this task. He held out for a 
considerable time, but was driven by the pangs of 
thirst to give himself up. And the Deity at once 
gave a manifest token in the matter; for at the very 
hour of the day when Curio brought his prisoner 
down, clouds gathered in an open sky, and a 
quantity of rain fell and filled the acropolis with 
water. Not long after, Sulla took the Piraeus also, 
and burnt most of it, including the arsenal of Philo,’ 
a marvellous work. 

XV. Meanwhile Taxiles, the general of Mithridates 
had come down from Thrace and Macedonia with a 
hundred thousand footmen, ten thousand horse, and: 
ninety scythe-bearing four-horse chariots, and sum- 
moned Archelaiis to join him. Archelaiis still lay 
with his fleet at Munychia,* and was neither willing 
to quit the sea, nor eager to join battle with the 
Romans, but planned to protract the war and cut 
off their supplies. But Sulla understood the situa- 
tion much better than Archelaiis did, and there- 
fore transferred his forces into Boeotia, away from 
regions that were far from fertile, and unable to 
maintain a population even in time of peace. Most 
people thought that he had erred in his calculations, 

2 It must have been finished in 330-329 B.c, See Frazer 
on Pausanias, i. l, 2. 

3 One of the three harbours of the Piraeus. 
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\ la e/ \ bd \ a 
Neca TOV NOyLopov, STL THY "ATTLKHY TpaxEtav 
ovcayv Kal dSvouTTov aToNLT@V évéBarev EavTOV 
Tedidol Kal avaTreTTTapéevals Tais Tept THY Bo.w- 
, , CiLin 7 
Tlav xX@pals, op@v ev apmace Kal immo TV 
\ LS) » / b] \ , ad 
BapBapixny otoav adkyv. adda hevyov, woTrEp 
elpynTal, ALLOY Kal oTTaVLW HVayKaleTO SL@KELY TOV 
a \ 
€x THS payns Kivduvov. éte d€ “Optyatos avTov 
> is \ b \ \ / A b] 
epoPet, sTpaTnylKos avnp Kal dtAoveELKOS, OV EK 
n , lal 
Wertadias ayovtra Te LrAra dvvamw ev Tots 
otevots of BapBapoe tapedvrXatTov. dia TadTa 
\ > \ / > / ¢ > / ‘O / 
pev eis THV Bowwtiav avévevEev o XvAANaS: “OptTn- 
\ A € / ” ic. e an / 
atov 6€ Kadus, nwétepos wv, éTépats odois revod- 
pevos Tovs BapBapous dia Tod Ilapvaccod Kat- 
an be , 
Hhyev or avtny thy TOopayv, ovtrw ToaavTny TOA 
ovoav bon viv éoTLV, AXAA Ppovplovy atropparyt 
lal ‘ a 
Kpnuv@ TTeptxoTTomEevoy, els 0 Kal TadAaL TrOTE 
Doxéwv ot BépEnv ériovta dhevyovtes averxeva- 
gavtTo Kal ducwoOncav. évtad0a KataoTpato- 
t 
medevoas “Optnaios nuépas pev atrexpovoato 
, / b / a 
TovsS ToNemlous, vueTwp 6 éml Ilatpwvida tats 
dSucywpiais xataBas atavtyncavTt. TO LAdAa 
peta THS Ouvdmews ovvéemee. 
XVI. Tevouevoe S€ Kown KxatarayBavorvtar 
Bovvov é« pécwv éctata Tov ’EXatiKoy Tedior, 
A \ ? a \ \ \ ory e 
evyewv Kal audiriadyh Kal mapa thy pilav vdwp 
rn 1d 
éyovta: PidoBowwtos Kadeita, Kal Thy pvow 
avrov Kal TH Oéow érrawel Oavpaciws 0 LUAXas. 
oTpatotrecevoavTes 5€ TavTdmTacw Oor{LyoL Tots 
val \ 
ToXeuiows KaTepavncay: immeis pev yap ov 
/ iy 
THELOVS TEVTAKOTLWY Kal XIALwY éyévoVTO, ECOL 
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because he had abandoned Attica, which was a rough 
country and ill-suited for cavalry movements, and 
thrown himself into the plains and open districts of 
Boeotia, although he saw that the strength of the 
Barbarians consisted in chariots and cavalry. But 
in flying from scarcity and famine, as has been said, 
he was compelled to pursue the danger arising from 
battle. And furthermore, he was anxious about 
Hortensius, a bold and capable general, who was 
leading a force from Thessaly to Sulla while the 
Barbarians were closely watching for him in the 
passes.! For these reasons Sulla transferred his army 
into Boeotia. But Hortensius was rescued by Caphis, 
a countryman of mine, and conducted by different 
routes, of which the Barbarians were ignorant, past 
Parnassus to a spot just below Tithora. This was 
not so large a city then as it is now, but a fortress 
surrounded on all sides by steep cliffs, into which 
those of the Phocians who in ancient times fled 
before the advance of Xerxes betook themselves 
and were saved.?, Having encamped here, Hortensius 
repulsed the enemy by day, and at night descended 
to Patronis by difficult paths and made a junction with 
Sulla, who came to meet him with his army. 

XVI. When they had thus united their forces, 
they occupied a hill which rose out of the midst of 
the plains of Elatea, a fertile hill, thickly grown with 
trees, and supplied with water at its base. Philo- 
boeotus is its name, and its situation and natural 
advantages are most highly praised by Sulla. As 
they lay encamped here, they appeared to the enemy 
altogether few in numbers ; for they were not more 
than fifteen hundred horse, and less than fifteen 


1 At Thermopylae. 2 Cf. Herodotus, viii. 32. 
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1 éa7re supplied by Coraés and Bekker ; Sintenis prefers 
nal, with Schaefer. 
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thousand foot. Wherefore the rest of his generals 
overpowered the objections of Archelaiis and drew 
up for battle, filling the plain with their horses, 
chariots, shields, and bucklers. 

The air could not contain the shouts and clamour of 
so many nations formingin array. At the same time 
also the pomp and ostentation of their costly equip- 
ment was not without its effect and use in exciting 
terror; indeed, the flashing of their armour, which was 
magnificently embellished with gold and silver, and 
the rich colours of their Median and Scythian vests, 
intermingled with bronze and flashing steel, pre- 
sented a flaming and fearful sight as they surged to 
and fro, so that the Romans huddled together behind 
their trenches, and Sulla, unable by any reasoning to 
remove their fear, and unwilling to force them into 
a fight from which they wanted to run away, had to 
sit still and endure as best he could the sight of the 
Barbarians insulting him with boasts and laughter. 
This, however, was of service to him above all else. 
For owing to their contempt of him, his opponents 
lapsed into great disorder, since even at their best 
they were not obedient to their generals, owing to 
the great number in command. Few of them there- 
fore consented to remain within their entrenchments, 
but the largest part of the throng was lured away by 
plunder and pillage, and was scattered about the 
country many days march from their camp. They 
are said to have destroyed the city of Panope, and to 
have sacked Lebadeia and despoiled its oracle, 
although none of their generals ordered them to 
do so, 
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But Sulla, though chafing and fretting while cities 
were destroyed before his eyes, would not suffer his 
soldiers to be idle, but led them out and forced them 
to dig ditches and divert the Cephisus from its 
channel, giving no man a respite, and showing 
himself an inexorable chastiser of those who were 
remiss, in order that they might be worn out at 
their tasks and induced by their hardships to welcome 
danger. And so it fell out. For on the third day 
of their drudgery, as Sulla passed by, they begged 
and clamoured to be led against the enemy. But 
Sulla said their words showed not a willingness to 
fight, but an unwillingness to labour; if, however, 
they were really disposed to fight, then he bade 
them take their arms and go at once yonder, 
pointing them to what had formerly been the 
acropolis of Parapotamii. At this time, however, 
the city had been destroyed, and only a rocky and 
precipitous crest remained, separated from Mount 
Hedylium by the breadth of the river Assus, which 
then falls into the Cephisus at the very base of the 
mountain, becomes impetuous in its flow after the 
confluence, and makes the citadel a strong place for 
a camp. For this reason, and because he saw the 
Chalcaspides, or Bronze-shields, of the enemy pushing 
their way towards it, Sulla wished to occupy the 
place first ; and he did occupy it, now that he found 
his soldiers eager for action. And when Archelaiis, 
repulsed from this site, set out against Chaeroneia, 
and the Chaeroneians in Sulla’s army besought him 
not to abandon their city to its fate, he sent out 
Gabinius, one of his tribunes, with one legion, and 
let the Chaeroneians also go, who wished, but were 
unable, to get into the city before Gabinius. So 
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efficient was he, and more eager to bring succour than 
those who begged that succour should be given. 
Juba, however, says it was not Gabinius, but Ericius, 
who was thus sent. At any rate, so narrowly did my 
native city escape its peril. 

XVII. From Lebadeia and the cave of Trophonius 
favourable utterances and oracles announcing victory 
were now sent out to the Romans. Of these the 
inhabitants of the country have more to say; but 
Sulla himself has written in the tenth book of his 
Memoirs, how Quintus Titius, a prominent man 
among the Romans doing business in Greece, came 
to him immediately after he had won his victory at 
Chaeroneia,! with tidings that Trophonius predicted 
for him a second battle and victory in that neigh- 
bourhood within a short time.2 And after him, a 
legionary soldier, Salvenius by name, brought him 
from the god a statement of the issue which affairs 
in Italy were going to have. But both agreed about 
the source of their oracle; for they said they had 
beheld one who in beauty and majesty was like unto 
Olympian Jove. 

Sulla now crossed the Assus, and after advancing 
to the foot of Mount Hedylium, encamped over 
against Archelaiis, who had thrown up strong en- 
trenchments between Mounts Acontium and Hedy- 
lium, at the so-called Assian plain. The spot in 
which he encamped, moreover, is to this day called 
Archelaiis, after him. After one day’s respite, Sulla 
left Murena behind with one legion and two cohorts, 
to obstruct the enemy if they attempted to draw up 
their forces, while he himself held sacrifices on the 


1 As described in chapter xix. 
2 Near Orchomenus, as described in chapter xxi. 
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banks of the Cephisus, and, when the rites were 
over, moved on towards Chaeroneia, to pick up the 
forces stationed there, and to reconnoitre Thurium, as 
it is called, which had been already occupied by the 
enemy. This is a conical-shaped hill with a craggy 
peak (we call it Orthopagus), and at its foot is the 
river Molus and a temple of Apollo Thurius. The 
god got this surname from Thuro, the mother of 
Chaeron, who was founder of Chaeroneia, accord- 
ing to tradition. But some say that the cow which 
was given by Apollo to Cadmus as his guide, ap- 
peared there, and that the place was named as it 
is from her, “thor” being the Phoenician word 
for cow. 

As Sulla drew near to Chaeroneia, the tribune who 
had been stationed in the city, with his men in full 
armour, came to meet him, carrying a wreath of 
laurel. After Sulla had accepted this, greeted the 
soldiers, and animated them for the coming danger, 
two men of Chaeroneia accosted him, Homoloichus 
and Anaxidamus, and engaged to cut off the troops 
in possession of Thurium if he would give them a 
few soldiers; for there was a path out of sight of 
the Barbarians, leading from the so-called Petrachus 
along past the Museum to that part of Thurium 
which was over their heads, and by taking this path | 
it would not be difficult, they said, to fall upon them 
and either stone them to death from above, or force 
them into the plain. After Gabinius had borne 
testimony to the men’s courage and fidelity, Sulla 
ordered them to make the attempt, while he himself 
proceeded to form his line of battle, and to dispose 
his cavalry on either wing, taking command of the 
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right himself, and assigning the left to Murena.} 
His lieutenants, Galba and Hortensius, with cohorts 
of reserves, stationed themselves on the heights in 
the rear, to guard against attacks on the flanks. For 
the enemy were observed to be making their wing 
flexible and light for evolution with large bodies of 
horse and light infantry, purposing to extend it and 
envelop the Romans. 

XVIII. Meanwhile the Chaeroneians, over whom 
Ericius had been placed in command by Sulla, made 
their way unnoticed around Thurium and then showed 
themselves suddenly, producing great confusion and 
rout among the Barbarians, and slaughter at one 
another’s hands for the most part. For they did not 
hold their ground, but rushed down the steeps, falling 
upon their own spears and crowding one another 
down the precipices, while their enemies pressed 
upon them from above and smote their exposed 
bodies, so that three thousand of them fell on 
Thurium. Of the fugitives, some were met by 
Murena, who had already formed his array, and were 
cut off and slain; others pushed their way towards 
the camp of their friends, and falling pell-mell upon 
their lines, filled the greater part of them with 
terror and confusion, and inflicted a delay upon their 
generals which was especially harmful to them. For 
Sulla promptly charged upon them while they were 
in confusion, and by abridging the space between 
the armies with the speed of his approach, robbed 
the scythe-bearing chariots of their efficiency. For 
these are of most avail after a long course, which 
gives them velocity and impetus for breaking through 


1 Cf. chapter xvii. 3. Archelaiis had followed Sulla towards 
Chaeroneia, leaving Murena free to join his chief. 
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1 The festival of Saturn, a time of general license and 
mirth, when masters treated their slaves as equals, 
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an opposing line, but short starts are ineffectual and 
feeble, as in the case of missiles which do not get 
full propulsion. And this proved true now in the 
case of the Barbarians. The first of their chariots 
were driven along feebly and engaged sluggishly, 
so that the Romans, after repulsing them, clapped 
their hands and laughed and called for more, as they 
are wont to do at the races in the circus. Thereupon 
the infantry forces engaged, the Barbarians holding 
their pikes before them at full length, and en- 
deavouring, by locking their shields together, to 
keep their line of battle intact ; while the Romans 
threw down their javelins, drew their swords, and 
sought to dash the pikes aside, that they might get 
at their enemies as soon as possible, in the fury that 
possessed them. For they saw drawn up in front of 
the enemy fifteen thousand slaves, whom the king’s 
generals had set free by proclamation in the cities 
and enrolled among the men-at-arms. Anda certain 
Roman centurion is reported to have said that it was 
only at the Saturnalia,! so far as he knew, that slaves 
participated in the general license. These men, 
however, owing to the depth and density of their 
array, and the unnatural courage with which they 
held their ground, were only slowly repulsed by the 
Roman men-at-arms; but at last the fiery bolts and 
the javelins which the Romans in the rear ranks plied 
unsparingly, threw them into confusion and drove 
them back. 

XIX. Archelaiis now extended his right wing to 
envelop Sulla’s line, whereupon Hortensius? sent his 
cohorts against him on a quick run, intending to 
attack his flank. But Archelaiis wheeled swiftly 


2 See chapter xvii. 7. 
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against him his two thousand horsemen, and Hor- 
tensius, forced aside by superior numbers, was 
keeping close to the hills, separating himself little by 
little from the main line, and getting surrounded by 
the enemy. When Sulla learned of this, he came 
swiftly to his aid from the right wing, which was not 
yet engaged. But Archelaiis, guessing the truth 
from the dust raised by Sulla’s troops, gave Horten- 
sius the go-by, and wheeling, set off for the right 
wing whence Sulla had come, thinking to surprise it 
without a commander. At the same time Murena 
also was attacked by Taxiles with his Bronze-shields, 
so that when shouts were borne to his ears from both 
places, and reéchoed by the surrounding hills, Sulla 
halted, and was at a loss to know in which of the 
two directions he ought to betake himself. But 
having decided to resume his own post, he sent 
Hortensius with four cohorts to help Murena, while 
he himself, bidding the fifth cohort to follow, 
hastened to the right wing. This of itself had 
already engaged Archelaiis on equal terms, but when 
Sulla appeared, they drove the enemy back at all 
points, obtained the mastery, and pursued them to 
the river and Mount Acontium in a headlong flight. 
Sulla, however, did not neglect Murena in his peril, 
but set out to aid the forces in that quarter; he saw, 
however, that they were victorious, and then joined 
in the pursuit. Many of the Barbarians, then, were 
slain in the plain, but most were cut to pieces as 
they rushed for their entrenchments, so that only 
ten thousand out of so many myriads made their 
escape into Chalcis. But Sulla says he missed only 
fourteen of his soldiers, and that afterwards, towards 
evening, two of these came in. He therefore 
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1 A deity of good fortune among the Romans. 
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of his murdered father” (Pausanias, ix. 18, 4). 
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inscribed upon his trophies the names of Mars, 
Victory and Venus,! in the belief that his success in 
the war was due no less to good fortune than to 
military skill and strength. This trophy of the 
battle in the plain stands on the spot where the 
troops of Archelaiis first gave way, by the brook 
Molus, but there is another planted on the crest of 
Thurium, to commemorate the envelopment of the 
Barbarians there, and it indicates in Greek letters 
that Homoloichus and Anaxidamus were the heroes 
of the exploit. The festival in honour of this victory 
was celebrated by Sulla in Thebes, where he prepared 
a stage near the fountain of Oedipus.? But the 
judges were Greeks invited from the other cities, 
since towards the Thebans he was irreconcileably 
hostile. He also took away half of their territory 
and consecrated it to Pythian Apollo and Olympian 
Zeus, giving orders that from its revenues the 
moneys should be paid back to the gods which he 
had taken from them.? 

XX. After this, learning that Flaccus, a man of 
the opposite faction, had been chosen consul? and 
was crossing the Ionian sea with an army, ostensibly 
against Mithridates, but really against himself, he 
set out towards Thessaly in order to meet him. But 
when he was come to the city of Meliteia, tidings 
reached him from many quarters that the regions 
behind him were ravaged again by an army of the 
king which was no smaller than the former. For 
Dorylaiis, having put in at Chalcis with a large fleet, 
on which he brought eighty thousand of the best 
trained and disciplined men in the army of 

3 Cf. chapter xii. 3-6. 
4 With Cinna, to succeed Marius, who died in 86 B c. 
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Mithridates, at once burst into Boeotia and occupied 
the country. He was eager to entice Sulla to battle, 
disregarding the protests of Archelaiis, and giving 
it out that in the previous battle so many myriads 
had not perished without treachery. Sulla, however, 
turning swiftly back, showed Dorylaiis that Archelaiis 
was a man of prudence and best acquainted with 
the Roman valour, so that after a slight skirmish 
with Sulla near Tilphossium, he was first of those 
who thought it expedient not to decide the issue by 
a battle, but rather to wear out the war by dint of 
time and treasure. Nevertheless, Archelaiis was 
much encouraged by the nature of the country about 
Orchomenus, where they were encamped, since it 
was most favourable as a battle-field for an army 
superior in cavalry. For of all the plains of Boeotia 
this is the largest and fairest, and beginning from 
the city of Orchomenus, it spreads out smooth and 
treeless as far as the marshes in which the river 
Melas loses itself. This rises close under the city of 
Orchomenus, and is the only Greek river that is 
copious and navigable at its sources; moreover, it 
increases towards the time of the summer solstice, 
like the Nile, and produces plants like those which 
grow there, only stunted and without fruit. Its 
course is short, however, and the greater part of it 
disappears at once in blind and marshy lakes, while 
a small portion of it unites with the Cephisus, some- 
where near the place in which the stagnant water 
is reputed to produce the famous reed for flutes.} 
XXI. When the two armies had encamped near 
each other, Archelaiis lay still, but Sulla proceeded 


1 The Boeotians excelled with the flute. See Alcibiades, 
ii. 4-6. 
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1 pévov Bekker adopts Reiske’s correction to pé8ou (terror). 
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to dig trenches on either side, in order that, if 
possible, he might cut the enemy off from the solid 
ground which was favourable for cavalry, and force 
them into the marshes. The enemy, however, would 
not suffer this, but when their generals sent them 
forth, charged impetuously and at full speed, so that 
not only Sulla’s labourers were dispersed, but also 
the greater part of the corps drawn up to protect 
them was thrown into confusion and fled. Then 
Sulla threw himself from his horse, seized an ensign, 
and pushed his way through the fugitives against 
the enemy, crying : “‘ For me, O Romans, an honour- 
able death here; but you, when men ask you where 
you betrayed your commander, remember to tell 
them, at Orchomenus.” The fugitives rallied at 
these words, and two of the cohorts on his right 
wing came to his aid; these he led against the 
enemy and routed them. Then he fell back a 
little distance, and after giving his men breakfast, 
again proceeded to fence the enemy’s entrench- 
ments off with his ditches. But they attacked him 
again in better order than before, Diogenes, the 
step-son of Archelaiis, fought gallantly on their 
right wing, and fell gloriously, and their archers, 
being hard pressed by the Romans, so that they had 
no room to draw their bows, took their arrows by 
handfuls, struck with them as with swords, at close 
quarters, and tried to beat back their foes, but were 
finally shut up in their entrenchments, and had a 
miserable night of it with their slain and wounded. 
Next day Sulla again led his soldiers up to the 
enemy’s fortifications and continued trenching them 
off, and when the greater part of them came out to 
give him battle, he engaged with them and routed 
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1 Plutarch must, therefore, have written this Lzfe shortly 
before 115 A.D, 
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them, and such was their panic that no resistance 
was made, and he took their camp by storm. The 
marshes were filled with their blood, and the lake 
with their dead bodies, so that even to this day 
many bows, helmets, fragments of steel breastplates, 
and swords of barbarian make are found embedded 
in the mud, although almost two hundred years have 
passed since this battle. Such, then, are the 
accounts given of the actions at Chaeroneia and 
Orchomenus. 

XXII. Now since Cinna and Carbo? at Rome were 
treating the most eminent men with injustice and 
violence, many of these had fled from their tyranny 
and were repairing to Sulla’s camp as to a harbour of 
refuge, and in a little time he had about him a 
semblance of a senate. Metella, also, who had with 
difficulty stolen herself and her children away, came 
with tidings that his house and his villas had been 
burned by his enemies, and with entreaties that he 
would come to the help of his partisans at home. 
But while he was in doubt what to do, and could 
neither consent to neglect his country when she 
was outraged, nor see his way clear to go away 
and leave unfinished so great a task as the war 
with Mithridates, there came to him a merchant 
of Delos, named Archelaiis, who secretly brought 
from Archelaiis the king’s general certain vague 
hopes and propositions. The matter was so wel- 
come to Sulla that he was eager to have a personal 
conference with Archelaiis; and they had a meeting 
on the sea-coast near Delium, where the temple 
of Apollo is. Archelaiis began the conference by 
urging Sulla to abandon Asia and Pontus and sail 


2 Elected consul with Cinna in 85 B.c. 
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for the war in Rome, on condition of receiving 
money, triremes, and as large a force as he wished, 
from the king. Sulla rejoined by bidding him take 
no further thought for Mithridates, but assume the 
crown himself in his stead, becoming an ally of 
the Romans, and surrendering to them his ships. 
And when Archelaiis expressed his abhorrence of 
such treason, Sulla said: “So then, thou, Archelaiis, 
who art a Cappadocian, and a slave of a barbarian 
king, or, if thou wilt, his friend, wilt not consent 
to a disgraceful deed for such great rewards; but 
to me, who am a Roman commander, and Sulla, 
thou darest to propose treachery? as if thou wert 
not that Archelaiis who fled from Chaeroneia with 
a few survivors out of one hundred and twenty 
thousand men, and who lay hid for two days in 
the marshes of Orchomenus, and who left Boeotia 
impassable for the multitude of dead bodies!” 
Upon this, Archelaiis changed his tone, and as a 
humble suppliant besought him to desist from the 
war and be reconciled with Mithridates. Sulla 
granted the request, and terms of agreement were 
made as follows: Mithridates was to renounce 
Asia and Paphlagonia, restore Bithynia to Nicomedes 
and Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, pay down to the 
Romans two thousand talents, and give them seventy 
bronze-armoured ships with their proper equipment ; 
Sulla, on his part, was to confirm Mithridates in the 
rest of his dominions, and get him voted an ally of 
the Romans. 

XXIII. When these agreements had been made, 
Sulla turned back and proceeded by way of Thessaly 
and Macedonia towards the Hellespont, having 
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rocovrous ‘Papatav aveiney ; ; éTépas HEVTOL Taxa, 
pavas adynoe OvaBavtos els ‘Agiav éwov viv oé 
év Tepyapeo Kaj pevos ov ovY éwpaxe StacTpa- 
THYEL TONEPOV. ol pev ovv Tm péa Bets poSnberres 
jovxacov, 0 be "Apxédaos édeiro tov YvAAa Kal 
KaTeT pavve THY Opynv, Gm TOmeVvOS THS beEvas 
avTov Kal Sax pyar. TENS > @mrevcev arro- 
otadhvat avtos! mpos tov MiOpidatny: dvampa€- 


l gmroctadjvat ards Sintenis! and Bekker, after Emperius ; 
amroaradjvat, The best MS. (S8) has airods, 
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Archelaiis with him, and in honour. And when Arche- 
laiis fell dangerously ill at Larissa, Sulla stopped _ his 
march, and cared for him as if he had been one 
of his own commanding officers. This raised the 
suspicion that the action at Chaeroneia had not 
been fairly fought, as well as the fact that Sulla 
released the other friends of Mithridates whom 
he had taken captive, but put to death Aristion 
the tyrant alone, by poison, who was at enmity 
with Archelaiis; the strongest ground for the sus- 
picion, however, was his gift to the Cappadocian 
of about two thousand acres of land in Euboea, 
and his bestowing upon him the title of friend and 
ally of the Romans. At any rate, on these points 
Sulla defends himself in his Memoirs. 

At this time also ambassadors from Mithridates 
arrived, and when they declared that he accepted 
the other terms, but demanded that Paphlagonia 
be not taken away from him, and that as to the 
ships no agreement whatsoever should be made, 
Sulla flew into a passion and said: ‘ What say 
ye? Mithridates maintains his claim to Paphlagonia, 
and refuses to give the ships, when I thought he 
would prostrate himself humbly before me if I 
should leave him but that right hand of his, with 
which he took the lives of so many Romans? 
However, he will quickly talk in another strain after 
I have crossed into Asia; now he sits in Pergamum 
and directs a war which he has not seen.” The am- 
bassadors, accordingly, were frightened, and held 
their peace; but Archelaiis entreated Sulla, and 
tried to soften his anger, laying hold of his right 
hand and weeping. And finally he obtained Sulla’s 
consent to send him in person to Mithridates ; for 
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ecOar yap éd ols BovreTar Ti eipnvny, eb SE py 
meiOot, KTEVELV AUTOS avTOV. él ToOUTOLS éK- 
méuwas éxeivov adtos eis THY Matdixnv évéBare, 
Kal Ta TONKA StaTropOnaas Taw avéoTpervev Ets 
MakeSoviay, cai tov ’Apyédaov édéEato epi 
DidNimmouvs ayyé\XovTa Karas Exe TavTa: 
Seicbat S€ Tavtws av’Td tov MiPpidatny ets 
Adyous EAOEtv. aitios 8 Fv pddtcota DipBptas, 
Os TOV ATO THS ETépas OTAcEwWS ApYovTa PrAaKxKov 
averov kat Tov MibpidatixOv oTpaTnyav Kpa- 
tThoas én avtov éxeivov éBadule. TadTa yap 
Seicas 6 MciOpidatns madrov eldeto TH VAX] 
diros yevécBar. 

XXIV. LuvFArOov obv rhs Tpwaddos ev Aapdave, 
Midpisarns pev éxov vads adto@r diaxocias 
évipers Kat THS TeChs Suvduews omditas per 
Sucpuptous, tmmeis dé éEaxiaxyidlovs Kal ovxva 
Tay Speravnpopav, YrXras b€é Téccapas oTeElpas 
Kal diaKoctous immeis. amavtjocavtos Oé TOU 
MiOpidatov Kal tiv deEvav mpotetvavTos, 4poTN- 
cev avTov €& KaTadvoeTal TOV ToAEHoY ed Oils 
a@poroynoev ’“Apxédaos' olwTa@vtos 6é€ Tov Ba- 
atréws, 0 SUVAXas AAA pv,” py, “ THY Seo- 
uévov éatl TO TpoTépous déyewv, Tois b€ ViK@OL 
éEapxes TO olwmdy. émel O€ apEapevos THs 
dtronoyias 6 MiOpidarys éreipato Tod Todeuou 
Ta pev els Saimovas TpéTetv, TA 6€ avTOVS atTLa- 
a0ar tois ‘Pwpaious, tTor\aBwv o Swrdras &bn 
mara pev éTéepwov axovev, vov & avtos eyV@KEVAL 
Tov MiOpidarnv Sevdtatov dvta pytopevery, Os 
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he said that he would have the peace ratified» on 
Sulla’s terms, or, if he could not persuade the 
king, would kill himself. Upon these assurances 
Sulla sent him away, and then himself invaded 
the country of the Maedi, and after ravaging the 
most of it, turned back again into Macedonia, and 
received Archelaiis at Philippi. Archelaiis brought 
him word that all was well, but that Mithridates 
insisted on a conference with him. Fimbria was 
chiefly responsible for this, who, after killing 
Flaccus, the consul of the opposite faction,! and 
overpowering the generals of Mithridates, was 
marching against the king himself. For this 
terrified Mithridates, and he chose rather to seek 
the friendship of Sulla. 

XXIV. They met, accordingly, at Dardanus, in 
the Troad, Mithridates having two hundred ships 
there, equipped with oars, twenty thousand men- 
at-arms from his infantry force, six thousand horse, 
and a throng of scythe-bearing chariots; Sulla, on 
the other hand, having four cohorts and two hundred 
horse. When Mithridates came towards him and 
put out his hand, Sulla asked him if he would 
put a stop to the war on the terms which Archelaiis 
had made, and as the king was silent, Sulla said : 
“But surely it is the part of suppliants to speak 
first, while victors need only to be silent.” Then 
Mithridates began a defence of himself, and tried 
to shift the blame for the war partly upon the 
gods, and partly upon the Romans themselves. 
But Sulla cut him short, saying that he had long ago 
heard from others, but now knew of himself, that 
Mithridates was a very powerful orator, since he 


1 See chapter xii. 8 and note. 
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émt mpakeow ovTw movnpats Kal mapavopmols 
Noyov eX ovT@v eum pemrevay ouK nmopnker. é&- 
eréyEas 6€ Ta TeTpayuéva TiKpas UT avTOD Kal 
KATNYOPHTAS, TAN HNWTHOEV EL TrOLEL TA TVY- 
keiweva Ot “Apyeddov. gdrycavtos dé roveiv, 
oUTwS HoTdCaTO Kal TepiAaBov épirncev avTor, 
"ApiuoBapfavnv dé adOis xal Nexopndnv rtovs 
Baoireis mpocayayav Sinddakev. oO pev ovv 
MiOpidatns éEBdouyKovta vads tapadovs xKal 
tofotas wevtaKkocious es Llovtov amémnXevcer. 

‘0 ée LUdAas, ataOopuevos dx Gopévous TOUS 
oTpaTLOTas TH dtadvoet (TOV yap EXOuaTov TeV 
Baciréwy Kal dexatrévTe pupiadas huépa pa TOV 
év “Acta ‘Popator Katac pay iva mapacKevd- 
cara Sewvov % tyyobvTo pera TAovTOU Kal Ladtpav 
opav éxmréovta THs ’Acias, iy érn téoocapa 
Aenatav kal popodoyav duet EXE eV), ameRoyeiro 
T POS AUTOUS WS ouK av apa Pip Apia Kal McOpe- 
barn Tohepeiv, eb cuvécTnoav aupoTEpoL KAT 
auTov, duvn Gets. 

XXV. ‘“Oppnoas 6é éxeiOev é emt Dip Sptav ™ pos 
Ovareipors oTpaToTedevovTa Kal mAnolov KaTa- 
CevEas, Tag pov TH TTpATOTED Tepe Barer. ol 
dé Tod DipBpiov TTPATLOTAL povoxiToves éx TOU 
orpatomédou T poiovTes jjoTalovro Tous éKxelvou 
Kab ouvenauBavov avrois TOV epyov mpob vpas. 
dpav b€ 0 PipBpias thy petaBormy Kat TOV 
LUARaY @> adiddraxkTov bedorKwMs avTos éEauvTOV 
év TO oTpaToTrédy SiépOecpe. 





1 In the late autumn of 88 B.c. The cities of Asia Minor 
were glad to obey the orders of Mithridates for a general 
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had not been at a loss for plausible arguments to 
defend such baseness and injustice as his. Then 
he reproached him bitterly and denounced him for 
what he had done, and asked him again if he 
would keep the agreements made through Archelaiis. 
And when he said that he would, then Sulla greeted 
him with an embrace and a kiss, and later, bringing 
to him Ariobarzanes and Nicomedes the kings, he 
reconciled him with them. Mithridates, accordingly, 
after handing over to Sulla seventy ships and five 
hundred archers, sailed away to Pontus. 

But Sulla perceived that his soldiers were incensed 
at the peace which he had made; they thought it 
a terrible thing to see the most hostile of kings, who 
had caused one hundred and fifty thousand of the 
Romans in Asia to be massacred in a single day! 
go sailing off with wealth and spoils from Asia, which 
he had for four years continued to plunder and levy 
taxeson. He therefore defended himself to them 
by saying that he would not have been able to carry 
on war with Mithridates and Fimbria too, if they had 
both joined forces against him. 

XXV. Then he set out from thence against 
Fimbria, who was encamped near Thyateira, and 
halting his army near by, began to fortify his camp. 
But the soldiers of Fimbria came forth from their 
camp without any armour on, and welcomed Sulla’s 
soldiers, and joined them eagerly in their labours, 
and when Fimbria saw this change in their allegiance, 
fearing that Sulla was irreconcileable, he laid violent 
hands on himself in the camp. 


massacre of the resident Romans. Cf. Appian, Mithridates, 
xxii. Valerius Maximus (ix. 2, 4, Ext. 3) gives the number 
of slain as 80,000. 
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SUrAras S€ Kown pev éCnuiooe Tip ‘Aclav 
dit pupto.s TANAYTOLS, toia 6é Tous oixous é&€- 
Tpipev bBpeu Kal mohopxia } TOV emia T a0 wevov- 
TwY. eTETAKTO Yap ExdoTNS Nuépas TO KaTarury 
tov &évoyv did0vat técoapa reTpddpaypa Kal 
Tapéxew deiTvov avT@ Kal dirots, doovs av 
E0éEXn Kaneiv, Takiapxov dé TEVTHKOVTA Spax pas 
AapSavew THS HMEPAS, eo Oijra éé addy bev 
oikoupa@v, adAAnV O€ Els aryopav TPOEPXOMEVOS. 

XXVI. ‘Avax els 6€ mWdoals Tals vavolv eg 
"Eg@écov tpitaios év Tecpavet KabwppicOn: Kal 
punfels éEcidevy Eavtd tiv “AmreANK@VOS TOU 
Tyiov BiBrvoOnKny, év 7 Ta TAEloTAa THY ‘Apio- 
TOTENOUS KAL Oeoppacrov BiBXiav hv, ovTw TOTE 
capes yveprloueva ois ToXNots. AéyeTae b€ 
Kopuabetans aUTHS ELS ‘Popny. Tupavviova TOV 

ypappatixoy évoxevdcacbat Ta TOAAG, Kal Tap’ 
avtod Tov ‘Podsov “Avdpovxov evtopncavta Tov 
avTiypapov els pécov Oeivar Kal avayparpar Tous 
vov Pepopevous mTivakas. ol Oo€ _Tpeo BurEpor 
Tlepurarntexot paivovrat pev Kal” éautovs yevo- 
pLevot Xaplevres Kab Pihoroyot, TOV bé "A pio toré- 
Aous Kal Geoppdorov YPALLATOV ove TONNOLS 
ovTE axplBas EVTETUXNKOTES | dua TO TOV Nnréws 
Tod YenwWiov KAi}pov, @ Ta BiPria KaTENTE 
Ocdppactos, els atrortipous Kal lotwras av- 
Opwrous Tepuyevér Oar. 


1 rodopxig MSS., Coraés, Sintenis!, Bekker: mAcovetls after 
Solanus. 





1 Cf. Lucullus, iv. 1. 
2 Cf. Strabo, xiii. 1, 54. Scepsis was a city of the Troad, 
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Sulla now laid a public fine upon Asia of twenty 
thousand talents,) and utterly ruined individual 
families by the insolent outrages of the soldiers 
quartered on them. For orders were given that the 
host should give his guest four tetradrachms every 
day, and furnish him, and as many friends as he 
might wish to invite, with a supper; and that a 
military tribune should receive fifty drachmas a day, 
and two suits of clothing, one to wear when he was 
at home, and another when he went abroad. 

XXVI. Having put to sea with all his ships from 
Ephesus, on the third day he came to anchor in 
Piraeus. He was now initiated into the mysteries, 
and seized for himself the library of Apellicon the 
Teian, in which were most of the treatises of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus, at that time not yet well 
known tothe public. But it is said that after the 
library was carried to Rome, Tyrannio the grammarian 
arranged most of the works in it, and that Andro- 
nicus the Rhodian was furnished by him with copies 
of them, and published them, and drew up the lists 
now current. The older Peripatetics were evidently 
of themselves accomplished and learned men, but 
they seem to have had neither a large nor an exact 
acquaintance with the writings of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus, because the estate of Neleus of 
Scepsis, to whom Theophrastus bequeathed his 
books, came into the hands of careless and illiterate 
people.? 


and a centre of learning under the Attalid dynasty of Per- 
gamum. The writings of Aristotle and Theophrastus were 
hidden in an underground cellar by their owners, to keep 
them from being taken to Pergamum, and came in a 
damaged condition into the possession of Apellicon. 
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LwrAXra 6é Siatpi8ovre mepl Tas "AOivas aden pas 
vaprades peta Bapous els Tovs Todas é évéerer, 0 
dnow o LTpaBeov moody pas WedAo pov eivat. 
duaTrAEVaas ovY els Aidipov EXPHTO TOLS Oeppois 
beac, padupav apa cat ov injepevoov Tots Tepl 
TOV Avévucov TeXviTals. mepiTatouvtos O€ pos 
Tv OadratTav adteis TLVvEes LXYOVS AVUT@ TayKaNOVS 
mpoonveyxav. nabels O€ Tots Sw@pors, Kab TTv- 
Oopevos ws €& “AAG? elev, “ ‘Ere yap on TUS 
‘AXaiowv; ” eon’ eTUYX AVE | yap, OTE THD pos 
‘OpxopevO paxny VEVIKNKOS édiwKE TOUS TrONE- 
plous, aa TpEels modes THS Bowwtias, *AvOnédova, 
Adpupvar, ‘Aas! avnpnkds. tov 8 avOpeorwv 
tro Séous apoverv yevouévwr, Siapedsdoas éxé- 
Aevoeey aTrLévaL YaipovTas, ws ov peTAa havrov 
ovdé akimy Oodtywpias HxovtTas TapaitynTav. 
‘AnXaior pev éx TovTOU Aéyovar Oappyaavtes avlts 
els THY TOAW ovvEdOetD. 

XXVII. SdAras 6é 61a Oettarias cat Make- 
dovias KataBas emit OddatTav trapecKevateTo 
xidlals vavol Kat Staxociars amd Avppayiouv 
d:aBarrygew eis Bpevtécrov. 9 5é€ “AmodAdAwvia 
TAnatov éoTi, Kal Tpos av’TH TO Nvupdator, Lepos 
TOTTOS €K YAOEPAas VaTrNS Kal ELL@OVaV aVvAadz.OovS 
Tupos WHyas oTopdoas évderex@s péovTos. €v- 
Tav0a hact Kotm@mevoy AX@vat TaTUpoOY, olov ot 
TrAdoTaL Kal ypadets eixdlovow, axyGévta O€ ws 
XvrArav épwtacbar Sv éEpynvéwy TOAOY GaTIS 
ein? POeyEapuévov 5é mordts ovdev GUVETaS, AAA 


1 ‘Ardy, ‘AAds with Coraés (in notes): ‘AAamy, ‘AAalas. 


1 In some passage not now extant. 
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While Sulla was tarrying at Athens, his feet were 
attacked by numbness and a feeling of heaviness, 
which Strabo says! is premonitory gout. He there- 
fore crossed the straits to Aedepsus and used the hot 
waters there, taking a holiday at the same time, and 
passing his time pleasantly with the theatrical 
artists. Once, as he was walking along the sea- 
shore, certain fishermen brought him some very fine 
fish. Being delighted with their gift, and learning 
that they were from Halae, “ What!” said he, “ is 
any man of Halae still alive?” For when he was 
pursuing the enemy after his victory at Orchomenus, 
he had destroyed three cities of Boeotia together, 
Anthedon, Larymna, and Halae. The men were 
speechless with terror, but Sulla smiled and bade 
them depart in peace, since they had brought with 
them no mean or despicable intercessors. The men 
of Halae say that this gave them courage to go back 
again in a body to their city. 

XXVIJ. And now Sulla, having passed through 
Thessaly and Macedonia down to the sea, was pre- 
paring to cross from Dyrrhachium to Brundisium 
with twelve hundred ships.2 Near by is Apollonia, 
and in its vicinity is the Nymphaeum, a sacred 
precinct, which sends forth in various places from its 
green dell and meadows, streams of perpetually flow- 
ing fire. Here, they say, a satyr was caught asleep, 
such an one as sculptors and painters represent, 
and brought to Sulla, where he was asked through 
many interpreters who he was. And when at last 
he uttered nothing intelligible, but with difficulty 


® His fleet had sailed round Peloponnesus from Piraeus. 
According to Appian (Bell. Civ. i. 79), Sulla crossed from 
Patras to Brundisium. 
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Tpayxetav Twa Kal padora, pe peypwevny imrmou Te 
YPEMETLO LO KAL TPayou pnKacLe hwrvny aevTos, 
éxTTNayévTAa TOY YWAXaV aTodioTTouTHGATO aL. 
MédXovtos 6€ Tovs otpatimtas Svamrepatovr, 
Kal dedLoTos py THS “Itadias émiAaBopevor Kata 
TONELS EKATTOL drappuest, 7 p@Tov pev W@MLOT av 
ad’ abTav Ta papeveiy Kal pnoev ExouTiws KaK- 
oupyncew THY ‘Iradiav, émerta Xpnpatov d€0- 
[evov TOARGY Op@VTES, AT PXOVTO xa ouveELa é- 
PEpov QS exao TOS elyev eUTropias. ou pay edeEarTo 
THY aTrapxYyVv oO Lwras, arn’? eTawveoas Kal 
Tapoppynaas déBawev, OS pnow avros, ew 
TEVTEKALOEKA TTPATNYOUS TOAEMLOUS TEVTIHKOVTA 
Kal TeTpakocias omeipas EYovTas, €KdnAOTAaTA 
tod Geod tas evTUXias TpoonpaivovTos avTO. 
Ovcavtos [ev yap evOews 7) 61eBn Tept Tdpavra, 
daguns otepdvou TUTov EX OV 0 NoPBos on, Kal 
An pvio Kov dvo KATNPTNMEVOV. pK pov d€ pod 
TiS bua Bdcews év Kaprravia Tepl To Tidpatov 
6pos Hmepas ogOnoay Sv0 Tpayou peyaddor cup- 
depopevor Kal mavra. Sp@vtes Kab TAT XOVTES 
a cup Batver Pax opevols av pworots. ay dé dpa 
pao pa, Kal KaTa pLK pov aipopevov aro Cup O1e- 
omelpeTo TOMAAXOV TOU aépos elow@ous dwaupots 
Gpovov, cita ows npavia On. Kal eT ov moh 
Ypovov &v TO TOT} TOUT@ Maptov TOU veou Kal 
NopBavob TOU UTaTOU peyddas SUVAMELS emarya- 
yovTor, 0 Lvdras OUTE Tae arrobovs OUTE 
Aoxioas TO oixetov oTpaTevpa, poun dé mpo0u- 
pias Kons Kal dopa TorApmyns atoypynodpevos 





1 In the spring of 83 B.c. The main part of his forces, at 
any rate, must have landed at Brundisium, 
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emitted a hoarse cry that was something between 
the neighing of a horse and the bleating of a goat, 
Sulla was horrified, and ordered him out of his sight. 

When Sulla was about to transport his soldiers, 
and was in fear lest, when they had reached Italy, 
they should disperse to their several cities, in the 
first place, they took an oath of their own accord to 
stand by him, and to do no damage to Italy without 
his orders ; and then, seeing that he needed much 
money, they made a free-will offering and contri- 
bution, each man according to his abundance. 
Sulla, however, would not accept their offering, but 
after thanking them and rousing their courage, 
crossed over to confront, as he himself says, fifteen 
hostile commanders with four hundred and fifty 
cohorts. But the Deity gave him most unmistake- 
able foretokens of his successes. For after he had 
sacrificed at once where he landed at Tarentum,} 
the victim’s liver was seen to have an impression of 
a wreath of laurel, with two fillets hanging from it.? 
And a little while before he crossed over from 
Greece, there were seen on Mount Tifatum in 
Campania, in the day time, two great he-goats 
fighting together, and doing everything that men do 
when they fight a battle. But it proved to be an 
apparition, and gradually rising from earth it dispersed 
itself generally in the air, like vague phantoms, and 
then vanished from sight. And not long after,’ in 
this very place, when Marius the younger and 
Norbanus the consul led large forces up against him, 
Sulla, without either giving out an order of battle or 
forming his own army in companies, but taking 
advantage of a vigorous general alacrity and a 


2 The typical triumphal crown. > In 83 B.o. 
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erpéyato Tovs moNepiovs Kal KatéxNELceV Eis 
Karinv mworw tov NopBavov, értaxicxidious 
dmoxrelvas- TOUTO aitvov auT@ yevéa Oa not 
TOU en Ova vOjvar TOUS TTPATLWOTAS Kara, TONELS, 
ara ouppeElval Kal KaTadpovija at TOV evayTioVv 
TOMNaT aS Lov OVT@V. €V 6¢ LunLio ono 
OLKETHV Tovriou Oeopopntov évTuxely avT@ Aé- 
yovTa mapa THs ’Evvods Kpatos Trodepou Kal 
vikny amrayyérre €f O€ un TTEVTELEV, EwTETpT- 
cerbar TO Kamirwdov 0 Kal cupSivar Ths 
mpepas éxelvns Hs 0 avO pwr os T ponyopevcev’ ay 
é airy mpo plas vwvav Kuvtiriwv, as viv 
T oudas Kanovpev. TL O€ Mdpxos AevKondnos, els 
TOV UTO LwAr| OT PATH YOUVTOY, mept Didevtiav 
éxxaldexa o7retpats 7 pos TEVTHKOVTA TOV T0- 
Nepiov avriTax Gels Th pev mpobupig TOV 
oTpAaTLOT ay émioreven, avotAous oé TOUS TON- 
Aovs EXwVv WKVEL. Bovdevopevov dé avtov Kal 
dtapehovTos, amo TOU ™Anotov meoiov AELLa@va 
EYOVTOS avpa pepovea paraKn TOANG TOV avO ov 
éméBane Th OTpaTla Kal KATES TELpED, avTouaT@s 
eTrLpeVOVTA. Kab mépunimrovra TOUS Oupeois Kal 
TOs Kpaveclw AUTO@V, WATE paiverbat Tots T0- 
Neptous eo Tepavepevors. Yevopevor € vm Tov- 
TOU mpoOvporepor ovveBarov: Kal VLKNTAVTES 
oKTaKiaxthtous éml pupto.s améxrewav Kal TO 
OTpaTOTTEdOV ELAOV. OvVTOS O AevKonros adehpos 
Hv Aeveod2dov tov MiOpidatnv votepov Kai 
Tuypavnv KATATONELNTAVTOS. 

XXVIII. ‘O && YaAras ett ToAXoIs oTparto- 
médots Kal peydrats Suvdpeors TEpiKexupéevous 
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transport of courage in them, routed the enemy and 
shut up Norbanus in the city of Capua, after slaying 
seven thousand of his men. It was on account of 
this success, he says, that his soldiers did not disperse 
into their several cities, but held together and 
despised their opponents, though these were many 
times more numerous. He says, moreover, that at 
Silvium, a servant of Pontius met him, in an 
inspired state, declaring that he brought him from 
Bellona triumph in war and victory, but that if he 
did not hasten, the Capitol would be burnt; and 
this actually happened, he says, on the day which 
the man foretold, namely, the sixth day of Quintilis, 
which we now call July.! And still further, at Fidentia, 
when Marcus Lucullus, one of Sulla’s commanders, 
with sixteen cohorts confronted fifty cohorts of the 
enemy, although he had confidence in the readiness 
of his soldiers, still, as most of them were without 
arms, he hesitated to attack. But while he was 
waiting and deliberating, from the neighbouring 
plain, which was a meadow, a gentle breeze brought 
a quantity of flowers and scattered them down 
upon his army; they settled of their own accord 
and enveloped the shields and helmets of the 
soldiers, so that to the enemy these appeared to be 
crowned with garlands. This circumstance made 
them more eager for the fray, and they joined battle, 
won the victory, killed eighteen thousand of the 
enemy, and took their camp. This Lucullus was a 
brother of the Lucullus who afterwards subdued 
Mithridates and Tigranes. 

XXVIII. But Sulla, seeing that his enemies still 
surrounded him on all sides with many armies and 


1 Cf. Publicola, xv. 1. 
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avT@® Tovs ToAEulous Opav TavTaxXoOev HarteTo 
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TOV Tohepbov Kab avaperyvupevor TOUS prev evOus 
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dé dvTacTac dpevor mpoceyapnoav’ o 6€ YenTiov 
Epnpos év TH oKNVI) Anpeis npetOn, 2vUARas O€ 
Tals €iKOoL omrelpats Oomep nOdow dpvice TEC - 
capaKovTa Tas TOV Toe ploy TANEVT AS a7 
yayev els TO oTpaToTedov aT avTas. Ore Kal 
KapBava pacw ElTely WS ANWTEKL Kal €ovTe 
TONE MOY ev 7H LvAAa WuXH KaToLKOvaLW Id 
THS ANOTEKOS avL@TO peardXov. 
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large forces, had recourse to craft as well as force, 
and invited Scipio, the other consul, to make terms 
of peace. He accepted the proposal, and several 
meetings and conferences were held ; but Sulla con- 
tinually interposed some pretext for gaining time, 
and gradually corrupted Scipio’s soldiers by means of 
his own, who were practised in deceit and every 
kind of jugglery, like their general himself. For 
they entered the camp of their enemies, mingled 
freely with them, and gradually won them over to 
Sulla’s cause, some at once with money, others with 
promises, and others still with persuasive flatteries. 
And finally, when Sulla drew near with twenty 
cohorts, his men greeted those of Scipio, who 
answered their greetings and went over to them. 
Scipio, who was left alone, was taken in his tent, but 
dismissed ; while Sulla, who had used his twenty 
cohorts as decoy-birds to catch the forty cohorts 
of the enemy, led them all back to his camp. It 
was on this occasion, too, that Carbo is said to 
have remarked that in making war upon the fox 
and the lion in Sulla, he was more annoyed by 
the fox. 

After this, at Signia, Marius, with eighty-five 
cohorts, challenged Sulla to battle. Now Sulla was 
very eager to have the issue settled on that day; for 
he had seen a vision in his dreams, as follows. He 
thought he saw the elder Marius, who was long since 
dead, advising his son Marius to beware of the 
ensuing day, since it would bring him a great 
calamity. For this reason, then, Sulla was eager to 
fight a battle, and was trying to get Dolabella, who 
was encamped at some distance, to join him. But 
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the enemy beset the roads and hemmed Sulla in, 
and his soldiers were worn out with fighting to open 
a passage. Much rain also came upon them while 
they were at work and added to their distress. The 
tribunes therefore came to Sulla and begged him to 
defer the battle, showing him the soldiers prostrated 
with weariness and resting on their shields, which 
they had laid upon the ground. Sulla yielded 
reluctantly, and gave orders to pitch a camp, but 
just as his men were beginning to dig a trench and 
throw up the rampart before it, Marius attacked them 
confidently, riding ahead of his lines, and hoping to 
scatter his enemies while they were in disorder and 
confusion. There the Deity fulfilled the words 
which Sulla had heard in his dreams. For Sulla’s rage 
imparted itself to his soldiers, and leaving off their 
work, they planted their javelins in the trench, drew 
their swords, and with a general shout came to close 
quarters with their enemies. These did not hold 
their ground long, but took to flight, and were slain 
in great numbers. Marius fled to Preneste, but 
found the gate already closed. A rope was thrown 
down to him, however, and after fastening this 
around his waist, he was hoisted to the top of the 
wall. But there are some who say, and Fenestella 
is one of these, that Marius knew nothing of the 
battle, but was forced by loss of sleep and weariness 
to cast himself upon the ground in a shady place 
when the signal for battle was given, and there gave 
way to sleep, and was then roused with difficulty 
when the rout took place. In this battle Sulla says 
he lost only twenty-three men, but killed twenty 
thousand of the enemy, and took eight thousand 
prisoners. His other plans were carried out with like 
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1 Cf. Plutarch’s Pompey, vi.-viii. 
2 Cf. Plutarch’s Crassus, vi. 
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success by his generals, Pompey,! Crassus,? Metellus, 
and Servilius. For with few or no reverses these anni- 
hilated large forces of the enemy, so that Carbo, the 
chief supporter of the opposite faction, ran away from 
his own army by night, and sailed off to Libya. 
XXIX. In Sulla’s last struggle, however, Telesinus 
the Samnite,* like a third wrestler who sits by to 
contend with a weary victor, came near tripping and 
throwing him at the gates of Rome. For he had 
collected a large force, and was hastening, together 
with Lamponius the Lucanian, to Praeneste, in order 
to relieve Marius from the siege. But when he 
learned that Sulla to his front, and Pompey to his 
rear, were hurrying up against him, since he was 
being hemmed in before and behind, valiant and 
highly experienced soldier that he was, he broke 
camp by night, and marched with all his army 
against Rome itself. And he came within a little 
of breaking into the city in its unguarded state; 
indeed, he was only nine furlongs from the Colline 
gate when he bivouacked against it, highly en- 
couraged and elated with hopes at the thought of 
having outgeneralled so many great commanders. 
And when, at day-break, the noblest youth of the 
city rode out against him, he overwhelmed many of 
them, including Appius Claudius, a man of high birth 
and character. There was a tumult in the city, 
naturally, and shrieking of women, and running 
hither and thither, as though the city were taken by 
storm, when Balbus, sent forward by Sulla, was first 


3 At the close of the Social war, in 89 B.c., the Samnites 
and Lucanians alone persisted in their hostility to Rome. 
The Marian party had conciliated them, but they regarded 
Sulla as their bitterest foe. 
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seen riding up at full speed with seven hundred 
horsemen. He paused just long enough to let the 
sweat of the horses dry off, and then quickly bridled 
them again and attacked the enemy. 

At this juncture, Sulla also made his appearance, 
and ordering his vanguard to take food at once, 
proceeded to form them in order of battle. 
Dolabella and Torquatus earnestly besought him 
to wait a while, and not to hazard the supreme issue 
with his men fatigued and spent; for they were to 
contend not with Carbo and Marius, but with Samnites 
and Lucanians, the most inveterate enemies of Rome, 
and the most warlike of peoples. But he put them 
by, and commanded the trumpets to sound the 
charge, though it was now getting on towards four 
o'clock in the afternoon. In the struggle which 
followed, and no other was so fierce, the right wing, 
where Crassus was posted, was brilliantly successful ; 
but the left was hard pressed and in a sorry plight, 
when Sulla came to its assistance, mounted on a 
white horse that was mettlesome and very swift. 
By this horse two of enemy recognised him, and 
poised their spears for the cast. Sulla himself, now, 
did not notice this, but his groom did, and with a 
cut of the lash succeeded in sending Sulla’s horse 
along so that the spear-heads just grazed its tail and 
fixed themselves in the ground. There is also a 
story that Sulla had a little golden image of Apollo 
from Delphi which he always carried in his bosom 
when he was in battle, but that on this occasion he 
took it out and kissed it affectionately, saying: “ O 
Pythian Apollo, now that thou hast in so many 
struggles raised the fortunate Cornelius Sulla to 
glory and greatness, can it be that thou hast brought 
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him to the gates of his native city only to cast him 
down there, to perish most shamefully with his 
fellow-countrymen?” Thus invoking the god, they 
say, he entreated some of his men, threatened others, 
and laid hands on others still; but at last his left 
wing was completely shattered, and with the 
fugitives he sought refuge in his camp, after losing 
many friends and acquaintances. Not a few also of 
those who had come out of the city to see the battle 
were trodden under foot and killed, so that it was 
thought that all was ever with the city, and that the 
siege of Marius in Praeneste was all but raised; 
indeed many of the fugitives made their way thither 
and urged Lucretius Ofella, who had been appointed 
to conduct the siege, to break camp with all speed, 
since Sulla had fallen, and Rome was in the hands of 
the enemy. 

XXX. But when the night was now far advanced, 
messengers came to the camp of Sulla from Crassus, 
to fetch supper for him and his soldiers; for after 
conquering the enemy, he had pursued them into 
Antemnae, and was encamped before that city. 
When, therefore, Sulla learned this, and also that the 
greater part of the enemy had been destroyed, he 
came to Antemnae at break of day. There three 
thousand of the inhabitants sent a deputation to him 
to sue for mercy, and he promised them safety if 
they would do some mischief to the rest of his 
enemies before coming to him. So they, trusting to 
his promise, attacked the rest of the people in the 
city, and many were slain by one another's hands. 
However, the survivors of both parties alike, to 
the number of six thousand, were collected by Sulla 
in the circus at Rome, and then tie senate was 
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summoned by him to meet in the temple of Bellona,! 
and at one and the same moment he himself began 
to speak in the senate, and those assigned to the 
task began to cut to pieces the six thousand in the 
circus. The shrieks of such a multitude, who were 
being massacred in a narrow space, filled the air, of 
course, and the senators were dumbfounded ; but 
Sulla, with the calm and unmoved countenance with 
which he had begun to speak, ordered them to listen 
to his words and not concern themselves with what 
was going on outside, for it was only that some 
criminals were being admonished, by his orders. 

This gave even the dullest Roman to understand 
that, in the matter of tyranny, there had been an 
exchange, but not a deliverance. Marius the elder, 
at any rate, had been naturally harsh at the outset, 
and power had intensified, not altered, his disposition ; 
but Sulla had used his good fortune moderately, at 
first, and like a statesman, and had led men to expect 
in him a leader who was attached to the aristocracy, 
and at the same time helpful to the common people. 
Furthermore, from his youth up he had been of a 
merry temper, and easily moved to tears of pity. 
Naturally, therefore, his conduct fixed a stigma upon 
offices of great power, which were thought to work 
a change in men’s previous characters, and render 
them capricious, vain, and cruel. However, whether 
this is a change and reversal of nature, brought 
about by fortune, or rather a revelation, when a man is 
in authority, of underlying baseness, were matter for 
determination in some other treatise. 

XXXI. Sulla now busied himself with slaughter, 


1 Both the circus (Flaminius) and the temple were in the 
Campus Martius. 
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and murders without number or limit filled the city. 
Many, too, were killed to gratify private hatreds, 
although they had no relations with Sulla, but he 
gave his consent in order to gratify his adherents. 
At last one of the younger men, Caius Metellus, 
made bold to ask Sulla in the senate what end there 
was to be of these evils, and how far he would 
proceed before they might expect such doings to 
cease. “We do not ask thee,” he said, “to free 
from punishment those whom thou hast determined 
to slay, but to free from suspense those whom thou 
hast determined to save.” And when Sulla 
answered that he did not yet know whom he would 
spare, “ Well, then,” said Metellus in reply, “let us 
know whom thou intendest to punish.”’ This Sulla 
said he would do. Some, however, say that it was 
not Metellus, but Fufidius, one of Sulla’s fawning 
creatures, who made this last speech to him. Be 
that as it may, Sulla at once proscribed! eighty 
persons, without communicating with any magistrate ; 
and in spite of the general indignation, after a 
single day’s interval, he proscribed two hundred and 
twenty others, and then on the third day, as many 
more. Referring to these measures in a public 
harangue, he said that he was proscribing as many as 
he could remember, and those who now escaped his 
memory, he would proscribe at a future time. He 
also proscribed any one who harboured and saved a 
proscribed person, making death the punishment for 
such humanity, without exception of brother, son, 
or parents, but offering any one who slew a proscribed 


1 A list of the persons proscribed was posted in public, and 
those whose names were on the list might be killed by any 
one who chose to do it. 
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person two talents as a reward for his murderous 
deed, even though a slave should slay his master, or 
a son his father. And what seemed the greatest 
injustice of all, he took away all civil rights from the 
sons and grandsons of those who had been pro- 
scribed, and confiscated the property of all. Moreover, 
proscriptions were made not only in Rome, but also 
in every city of Italy, and neither temple of God, 
nor hearth of hospitality, nor paternal home was free 
from the stain of bloodshed, but husbands were 
butchered in the embraces of their wedded wives, 
and sons in the arms of their mothers. Those who 
fell victims to political resentment and private hatred 
were as nothing compared with those who were 
butchered for the sake of their property, nay, even 
the executioners were prompted to say that his great 
house killed this man, his garden that man, his warm 
baths another. Quintus Aurelius, a quiet and 
inoffensive man, who thought his only share in the 
general calamity was to condole with others in their 
misfortunes, came into the forum and read the list of 
the proscribed, and finding his own name there, said, 
* Ah! woe is me! my Alban estate is prosecuting 
me.’ And he had not gone far before he was 
dispatched by some one who had hunted him down. 

XXXII. Meanwhile Marius the younger, at the 
point of being captured,! slew himself; and Sulla, 
coming to Praeneste, at first gave each man there 
a separate trial before he executed him, but after- 
wards, since time failed him, gathered them all to- 
gether in one place—there were twelve thousand of 
them—and gave orders to slaughter them, his host 


1 According to Appian (Bell. Civ. i. 94), as he was trying 
to escape from Praeneste by an underground passage. 
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1 xai @ with Bekker, after Reiske: 6 
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alone receiving immunity. But this man, with a 
noble spirit, told Sulla that he would never owe his 
safety to the slayer of his country, and joining his 
countrymen of his own accord, was cut down with 
them. But that which Lucius Catiline did was 
thought to be most monstrous of all. This man, 
namely, had killed his brother before the civil 
struggle was decided, and now asked Sulla to pro- 
scribe the man, as one still living; and he was 
proscribed. Then Catiline, returning this favour of 
Sulla’s, killed a certain Marcus Marius, one of the 
opposite faction, and brought his head to Sulla as 
he was sitting in the forum, and then going to the 
lustral water of Apollo which was near, washed the 
blood off his hands. 

XXXIII. But besides his massacres, the rest of 
Sulla’s proceedings also gave offence. For he pro- 
claimed himself dictator, reviving this particular 
office after a lapse of a hundred and twenty years. 
Moreover, an act was passed granting him immunity 
for all his past acts, and for the future, power of life 
and death, of confiscation, of colonization, of founding 
or demolishing cities, and of taking away or bestow- 
ing kingdoms at his pleasure. He conducted the 
sales of confiscated estates in such arrogant and im- 
perious fashion, from the tribunal where he sat, that 
his gifts excited more odium than his robberies. 
He bestowed on handsome women, musicians, comic 
actors, and the lowest of freedmen, the territories 
of nations and the revenues of cities, and women 
were married against their will to some of his favour- 
ites. In the case of Pompey the Great,’ at least, 

1 In 81 B.c. 

2 The title of Great was first bestowed on him by Sulla 
himself (cf. Pompey, xiii. 4). a 
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wishing to establish relationship with him, he ordered 
him to divorce the wife he had, and then gave him 
in marriage Aemilia, daughter of Scaurus and his 
own wife Metella, whom he tore away from Manius 
Glabrio when she was with child by him; and the 
young woman died in childbirth at the house of 
Pompey.! Lucretius Ofella, who had reduced Marius 
by siege, gave himself out as a candidate for the con- 
sulship, and Sulla at first tried to stop him ; but when 
Ofella came down into the forum with a large and 
eager following, he sent one of the centurions in his 
retinue and slew him, himself sitting on a tribunal 
in the temple of Castor and beholding the murder 
from above. The people in the forum seized the 
centurion and brought him before the tribunal, but 
Sulla bade them cease their clamour, and said that 
he himself had ordered this deed, and commanded 
them to let the centurion go. 

XXXIV. His triumph, however, which was im- 
posing from the costliness and rarity of the royal 
spoils, had a greater ornament in the noble spectacle 
of the exiles. For the most distinguished and in- 
fluential of the citizens, crowned with garlands, fol- 
lowed in the procession, calling Sulla their saviour 
and father, since indeed it was through him that 
they were returning to their native city and bringing 
with them their wives and children. And when at 
last the whole spectacle was over, he gave an account 
of his achievements in a speech to the people, enu- 
merating the instances of his good fortune with no 
less emphasis than his deeds of valour, and finally, 
in view of these, he ordered that he receive the 
surname of Fortunate (for this is what the word 


1 Cf. Plutarch’s Pompey, ix. 2. 
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“Felix” most nearly means). But he himself, in 
writing to the Greeks on official business, styled 
himself Epaphroditus, or Favourite of Venus, and 
on his trophies in our country his name is thus in- 
scribed: Lucius Cornelius Sulla Epaphroditus. Be- 
sides this, when Metella bore him twin children, he 
named the male child Faustus, and the female Fausta ; 
for the Romans call what is auspicious and joyful, 
“faustum.” And to such an extent did he put more 
confidence in his good fortunes than in his achieve- 
ments, that, although he had slain great numbers of 
the citizens, and introduced great innovations and 
changes in the government of the city,? he laid 
down his office of dictator, and put the consular 
elections in the hands of the people; and when they 
were held, he did not go near them himself, but 
walked up and down the forum like a private man, 
exposing his person freely to all who wished to call 
him to account. Contrary to his wishes, a certain 
bold enemy of his was likely to be chosen consul, 
Marcus Lepidus, not through his own efforts, but 
owing to the success which Pompey had in soliciting 
votes for him from the people. And so, when Sulla 
saw Pompey going away from the polls delighted 
with his victory, he called him to him, and said :? 
“What a fine policy this is of thine, young man, to 
elect Lepidus in preference to Catulus, the most 
unstable instead of the best of men! Now, surely, 
it is high time for thee to be watchful, after strength- 
ening thine adversary against thyself.” And in say- 
ing this, Sulla was something of a prophet; for 

1 Cf. chapter xix. 5 and note. 

2 Sulla restored the ancient powers of the senate, and 


reduced those of the tribunate. He resigned the dictatorship 
in 79 B.o. 3 Cf. Pompey, xv. 1f. 
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Lepidus speedily waxed insolent and went to war 
with Pompey and his party.! 

XXXV. On consecrating the tenth of all his sub- 
stance to Hercules, Sulla feasted the people sumptu- 
ously, and his provision for them was so much beyond 
what was needed that great quantities of meats were 
daily cast into the river, and wine was drunk that 
was forty years old and upwards. In the midst of 
the feasting, which lasted many days, Metella lay 
sick and dying. And since the priests forbade Sulla 
to go near her, or to have his house polluted by her 
funeral, he sent her a bill of divorce, and ordered 
her to be carried to another house while she was 
still living. In doing this, he observed the strict 
letter of the law, out of superstition; but the law 
limiting the expense of the funeral, which law he 
had himself introduced, he transgressed, and spared 
no outlays. He transgressed also his own ordinances 
limiting the cost of banquets, when he tried to as- 
suage his sorrow by drinking parties and convivial 
banquets, where extravagance and ribaldry prevailed. 

A few months afterwards there was a gladiatorial 
spectacle, and since the places for men and women 
in the theatre were not yet separated,” but still pro- 
miscuous, it chanced that there was sitting near 
Sulla a woman of great beauty and splendid birth; 
she was a daughter of Messala, a sister of Hortensius 
the orator, and her name was Valeria, and it so hap- 
pened that she had recently been divorced from her 
husband. As she passed along behind Sulla, she 
rested her hand upon him, plucked off a bit of nap 

1 On the death of Sulla, in 78 B.c., Lepidus headed an 
insurrection, and attempted to overthrow the constitution, 


Pompey adhered to the senatorial party (Cf. Pompey, xvi.). 
2 As they were in the time of Augustus. 
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from his mantle, and then proceeded to her own 
place. When Sulla looked at her in astonishment, 
she said: “It’s nothing of importance, Dictator, 
but I too wish to partake a little in thy felicity.” 
Sulla was not displeased at hearing this, nay, it was 
at once clear that his fancy was tickled, for he secretly 
sent and asked her name, and inquired about her 
family and history. Then followed mutual glances, 
continual turnings of the face to gaze, interchanges 
of smiles, and at last a formal compact of marriage. 
All this was perhaps blameless on her part, but Sulla, 
even though she was ever so chaste and reputable, 
did not marry her from any chaste and worthy motive; 
he was led away, like a young man, by looks and 
languishing airs, through which the most disgraceful 
and shameless passions are naturally excited. 
XXXVI. However, even though he had such a 
wife at home, he consorted with actresses, harpists, 
and theatrical people, drinking with them on couches 
all day long. For these were the men who had most 
influence with him now: Roscius the comedian, Sorex 
the archmime, and Metrobius the impersonator of 
women, for whom, though past his prime, he continued 
up to the last to be passionately fond, and made no 
denial of it.1 By this mode of life he aggravated a 
disease which was insignificant in its beginnings, and 
for a long time he knew not that his bowels were 
ulcerated. This disease corrupted his whole flesh 
also, and converted it into worms, so that although 
many were employed day and night in removing 
them, what they took away was as nothing compared 
with the increase upon him, but all his clothing, 


1 Cf. chapter ii. 4. 
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baths, hand-basins, and food, were infected with that 
flux of corruption, so violent was its discharge. There- 
fore he immersed himself many times a-day in water 
to cleanse and scour his person. But it was of no 
use; for the change gained upon him rapidly, and 
the swarm of vermin defied all purification. 

We are told that in very ancient times, Acastus 
the son of Pelias was thus eaten of worms and died, 
and in later times, Aleman the lyric poet, Pherecydes 
the theologian, Callisthenes of Olynthus, who was 
kept closely imprisoned, as also Mucius the jurist; 
and if mention is to be made of men who had no 
excellence to commend them, but were notorious for 
other reasons, it is said that the runaway slave who 
headed the servile war in Sicily,!| Eunus by name, 
was taken to Rome after his capture, and died there 
of this disease. 

XXXVII. Sulla not only foresaw his own death, 
but may be said to have written about it also. For 
he stopped writing the twenty-second book of his 
Memoirs two days before he died, and he there says 
that the Chaldaeans foretold him that, after an hon- 
ourable life, he was to end his days at the height of 
his good fortunes. He says also that his son, who 
had died a little while before Metella, appeared to 
him in his dreams, clad in mean attire, and besought 
his father to put an end to anxious thoughts, and 
come with him to his mother Metella, there to live 
in peace and quietness with her. However, he did not 
cease to transact the public business. For instance, 
ten days before he died, he reconciled the opposing 
factions in Dicaearchia,? and prescribed a code of 


1 p.c. 134; cf. Diodorus, xxxiv. 2, 23. 
2 An earlier name for Puteoli. 
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laws for their conduct of the city’s government; and 
one day before he died, on learning that the magis- 
trate there, Granius, refused to pay a debt he owed 
the public treasury, in expectation of his death, he 
summoned him to his room, stationed his servants 
about him, and ordered them to strangle him; but 
with the strain which he put upon his voice and body, 
he ruptured his abscess and lost a great quantity of 
blood. In consequence of this his strength failed, 
and after a night of wretchedness, he died, leaving 
two young children by Metella.! For it was after 
his death that Valeria gave birth to a daughter, who 
was called Postuma, this being the name which the 
Romans give to children who are born after their 
father’s death. 

XXXVIII. Many now joined themselves eagerly 
to Lepidus, purposing to deprive Sulla’s body of the 
usual burial honours ; but Pompey, although offended 
at Sulla (for he alone, of all his friends, was not 
mentioned in his will), diverted some from their 
purpose by his kindly influence and entreaties, and 
others by his threats, and then conveyed the body 
to Rome, and secured for it an honourable as well as 
a safe interment. And it is said that the women 
contributed such a vast quantity of spices for it, that, 
apart from what was carried on two hundred and ten 
litters, a large image of Sulla himself, and another 
image of a lictor, was moulded out of costly frank- 
incense and cinnamon. The day was cloudy in the 
morning, and the expectation was that it would rain, 
but at last, at the ninth hour,’ the corpse was placed 
upon the funeral pyre. Then a strong wind smote 


1 Cf. chapter xxxiv. 3. 
2 J.e. in the middle of the afternoon, 
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the pyre, and roused a mighty flame, and there was 
just time to collect the bones for burial, while the 
pyre was smouldering and the fire was going out, 
when a heavy rain began to fall, which continued 
till night. Therefore his good fortune would seem 
to have lasted to the very end, and taken part in his 
funeral rites. At any rate, his monument stands in 
the Campus Martius, and the inscription on it, they 
say, is one which he wrote for it himself, and the 
substance of it is, that no friend ever surpassed him 
in kindness, and no enemy in mischief. 


COMPARISON OF LYSANDER AND SULLA 


I. ANp now since we have compieted this Life 
also, let us come at once to the Comparison. In this 
respect, then, they were alike, namely, that both were 
founders of their own greatness; but it was a peculiar 
virtue in Lysander that he obtained all his high offices 
with the consent of his fellow-citizens, and when 
affairs were in a sound condition; he did not force 
anything from them against their will, nor did he 
acquire any power which was contrary to the laws. 


“ But in a time of sedition, the base man too is in 
honour,” } 


and so in Rome at that time, since the people was 
corrupt and their government in a distempered state, 
men of various origin rose to power. And it was 
no wonder that Sulla held sway, when such men as 

1 A proverb in hexameter verse, attributed to Callimachus 
of Alexandria. Plutarch uses it also in the Nicias, xi. 3, and 
in Morals, p. 479 a. 
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Glaucia and Saturninus drove such men as Metellus 
from the city, when sons of consuls were butchered 
in assemblies, when silver and gold purchased arms 
and men to wield them, and laws were enacted with 
fire and sword in defiance of all opposition. Now I 
do not blame the man who, in such a state of affairs, 
forced his way to supreme power; but I cannot re- 
gard his becoming first man, when the city was in 
such an evil plight, as a proof that he was also the 
best man. Whereas Lysander, since Sparta was at 
the height of good government and sobriety when 
she sent him forth upon the greatest commands and 
undertakings, was virtually decided to be first of her 
first men, and best of her best. Lysander, therefore, 
though he often surrendered his power into the hands 
of his fellow-citizens, as often received it back again, 
since the honour accorded to virtue continued to 
rank highest in the state; but Sulla, when he had 
once been chosen leader of an army, remained in 
arms for ten years together, making himself now 
consul, and now dictator, but always being a usurper. 

II. It is true, indeed, that Lysander attempted, as 
I have said, to change the form of government, but 
it was by milder and more legal methods than Sulla’s; 
by persuasion, namely, not by force of arms, nor by 
subverting everything at once, as Sulla did, but by 
amending merely the appointment of the kings. 
And it seemed but natural justice, in a way, that 
the best of the best should rule in a city which had 
the leadership in Hellas by virtue of his excellence, 
and not of his noble birth. For just as a hunter looks 
for a dog, and not the whelp of a certain bitch, and 
a horseman for a horse, and not the foal of a certain 
mare (for what if the foal should prove to be a mule?), 
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so the statesman makes an utter mistake if he en- 
quires, not what sort of a man the ruler is, but from 
whom he is descended. And indeed the Spartans 
themselves deposed some of their kings, for the 
reason that they were not kingly men, but insignifi- 
cant nobodies. And if vice, even in one of ancient 
family, is dishonourable, then it must be virtue itself, 
and not good birth, that makes virtue honourable. 

Moreover, the acts of injustice which one wrought, 
were in behalf of his friends; while the other’s ex- 
tended to his friends. For it is generally agreed 
that Lysander committed the most of his transgres- 
sions for the sake of his comrades, and that most of 
his massacres were perpetrated to maintain their 
power and sovereignty; but Sulla cut down the 
number of Pompey’s soldiers out of jealousy, and 
tried to take away from Dolabella the naval command 
which he had given him, and when Lucretius Ofella 
sued for the consulship as a reward for many great 
services, ordered him to be slain before his eyes, 
causing all men to regard him with fear and horror 
because of his murdering his dearest friends. 

III. Still further, in their pursuit of riches and 
pleasures we discover that the purpose of one was 
more befitting a commander, that of the other more 
characteristic of a tyrant. For Lysander appears to 
have perpetrated no act of wantonness or youthful 
folly while he enjoyed such great authority and power, 
nay, if ever man did, he avoided the praise and re- 
proach of the proverb: “Lions at home, but foxes 
abroad”; so sober, Spartan, and restrained was the 
way of life which he everywhere manifested. But 
Sulla allowed neither the poverty of his youth to set 
bounds to his desires, nor the years of his old age, 
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but continued to introduce marriage and sumptuary 
laws for the citizens, while he himself was living in 
lewdness and adultery, as Sallust says. In these 
courses he so beggared and emptied the city of her 
wealth that he sold to allied and friendly cities their 
freedom and independence for money, although he 
was daily confiscating and selling at public auction 
the wealthiest and greatest estates. Nay, there was 
no measuring what he lavishly squandered and threw 
away upon his flatterers. For what calculation or 
economy could be expected in his convivial associ- 
ations and delights, when, on a public occasion, with 
the people standing about, at the sale of a large 
property, he ordered the crier to knock it down to 
one of his friends at a nominal price, and when an- 
other bidder raised the price and the crier announced 
the advance, he flew into a rage, saying: “It is a 
dreadful wrong, my dear citizens, and a piece of 
usurpation, that I cannot dispose of my own spoils 
as I wish.” But Lysander sent home for public use 
even the presents which had been given to him 
along with the rest of his spoils. Not that I commend 
what he did; for he, perhaps, by his acquisition of 
money for Sparta, injured her more than Sulla injured 
Rome by robbing her of it; but I offer this as a 
proof of the man’s indifference to riches. Moreover, 
each had a peculiar experience with his own city. 
Sulla, who knew no restraint in his extravagance, 
tried to bring the citizens into ways of sobriety; 
while Lysander filled his city with the passions to 
which he himself was a stranger. The former erred, 
therefore, in falling below the standard of his own 
laws; the latter, in causing the citizens to fall below 
his own standard, since he taught Sparta to want 
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TO TELNOS, @OTE TOUS TUXOVTAS avO porous éx- 
mnonoavTas év ovoevt oye KataBarelv avTov. 
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eT LKEL[LEVOLS Tots Tore pio1s, OvOE @S Kdpos ovde 
os "Erapewovoas KaTéyov eyKEKMKOTAS Kal TO 
vinnpa _BeBarovpevos TrNYT) Kaupig TepLeT ere" 
GX’ otto. pev Baciréov Kal orpatnyav Odva- 
Tov améO@ynoxor, Avcavépos dé TeATaTTOU Kat 
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apiOunoat padvov € éoTl: auTiy dé THv Popny dis 
elXe,, Kat tov Tlespaca tov ’AOnvdv ov Aue 
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what he himself had learned not to want. Such was 
their influence as statesmen. 

IV. But as regards contests in war, achievements 
in generalship, number of trophies, and magnitude 
of dangers encountered, Sulla is beyond compare. 
Lysander, it is true, won two victories in as many 
naval battles; and I will add to his exploits his siege 
of Athens, which was really not a great affair, al- 
though the reputation of it was most brilliant. What 
occurred in Boeotia and at Haliartus, was due, per- 
haps, to a certain evil fortune; but it looks as though 
he was injudicious in not waiting for the large forces 
of the king, which had all but arrived from Plataea, 
instead of allowing his resentment and ambition to 
lead him into an inopportune assault upon the walls, 
with the result that an inconsiderable and random 
body of men sallied out and overwhelmed him. For 
he received his death wound, not as Cleombrotus did, 
at Leuctra, standing firm against the enemy’s onsets, 
nor as Cyrus did, or Epaminondas, rallying his men 
and assuring the victory to them; these all died the 
death of kings and generals. But Lysander threw 
away his life ingloriously, like a common targeteer 
or skirmisher, and bore witness to the wisdom of the 
ancient Spartans in avoiding assaults on walled cities, 
where not only an ordinary man, but even a child or 
a woman may chance to smite and slay the mightiest 
warrior, as Achilles, they say, was slain by Paris at 
the gates. 

In Sulla’s case, at any rate, it is no easy matter 
even to enumerate the pitched battles which he won 
and the myriads of enemies whom he slew; Rome 
itself he captured twice, and he took the Piraeus of 
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Athens, not by famine, as Lysander did, but by a 
series of great battles, after he had driven Archelaiis 
from the land to the sea. It is important, too, that 
we consider the character of their antagonists. For 
I think it was the merest child’s play to win a sea- 
fight against Antiochus, Alcibiades’ pilot, or to outwit 
Philocles, the Athenian demagogue, 


“Inglorious foe, whose only weapon is a sharpened 
tongue” ;} 


such men as these Mithridates would not have deigned 
to compare with his groom, nor Marius with his lictor. 
But of the dynasts, consuls, generals, and demagogues 
who lifted themselves against Sulla, to pass by the 
rest, who among the Romans was more formidable 
than Marius? who among the kings was more power- 
ful than Mithridates? who among the Italians was 
more warlike than Lamponius and Telesinus? And 
yet Sulla banished the first of these, subdued the 
second, and slew the others. 

V. But what is of more weight, in my opinion, 
than any thing yet mentioned, Lysander achieved 
all his successes with the co-operation of the authori- 
ties at home; whereas Sulla, though he was over- 
powered by a hostile faction, and an exile, at a time 
when his wife was being driven from home, his house 
being demolished, and his friends being slain, when 
he himself, too, was confronting countless myriads 
of enemies in Boeotia and risking his life for his 
country, set up his trophy of victory; and not even 
when Mithridates offered him an alliance and forces 
to wield against his enemies at Rome, would he make 


1 An iambic trimeter of unknown authorship (Nauck, 
Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 921). 
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any concession whatsoever, or show him kindness 
even; nay, he would not so much as greet him or 
give him his hand, until he heard him say personally 
that he would relinquish Asia, hand over his ships, 
and restore Bithynia and Cappadocia to their rightful 
kings. No act of Sulla’s whatsoever appears more 
honourable than this, or due to a loftier spirit, because 
he set the public interests before his own, and, like 
dogs of noble breed, did not relax his bite or let go 
his hold until his adversary had yielded, and then 
only did he set out to avenge his own private wrongs. 
And besides all this, their treatment of Athens is of 
some weight in a comparison of their characters. 
Sulla, after taking the city, although it had fought 
against him to support the power and supremacy of 
Mithridates, restored her to freedom and indepen- 
dence; whereas Lysander, although she had fallen 
from such a great supremacy and empire, showed 
her no pity, but took away her democratic form of 
government, and appointed most savage and lawless 
men to be her tyrants. 

We may now consider whether we shall err very 
much from the truth in pronouncing our verdict that 
Sulla won the more successes, while Lysander had 
the fewer failings; and in giving to the one the 
preéminence in self-control and moderation, to the 
other, in generalship and valour. 
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A 


Abydos, 105, a city of Mysia, on the 
eastern shore of the Hellespont, 
nearly opposite Sestos on the 
European side. 

Acastus, 441, mythical king of 
Iolcus in Thessaly. He was one 
of the Argonauts, and took part 
in the Calydonian boar-hunt. 

Aedepsus, 409, a town on the N.W. 
coast of Euboea, nearly opposite 
Thermopylae on the mainland. 

Aegospotami, 107, a stream on the 
western side of the Hellespont, 
nearly opposite Lampsacus, with 
a town of the same name upon it. 

Agatharchus, 43, of Samos, pro- 
Minent at Athens as a theatrical 
scene-painter, 460—420 B.c. 

Alcman, 441, the greatest lyric poet 
of Sparta, who lived from about 
670 to about 630 B.c. He was a 
Lydian by birth, and was brought 
to Sparta as a slave. ‘ 

Alcmene, 313, wife of Amphitryon 
king of Thebes, and mother of 
Heracles by Zeus. After the 
death of Amphitryon she married 
Rhadamanthus. 

Amphictyons, 363, officers of the 
Amphictyonic League, which 
comprised the peoples whose 
common sanctuaries were the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi and 
that of Demeter at Anthela, near 
Thermopylae. : 

Amphitryon, 313, mythical king of 
Thebes, and husband of Alemene. 


PLUT. IV. 


Anaxagoras, 263, of Clazomenae in 
Ionian Asia Minor, prominent at 
Athens as an advanced thinker 
from about 460-432 B.o., when 
the enemies of Pericles brought 
about his banishment. 

Anaxandrides, 281, the Delphian, 
probably of the third century 
B.c., author of a work on the 
plundered offerings of Delphi. 

Andronicus, 407, the Rhodian, head 
of the Peripatetic school of phi!- 
osophy at Rome in the middle of 
the first century B.c. 

Antemnae, 423, an ancient city of 
Latium, some three miles south 
of Rome, just below the junction 
of the Anio with the Tiber. 

Anthesterion, 373, the eighth month 
of the Attic calendar, correspond- 
ing to the latter part of February 
and first part of March. 

Antigonus Doson, 143, a grandson 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes, and 
king of Macedonia 229-221 B.c 

Antilochus, 283 otherwise unknown. 

Antimachus, 283, of Colophon, a 
celebrated poet of Lysander’s 
time, called ‘‘clarus poeta” in 
Cicero, Brutus, 51, 191. 

Antisthenes, 3, the Socratic, a 
pupil of Gorgias and friend of 
Socrates. 

Antium, 149, 163, 167, 171, 181, 
215, a city of Latium, on the sea- 
coast about forty miles south of 
Rome. 

Anytus, 138, 151, an influential 
politician at Athens, afterwards 
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one of the principal accusers of 
Socrates, after whose death he 
was sent into exile by the 
Athenians. 

Apellicon, 407, of Teos, a Peri- 
patetic philosopher, and a great 
collector of books by foul means 
and fair. He was obliged to fly 
from Athens to save his life, but 
returned to be prominent under 
the tyrant Aristion. He was not 
living when his library was taken 
to Rome. 

Archestratus, 43, 285, perhaps the 
choral poet mentioned in the 
Aristides, i. 4, as flourishing dur- 
ing the Peloponnesian war. 

Arginusae, 249, a group of three 
small islands between Lesbos and 
the mainland. 

Ariobarzanes, 335, 337, 399, 405, 
became king of Cappadocia in 
93 B.C., but was soon afterwards 
expelled by Tigranes, king of 
Armenia,the son-in-law of Mithri- 
dates. 

Aristion, 361, 367, 401, illegitimate 
son of an Athenian Peripatetic 
philosopher named Athenion, to 
whose property and citizenship 
he succeeded. He also taught 
philosophy. He was sent as an 
ambassador of Athens to Mithri- 
dates, in whose confidence he 
established himself, and on re- 
turning to Athens in 88 B.o. made 
himself tyrant of the city through 
the patronage and in the interest 
of that monarch. 

Aristophon, 43, a distinguished 
Athenian painter, brother of the 
great Polygnotus. Aglaophon, 
however, was probably the 
author of the painting here 
spoken of. 

Arsaces, 335, Arsaces IX. in the 
succession of Parthian rulers 
bearing this name. He seems to 
have asked for and obtained an 
alliance with Rome. 

Asia, 359, 397, 399, the country on 
the west coast of Asia Minor out 
of which the Romans formed the 
province of Asia in 129 B.c. 

Aspendus, 77, a city of Pamphylia 
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in southern Asia Minor, on the 
river Eurymedon. 

Aulis, 309, a town of Boeotia, on 
the strait of Euripus, nearly 
opposite Chalcis in Euboea. It 
was the rendezvous for the ex- 
pedition of the Greeks under 
Agamemnon against Troy. 


B 


Battus, 143, Battus II., the third 
king of Cyrene, on the north 
coast of Africa His reign began 
in 583 and ended soon after 
570 B.O. 

Bola, 187, an ancient town in 
Latium, of uncertain site. 

Bocchus, 329, 331, 333, 337, a king 
of Mauritania, who betrayed 
Jugurtha to the Romans in 
106 B.c. 

Bosporus, 359, the kingdom of this 
name extended along’ the 
northern shore of the Euxine sea, 
on either side of the strait be- 
tween thatsea and Lake Maeotis, 
the strait called the Cimmerian 
Bosporus. 


Cc 


Cappadocia, 335, the eastern dis- 
trict of Asia Minor, between 
Pontus on the north and Cilicia 
on the south, and bordering on 
Armenia. 

Callisthenes, 441, of Olynthus, a 
philosopher and historian, who 
attended Alexander the Great on 
his expedition in the East until 
put to death by him in 328 B.o. 

Capua, 413, the capital city of 
Campania, finally subdued by the 
Romans in 211 B.c. 

Carbo, 397, 415, 419, 421, Cnaeus 
Papirius, one of the leaders of 
the Marian party. After his 
flight to Libya (p. 419) he was 
taken prisoner by Pompey and 
cruelly put to death (Pompey, 
chapter x.). : : 

Catiline, 431, Lucius Sergius, the 
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famous conspirator in the consul- 
ship of Cicero, 638B.c. (Cicero, 
chapters x.—xxii.). 

Censorinus, 337, Caius Marcius, 
prominent among the leaders of 
the Marian party and in many 
conflicts with Sulla. He was 
finally taken prisoner and put to 
death by Sulla in 82B.c. Cicero 
speaks of him (Brutus, 67, 237) as 
well versed in Greek literature. 

Chalcedon, 85, 87, 89, a Greek city 
in Bithynia, opposite Byzantium. 

Chalcis, 389, 391, a city in Euboea, 
on the strait of Euripus, nearly 
opposite Chalcis in Boeotia. 

Chersonese, 243, 255, 257, 263, the 
Thracian Chersonese, or penin- 
sula, on the west of the Helles- 


pont. 

Choerilus, 281, of Samos, 479-399 
B.c., author of an epic poem on 
the Persian wars. 

Cinna, 357, 397, Lucius Cornelius, 
leader of the Marian party during 
Sulla’s absence in the East (87- 
848B.0.). He was consul in 87, 
86, 85, and 84. He was slain in 
a@ mutiny of his soldiers at Brun- 
disium, where he hoped to pre- 
vent the landing of Sulla. 

Circeii, 185, a town of Latium, on 
the sea-coast about eighty miles 
S.E. of Rome. 

Cithaeron, Mt., 311, a range of 
mountains separating Attica and 
Boeotia. 

Clazomenae, 81, an Ionian city on 
the southern shore of the bay of 


Smyrna. 

Cleanthes, 15, of Assos, a Stoic 
philosopher, who succeeded Zeno 
as head of the school at Athens 
in 2638.0. His Hymn to Zeus 
is still extant. 

Cleon, the Halicarnassian, 303, 305, 
a rhetorician who flourished at 
the close of the fifth and the 
beginning of the fourth centuries 


B.O. 

Critias, 97, 113, a brilliant follower 
of Socrates, like Alcibiades, and 
later one of the Thirty Tyrants. 
He was author of tragedies and 
elegiac poems. 


Cyzicus, 67, 81, 83, a Greek city on 
the Propontis, in Mysia. 


D 


Daimachus, 263, 267, perhaps the 
same person as the Daimachus of 
Plataea (Comparison of Solon and 
Publicola, iv. 1), a historian who 
flourished in the latter part of the 
fourth century B.o. 

Dionysius, 237, the Elder, tyrant of 
Syracuse from 405 to 367 B.c. 
Dodona, 305, a town in Epirus, 
famous in earlier times for its 
oracle of Zeus, the influence of 
which among the Greek states 
was subsequently assumed by the 

oracle of Apollo at Delphi. 

Dolabella, 415, 421, 449, Cnaeus 
Cornelius, consul in 81 B.c., and 
afterwards proconsul of Mace- 
donia. In 77, he was prosecuted 
by Julius Caesar for maladmini- 
ae of his province (Caesar, 
lv. 1). 

Duris, the Samian, 93, 281, his- 
torian and for a time tyrant of 
Samos, a pupil of Theophrastus. 
He lived about 350-280 B.c. He 
was an extravagant and sensa- 
tional writer. 

Dyrrhachium, 409, a city on the 
coast of Illyricum, known in 
Greek history as Epidamnus. It 
was a free state, and sided with 
the Romans consistently. 


E 


Ephorus, 95, 277, 291, 305, 319, of 
Cymé, pupil of Isocrates with 
Theopompus, and author of a 
highly rhetorical history of 
Greece from earliest times down 
to 340 B.O., in which year he died. 

Epidaurus, 363, a city on the east 
coast of Argolis in Peloponnesus 
famous for its shrine and cult o 
Aesculapius. 

Eumolpus, 369, a mythical Thracian 
bard and warrior, called in to aid 
Eleusis against Athens, and slain 
by Erechtheus, 
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Evagoras, 261, king of Salamis in 
Cyprus, extravagantly praised, 
in the oration of lsocrates bearing 
his name, as a mild and just ruler. 
He was a constant friend of 
Athens from the time here men- 
tioned till his death in 374 B.o 


F 


Fenestella, 417, a Roman historian 
who flourished during the reign 
of Augustus. 

Fidentia, 413, a town of Cisalpine 
Gaul (now northern Italy), on the 
Via Aemilia, south of the Po. 


G 


Gelo, 155, tyrant of Syracuse 485- 
478 B. c., and victor over the 
Carthaginians at Himera in 480 


B.C. 

Glaucia, 447, Caius Servilius, prae- 
tor in 100 B.c., a partizan of 
Marius, and partner of Saturninus 
in the "popular tumults of that 
year. He perished with Satur- 
ninus. Cicero compares him to 
the Athenian demagogue Hyper- 
bolus (Brutus, 62, 224). 


H 


Heraea, 295, a city of north- 
western Arcadia in Peloponnesus, 


I 


Isocrates, 27, the celebrated Attic 
orator and rhetorician, 436-338 
B.O. 


J 


Juba, 381, Juba II., king of Mauri- 
tania. "He lived from 50 B.C. to 
ahout 20 A.D., was educated at 
Rome, and became a learned and 
voluminous writer. Among his 
works was a History of Rome. 
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Jugurtha, 329, 331, 337, king of 
Numidia 112— 106 B.C., when 
he was brought a prisoner to 
Rome, and starved to death in 


L 


Lamponius, the Lucanian, 419, 455, 
one of the principal leaders of the 
Italians in the war with Rome 
(90-88 B.C.). 

Lampsacus, 107, 255, a famous 
Greek city on the Asiatic side of 
the Hellespont, opposite Aegos- 
potami. 

Larissa, 401, an important city in 
N.E. "Thessaly. 

Laverna, 341, of unknown site. 

Lavicum, 187, an ancient town in 
Latium, of uncertain site. 

Lavinium, 189, an ancient town of 
Latium, near the sea- -coast, about 
seventeen miles S.E. of Rome. 

Lepidus, 435, 437, 443, Marcus 
Aemilius, father of the triumvir. 
He was driven from Italy by 
Pompey in 77B.c., and died 
shortly afterwards in Sardinia. 


M 


Maedi, 403, a powerful people in 
the west of Thrace. 

Maeotis, Lake, 359, the modern 
Sea of Azov, north of the Black 


Sea. 

Malea, Cape, 359, the 8.E. extremity 
of Laconia in Peloponnesus, now 
Cape St. Angelo. 

Marsi, 331, a warlike nation in 
central italy, often victorious 
over the Romans. They were 
finally subdued soon after 89 B.c., 
and admitted to Roman citizen- 


ship 

Metellus, 341, 343, 419, Quintus 
Caecilius, surnamed Pius, consul 
with Sulla in 80 B.o., and one of 
his most successful generals 
After Sulla’s death in 79 B.c., he 
went as proconsul to Spain to 
prosecute the war against Ser- 
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torius (Crassus, chapter vi.). It 
has been shown that Metella, the 
wife of Sulla, was not the daugh- 
ter of Metellus Pius, but of 
Metellus Dalmaticus, his uncle. 

Metellus, 447, Quintus Caecilius, 
surnamed Numidicus, consul in 
109 B.c., and conqueror of 
Jugurtha. Ascensorin 102 B.c., 
he attempted to expel Saturninus 
and Glaucia from the senate, but 
was prevented from doing so and 
himself expelled and driven into 
exile for a year (100-99 B.c.). 

Meton, 45, the astrologer, the most 
famous mathematician and astro- 
nomer of his time. In 432 B.c., 
he published a new calendar with 
a cycle of nineteen years, in- 
tended to reconcile the lunar and 
solar years. 

Mithridates, 335, 343, 351, 359, the 
sixth king of Pontus bearing this 
name, commonly called Mithri- 
dates the Great, 120-63 B.c., the 
most formidable enemy of the 
Romans in the East. 

Mucius, 441, probably Publius 
Mucius Scaevola, consul in 133 


B.C. 

Munychion, 273, the tenth month 
in the Attic calendar, correspond- 
ing to the latter part of April and 
first part of May. 


N 


Niceratus of Heracleia, 283, other- 
wise unknown. 4 
Nicomedes, 399, 405, the third 
king of Bithynia bearing this 
name. He was reseated on his 
throne in 90 and 84B.c. by the 
Romans, and reigned ten years 
after the second restoration till 

his death in 74 B.c. _ 

Nola, 351, 353, an ancient and im- 
portant town in Campania, some 
twenty miles 8.E. of Capua. 

Norbanus, 411, 413, consul in 83 
B.o. After his defeats by Sulla 
and Metellus, he fled to Rhodes, 
where he put an end to his life. 


P 


Panactum, 33, a fortress of Attica 
on the confines of Boeotia, be- 
trayed to the Thebans in 420 B.c. 
(Thuc., v. 3, 5). 

Pedum, 187, an ancient town of 
Latium, of uncertain site. 

Pergamum, 359, 401, the chief city 
of Mysia in Asia Minor, from 363 
to 133 B.c., the seat of the Attalid 
dynasty. The last Attalid be- 
queathed his kingdom to the 
Romans. 

Pharnabazus, 67, 81-89, 111, 113, 
115, 285, 287, 289, 301, satrap of 
the Persian provinces about the 
Hellespont from 412 till 393. 

Pherecydes, 441, of Syros, a writer 
on cosmogony and mythology 
who flourished about the middle 
of the sixth century B.c. 

Philippi, 403, a city of Macedonia 
on the river Strymon, formerly 
called Crenides, renamed by 
Philip the father of Alexander 
the Great. 

Phocaea, 243, the most northerly 
of the Ionian cities in Asia Minor. 

Phyle, 291, 311, a fortress on Mt. 
Parnescommanding theroad from 
Athens and Eleusis to Thebes, 
some sixteen miles from Athens. 

Pompeius, Quintus, 343, 351, sur- 
named Rufus, tribune in 199, 

raetor in 91, and consul with 

ulla in 88B.c. Sulla left him 
in charge of Italy on setting out 
for the East, but he was murdered 
by the soldiers of Pompeius 
Strabo who had been assigned to 
his command. 

Pontus, 305, 359, 397, the district 
extending along the S.E. shore 
of the Euxine Sea, the seat of the 
kingdom of Mithridates. 

Praeneste, 417, 499, 423, 429, an 
ancient city of Latium on a spur 
of the Apennines about twenty- 
three miles east of Rome. 

Proconnesus, 81, an island in the 
western part of the Propontis. 

Ptolemy, Lathyrus, 143, Ptolemy 
VIII., king of Egypt 117-81 B.o., 
surnamed also Soter and Philo- 
metor. 
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Rhadamanthus, 313, mythical son 
of Zeus and Europa, brother of 
Minos the king of Crete. He fled 
from Crete to Ocaleia in Boeotia, 
where he married Alemene. He 
became one of the judges in the 
lower world. 

Roscius, 439, a great actor, from 
whom Cicero learned much, and 
of whom he often speaks in high 
terms of praise (cf. pro Archia, 
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Sallust, 451, 86-34B.c., historian 
of the Conspiracy of Catiline, of 
the Jugurthine War (111-106 B.C. ) 
and also, in a work that is lost, 
of portions of the Civil Wars. 

Saturninus, 447, Lucius Appuleius, 
a Roman noble who allied himself 
with Marius and the popular 
party, tribune in 102 and 100 B.c., 
in which year he perished at the 
hands of a mob. 

Selymbria, 87, 89, a Greek city on 
the northern shore of the Pro- 
pontis, some forty miles west of 
Byzantium. 

Servilius, 419, Publius Servilius 
Vatia Isauricus, made consul by 
Sulla in 798.0. In the following 
year he was sent as proconsul to 
Cilicia to clear the sea of pirates. 
He was successful, and received 
the surname of Isauricus from 
one of the robber tribes which 
he subdued. 

Sestos, 107, 109, 255, 257, 269, the 
chief town of the ‘Thracian 
Chersonese, opposite Abydos on 
the Asiatic side of the Hellespont. 

Signia, 415, an ancient city of 
Latium, now Segni, some thirty- 
five miles S.E. of Rome, in the 
Volscian mountains. 

Silvium, 413, a town in the interior 
of Apulia, of uncertain site. 

Sphacteria, 35, an island stretching 
in front of the harbour of Pylos, 
on the western coast of Pelo- 
ponnesus,. 
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Tarentum, 411, a great and power- 
ful city in S.E. Italy, at the head 
of the gulf to which it gave its 
name. 

Taureas, 43, competed with Alci- 
biades as choregus in a dithy- 
rambic contest at the Greater 
Dionysia (cf. Demosthenes, Or. 
xxi. 147). 

Tectosages, 331, a Celtic people 
dwelling at the foot of the 
Pyrenees in Gallia Narbonensis. 

Tegea, 319, an ancient and powerful 
city in eee Arcadia of 
Peloponnes 

Gheopheasie 25, 267, 285, 407, the 
most famous pupil’ of Aristotle, 
and his successor as head of the 
Peripatetic school at Athens. He 
was born at Eresosin Lesbos, and 
died at Athens in 287 B.c. at the 
age of eighty-five. 

Theopompus, 95, 277, 319, of Chios, 
a fellow-pupil of Isocrates with 
Ephorus, historian of Greece 
from 411 to 394B.c., and of 
Philip of Macedon (360-336 B.C.). 
He is always censorious of Athens 
and her popular leaders. 

Theopompus, the comic poet, 269, 
an Athenian poet of the Old and 
Middle Comedy, who wrote as 
late as 380 B.C. 

Theramenes, 3, 91, 271, a brilliant 
naval commander ’ who  co- 
operated successfully with Alci- 
biades in the closing years of the 
Peloponnesian war. He was one 
of the Thirty Tyrants and 
favoured a moderate course, but 
fell a victim to the jealousy and 
hatred of Critias. 

Thyateira, 405, a large city in the 
north of Lydia, about forty-five 
miles 8.E. of Pergamum. 

Timon, 43, the misanthrope, an 
Athenian of the time of’ the 
Peloponnesian War. He is at- 
tacked by the comic poets as a 
man-hating solitary. Plutarch 
devotes chapter Ixx. of his Antony 
to a sketch of the man. A dia- 
logue of Lucian bears his name. 
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Timotheus, 339, from 375 to 354 
B.C. one of the most popular and 
successful Athenian commanders. 

Tolericum, 187, an ancient town in 
Latium, of uncertain site. 

Torquatus, 421, perhaps the Man- 
lius Torquatus who was pro- 
praetor of Africa about 70 B.c. 

Troad, 403, a district in the north- 
western angle of Mysia, bordering 
on the Hellespont and the Aegean 
Sea, named from ancient Troy. 

Tyrannio, the grammarian, 407, a 
native of Amisusin Pontus. He 


was brought as a captive to Rome 
by Lucullus in 72 B.c. (Lucullus, 
xix. 7). There he became a 
teacher, was patronized and 
praised by Cicero, and amassed 
wealth. 
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Velitrae, 145, a city of Latium, on 
the southern slope of the Alban 
hills, about thirty miles 8. of 
Rome. 
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Lucian. A. M. Harmon. 8 Vols. Vols. I1.-—V. (Vols. I. and 
Il. 4th Imp., Vol. Ill. 3rd Imp., Vols. IV. and V. 2nd imp.) 

LycorpHron. Cf. CALLIMACHUS. 

Lyra Grarca. J. M. Edmonds. 3 Vols. (Vol. I. 5th Imp. 
Vol. Il revised and enlarged, and III. 4th Imp.) 

Lys1as. W.R.M. Lamb. (3rd Imp.) 

Maneruo. W. G. Waddell: Protemy: Trrrasistos. F. E. 
Robbins. (3rd Imp.) 

Marcus AureEtius. C.R. Haines. (4th Imp. revised.) 

MeNANDER. F.G. Allinson. (3rd Imp. revised.) 

Minor Arric Orators (ANTIPHON, ANDOCIDEs, Lycurgus, 
DremapeEs, DinarcHuUs, HyPEREIDES). K. J. Maidment and 
J.O. Burrt. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 2nd Imp.) 

Nonnos: DionysiacaA. W.H.D. Rouse. 3 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Oprrian, CoLLuTHus, TrRyPHIODORUS. A.W. Mair. (2nd lmp.) 

Papyri. Non-Lirerary Sevecrions. A. §. Hunt and C. C, 
Edgar. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) Lirerary SELECTIONS. 
(Poetry) D.L. Page. (3rd Imp.) 
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PARTHENIUs. Cf. DAPHNIS AND CHLOE. 

PAUSANIAS: DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. W. H. S. Jones. 5 
Vols. and Companion Vol. arranged by R. E. Wycherley. 
(Vols. I. and III. 3rd Imp., Vols. L1., IV. and V. 2nd Imp.) 

Punto. 10 Vols. Vols. I.—V.; F. H. Colson and Rev. G. H. 
Whitaker Vols. VI.-IX.; F. H. Colson. (Vols. I-II., V.— 
VIl., 3rd Imp., Vol. IV. 4th Imp., Vols. III., VILL, and IX. 
2nd Imp.) 

PHILO: two supplementary Vols. (Translation only.) Ralph 
Marcus. 

Puinostratus: THe Lire or AppoLnonius or Tyana. F. C. 
Conybeare. 2 Vols. (Vol. L. 4th Imp., Vol. Il. 3rd Imp.) 

PHILOSTRATUS: IMAGINES; CALLISTRATUS: DESCRIPTIONS. 
A. Fairbanks. (2nd Imp.) 

PuHitostratus and Evuwnapius: Lives oF THE SopuHISTs. 
Wilmer Cave Wright. (2nd Imp.) 

Pirnpar. Sir J. E. Sandys. (8th Imp. revised.) 

Prato: CHARMIDES, ALCIBIADES, HrpparcHus, THE LOvERs, 
ae Minos and Epirnomis. W. R. M. Lamb. (2nd 
mp.) 

pe CRATYLUS, PARMENIDES, GREATER Hippias, LESSER 
Hrepras. H.N. Fowier. (4th Imp.) 

Prato: EuruypHro, Arotoey, Criro, PHAEDO, PHAEDRUS. 
H. N. Fowler. (11th Imp.) 

Prato: Lacuss, Proracoras, Meno, EurHypEmMus. W.R. M. 
Lamb. (3rd Imp. revised.) 

Prato: Laws. Rev. R.G. Bury. 2 Vols. (3rd Imp.) 

Prato: Lysis, Sympostum Goraras. W. R. M. Lamb. (5th 
Imp. revised.) 

Prato: Repusric. Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1. 5th Imp., 
Vol. IL. 4th Imp.) 

Prato: STATESMAN, PuitEsBus. H.N. Fowler; Ion. W.R. M. 
Lamb. (4th Imp.) 

Prato: THEAETETUs and SopuHist. H. N. Fowler. (4th Imp.) 

Piato: TIMAruvus, Critias, CLiropHo, MENEXENUS, EPISTULAE. 
Rev. R. G. Bury. (3rd Imp.) 

Prurarcu: Morais. 14 Vols. Vols. I1-V. F. C. Babbitt. 
Vol. VI. W.C. Helmbold. Vol. VII. P. H. De Lacy and 
B. Ejimarson. Vol. X. H. N. Fowler. Vol. XII. H. 
Cherniss and W.C Helmbold. (Vols. I-VI. and X. 2nd Imp.) 

PrurarcH: THE Paravxtet Lives. B. Perrin. 11 Vols. 
(Vols. I., 11., VI., VII., and XI. 3rd Imp., Vols. III.-V. and 
VIIL-X. 2nd Imp.) 

Potysius. W.R. Paton. 6 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Procorius: History or THE Wars. H. B. Dewing. 7 Vols. 
(Vol. I. 3rd Imp., Vols. I1.-VII. 2nd Imp.) 

ProteMy: TETRABIBLOs. Cf. MANETHO. 

Quintus Smyrnarus. A.S. Way. Verse trans. (3rd Imp.) 

Sextus Emprricus. Rev. R. G. Bury. 4 Vols. (Vol. Ll. 4th 
Imp., Vols. Il. and III. 2nd Imp.) 

SopHoctzs. F.Storr. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1. 10th Imp. Vol. IL. 6th 
Imp.) Verse trans. 
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StraBo: GEroaraPHy. Horace L.Jones. 8Vols. (Vols. I., V., 
and VIII. 3rd Imp., Vols. II., III., IV., VI., and VIL. 2nd Imp.) 

THEOPHRASTUS: CHARACTERS. J. M. Edmonds. Herropzs, 
ete. A. D. Knox. (3rd lmp.) 

THEOPHRASTUS: ENQuIRY INTO Puants. Sir Arthur Hort, 
Bart. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

THucypipes. C. F. Smith. 4 Vols. (Vol. I. 5th Imp., Vols. 
II. and IV. 4th Imp., Vol. III., 3rd Imp. revised.) 

TRYPHIODORUS. Cf. OPPIAN. 

XENOPHON: CyYROPAEDIA. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 
4th Imp., Vol. Il. 3rd Imp.) 

XENOPHON: HELLENICA, ANABASIS, APOLOGY, and Symposium. 
C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. (Vols. I. and Lii 
3rd Imp., Vol. Il. 4th Imp.) 

XENOPHON: MEMORABILIA and Orconomicus. E. C. Marchant 
(3rd Imp.) 

XENOPHON: Scripta Minora. E. C. Marchant. (3rd Imp.) 





IN PREPARATION 





Greek Authors 


ARISTOTLE: History or Animats. A. L. Peck. 
Protinus: A. H. Armstrong. 


Latin Authors 


BaAsBRius AND PHAEDRUs. Ben E. Perry. 
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